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EOTPT. 

By  Henry  A.  Helson,  D.D. 

"Do  not  fail  to  go  to  Egypt,”  were  nearly 
the  last  words  of  Dr.  Field  to  me  on  the  day  of 
my  embarkation  at  New  York  for  the  voyaging 
which  has  since  taken  me  so  far.  I  am  glad 
that  I  did  not  fail  to  go  to  Egypt,  although  it 
could  be  only  for  a  short  and  inadequate  visit. 
We  landed  at  Alexandria  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  April  23d,  and  had  the  day  until  6  P.  M. 
for  walking  and  driving  about  that  city.  It  is 
a  city  of  over  200,000  jjeopie,  and  has  a  more 
European  or  American  look  than  any  city  I 
had  seen  since  I  embarked  upon  the  Black 
Sea,  in  September  last.  Its  streets  are  of  good 
width,  and  some  of  them  as  well  paved  as  any 
that  I  know  in  America.  Many  huge  piles  of 
debris  remain  where  buildings  were  destroyed 
by  the  bombardment  and  riots  of  1882,  but 
much  of  this  is  now  giving  place  to  new  and 
stately  structures.  If  this  rebuilding  is  not  so 
rapid  as  that  of  Chicago  after  its  great  tire,  it 
is  such  as  indicates  business  activity  and  hope¬ 
fulness  to  a  degree  which  I  did  not  look  for  in 
this  land  under  its  present  burdens  and  uncer¬ 
tainties. 

At  6  P.  M.  we  took  seats  in  a  “  second-class  ” 
railroad  car,  and  found  it  as  clean  and  com¬ 
fortable  as  need  be  desired,  quite  equal  to 
those  in  Europe.  A  quick  run  of  four  hours 
on  this  express  train  brought  us  to  Cairo.  The 
country  through  which  we  thus  ran  is  <iuite 
similar  in  its  aspect  to  that  through  which  a 
similar  run  northward  from  New  Orleans  took 
me  eleven  months  ago,  low,  level  land,  alluvi¬ 
um  of  the  Nile,  as  that  of  the  Mississippi.  Its 
wheat  is  ready  for  the  harvesters,  and  some  of 
it  is  already  harvested.  The  ripe  wheat  is 
beautiful  as  it  stands  in  the  fields,  of  a  little 
paler  yellow  than  ours,  and  with  beard  more 
like  that  of  our  barley.  The  noble  groves  of 
palm  trees  distinguish  the  landscape,  and  the 
villages  are  but  collections  of  low  and  mean 
hovels.  But  Cairo,  twice  as  populous  as  Alex¬ 
andria,  has  also  wide  American-looking  streets, 
large  and  beautiful  parks,  and  business  estab¬ 
lishments  which  would  hardly  contrast  so 
strongly  with  any  part  of  New  York  as  they  do 
with  the  older  and  more  oriental  parts  of 
Cairo  itself.  And  yet  as  one  rides,  whether  on 
a  donkey  or  in  a  carriage,  even  through  these 
more  oriental  quarters  of  Cairo,  he  sees  and 
feels  a  stir  of  activity  and  enterprise  which 
testifies  that  western  blood  is  pulsing  in  these 
oriental  arteries.  Alexandria  and  Cairo  are 
alive.  Then  Egypt  cannot  be  dead.  Whence 
comes  the  material  and  what  are  the  occasions 
for  traffic  which  sustains  here  a  city  of  nearly 
half  a  million  people,  and  makes  it  so  visibly  a 
living,  thriving,  still  growing  city  ?  This  brief 
visit  makes  me  wish  for  time  and  opportunity 
to  go  up  the  Nile  and  to  explore  Egyi)t  through 
its  whole  length  and  its  narrow  breadth.  I 
would  gladly  find  and  study  the  “  fellaheen  ” 
who  till  its  fields,  and  whom  all  descriptions 
which  I  have  seen  have  led  me  to  regard  as 
the  most  debased  and  depressed  i>easantry  in 
the  world.  Are  the  producers  of  such  material 
for  commerce  doomed  to  i)eri>etual  degrada¬ 
tion  ?  Is  the  tyranny  that  crushes  them  ever 
to  be  broken  up,  and  the  darkness  in  which 
they  grope  to  be  dispelled  ? 

I  am  favorably  impressed  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  native  population  as  I  see  it  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo.  The  average  stature,  and 
mien,  and  dress  of  the  men  is  quite  sui>erior  to 
what  I  expected.  They  comi>are  favorably 
with  all  that  I  saw  in  any  part  of  Asia. 

On  one  of  the  days  of  our  pleasant  sojourn  in 
Cairo  we  engaged  a  carriage  for  a  drive  to  the 
Pyramids.  Starting  early,  to  avoid  driving  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  we  found  an  excellent 
road  along  an  embankment,  that  lifts  it  high 
above  the  plain.  Two  rows  of  acacias,  one  on 
each  side,  shade  this  road,  quite  overarching 
it  a  considerable  part  of  the  way,  and  making 
the  drive  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one.  At  the 
roots  of  the  trees  on  each  side  is  a  channel 
through  which  water  is  made  to  flow  for  their 
Irrigation.  This  is  lifted  from  i)ools  in  the 
plain  below,  left  there  by  the  Nile’s  overflow, 
by  means  of  levers  like  our  oid-time  weli- 
sweeps.  We  accomplished  the  drive  in  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.  As  we  drew  near  to  the 
Pyramids  more  than  one  man  came  beside  our 
vehicle  and  ran,  with  apijarent  ease,  so  as  to 
keep  x>ace  with  our  trotting  horses,  talking 
with  us  in  tolerably  good  English,  and  offering 
to  serve  us  as  guides.  The  first  of  these,  a 
bright  young  fellow,  claimed  that  he  knew 
“English,”  "American,”  “Yankee  Doodle,” 
and  "Mark  Twain.”  My  conversation  with 
him,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  upon  those  interesting  branches  of  knowi- 
edge,  gave  pretty  good  supiwrt  to  his  claim. 
An  older  man  in  the  company  had  heard  of 
our  Monument  to  Washington,  higher  than 
the  Pyramid. 

About  a  dozen  such  men  were  on  hand  press¬ 
ing  their  services  upon  us,  yet  not  more  i)er- 
sistently  than  hackmen  and  hotel  runners  at 
home;  nor  have  I  anywhere  seen  men  take 
courteous  refusal  of  their  offers  more  kindly 
towards  the  desired  employer  and  toward  their 
successful  competitors. 

The  youngest  member  of  our  party  went  to 
the  top  of  Cheops,  while  his  seniors  watched 
him  from  below.  He  also  went  with  myself 
and  with  guides,  who  proved  comi>etent  and 
faithful,  into  the  interior,  as  far  as  the 
“  Queen’s  Chamber.”  We  sat  for  some  time 
just  outside  the  entrance,  listening  with  the 
whole  silent  group  of  natives,  to  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  their  sheikh  and  one  of  our  com¬ 
pany  who  s()eaks  Arabic.  He  rei>orts  the 
sheikh  as  testifying  to  the  good  conduct  of  the 
English  during  their  occui>ation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  honorably  paying  for  whatever  they  take, 
and  dealing  justly  with  the  i)eople  in  all  re¬ 
spects. 

Quite  similar  was  the  testimony  of  a  man  of 
whom  on  another  day  we  hired  donkeys,  and 
whom  I  also  employed  to  walk  with  me  as  my 
guide  when  I  went  to  call  on  Judge  Batcheller, 
the  United  SUites  member  of  the  International 
Court.  Humble  as  is  this  man’s  employment, 
his  bearing  and  manners  are  those  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  He  s]>eaks  English  <iuite  well— siK>ke  in¬ 
telligently  and  applaudingly  of  Gen.  Stone, 
and  professed  to  have  seen  and  to  remember 
our  American  traveller  Dr.  H.  M.  Field. 

Quite  iK>s8ibly  Dr.  Field  may  have  ridden 
uix>n  one  of  his  donkeys  as  I  did,  mounting 
him  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  Roj’al.  I  shall 
remember  him  best  from  that  conversation  as 
we  walked  to  Judge  Batcheller’s,  as  he  talked 
of  the  American  Gen.  Stone,  and  of  the  good 
behavior  of  the  Englishmen  now  managing 
Egypt. 

To  a  goodly  number  of  English  .soldiers  it 
was  my  privilege  to  preach  on  Sabbath  eve¬ 
ning,  Aprii  26th,  part  of  the  audience  in  the 
chapel  of  the  American  United  Presbyterian 
Mission.  They  listened  most  kindly,  and  my 
heart  went  forth  earnestly  toward  them  as  I 
thought  to  what  stern  work  they  may  soon  be 


called,  up  the  Nile  or  in  conflict  with  Musco¬ 
vites;  as  I  thought  also  of  the  English  or 
Scotch  homes  from  which  they  had  come,  fair¬ 
faced  youth  as  most  of  them  were.  How  vivid¬ 
ly  this  recalled  the  days  of  1861-5,  when  I  so 
often  preached  to  soldiers  who  stood  "  be¬ 
tween  my  own  loved  home  and  the  war’s  deso¬ 
lation.” 

I  would  gladly  have  seen  more  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work  carried  on  in  Egypt  by  our  Unit¬ 
ed  Presbyterian  brethren.  It  was  only  tempo¬ 
rarily  interrup.ted  by  the  Arabi  Pasha  tumults 
three  years  ago,  and  is  now  going  steadily  on, 
and  modestly.  Like  the  work  of  our  mission 
in  Syria,  it  “cometh  not  with  observation,” 
but  I  verily  believe  that  its  quiet,  patient,  so¬ 
ber  progress  is  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  “  Though  the  vision  tarry,  wait  for 
it,  for  it  shall  surely  come ;  it  shall  not  tarry.” 

THE  JOY  OF  HAVING  CHRIST  WITH  US. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

“  They  have  sent  me  to  this  prison  to  feast 
with  my  King.  The  bridegroom  hath  run 
away  with  my  heart ;  I  am  drowned  over  head 
and  ears  in  His  love.  We  children  of  the 
bride-chamber  have  cause  to  leap  for  joy,  for 
we  have  gotten  the  bridegroom’s  love-ring, 
and  the  marriage  supjwr  is  drawing  nigh.  O 
time  run  fast !  O  sun  hasten  on  the  banquet ! 
I  wonder  what  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb  will  be  in  God’s  dining  palace  of  glory, 
since  a  kiss  of  Christ  in  this  poor  wilderness  is 
so  comforting.” 

In  such  rapturous  expressions  as  these  did 
the  devout  Samuel  Rutherford  pour  forth  his 
soul  during  his  imprisonment  for  Christ’s  sake 
in  Aberdeen.  They  seem  extravagant  even  to 
Christians,  who  seldom  realize  what  the  Mas¬ 
ter  meant  when  He  said  “Can  the  children  of 
the  bridegroom  mourti  as  long  as  the  bride¬ 
groom  is  with  them  ?  ”  No  illustration  that 
He  could  use  would  set  forth  more  fully  the 
privilege  and  the  duty  of  His  people  to  rejoice 
evermore  as  long  as  they  have  Him  abiding  in 
their  hearts.  It  was  the  custom  in  Palestine 
for  the  paranymphs  or  companions  of  the 
bridegroom  to  spend  the  whole  week  of  the 
wedding  in  such  unbroken  festivities  that  they 
were  excused  from  devotions  in  the  Temple, 
and  from  all  ordinary  labor.  Such  was  to  be 
the  joy  of  every  believer ;  and  such  may  ours 
be  if  we  will  give  Christ  Jesus  His  right  place 
in  our  hearts  and  in  our  lives.  The  fault  is 
ours  entirely  that  our  lives  are  not  more  glad¬ 
some  ;  there  ought  to  be  vastly  more  of  sun¬ 
shine,  and  serenity,  and  sweetness  in  the  lives 
of  all  who  are  possessors  of  the  greatest  treas¬ 
ure  in  the  universe.  This  sin-smitten  cars- 
laden  world  needs  the  example  and  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  a  joyous  religion  in  order  to  attract  it 
to  Jesus.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  we  owe  it  to 
Him  to  wear  a  sunnier  face,  and  even  amid 
heavy  trials  to  beam  forth  brightness,  as  the 
waves  of  ocean  phosphoresce  with  sparkles  of 
light  at  midnight.  What  do  we  think  of  a 
newly  married  couple  whose  faces  wear  an  ill- 
concealed  frown  or  cast  of  sadness  when  in 
each  other’s  company  ?  We  pronounce  it  an 
ill-mated  match.  There  is  no  love  between 
them.  Must  not  a  sharp-eyed  world  conclude 
that  there  is  no  depth  and  reality  of  love  for 
Christ  in  our  hearts  when  we  go  worrying,  and 
groaning,  and  moaning  on  our  road  to  heaven  ? 
If  we  wili  persist  in  living  on  mere  externals, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  outward  circumstances,  we 
cannot  expect  to  be  happy.  But  if  we  make 
Christ  actual  and  real,  if  we  walk  in  constant 
fellowship  with  Him,  we  may  defy  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  darkness  to  disturb  our  joys. 

Only  think  what  Christ  may  be  to  us,  and 
what  He  promises  when  He  says  “  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alwayx.”  This  means  heart-fellow- 
ship.  It  is  not  when’  we  are,  but  irhat  we  are 
that  determines  our  happiness.  The  joy  of 
wedlock  does  not  depend  on  a  fine  hou.se  or  a 
splendid  e<iuipage,  but  on  the  perfect  union  of 
two  pure  hearts.  Such  never  tire  of  each 
other ;  the  oil  of  love  prevents  all  friction.  My 
beloved  is  mine  and  I  am  his,  that  is  enough. 
Paul  in  spite  of  poverty,  and  toil,  and  bonds, 
and  i>ersecutions,  marched  along  his  up-hill 
road  shouting  “  Who  shall  separate  me  from 
the  love  of  Christ?”  Strip  him,  whip  him, 
lock  him  up  in  the  dungeon  and  yet  that  joy 
no  man  could  take  from  him.  He  had  his 
Saviour  always  with  him.  The  honeymoon  of 
his  nuptials  with  Christ  never  came  to  an  end. 
Why  should  ours  ?  It  need  not  if  we  are  true 
to  our  vows  and  do  not  lust  after  adulterous 
alliances  with  sin.  Our  blessed  Master  wili 
give  us  just  as  much  of  His  close,  loving  fel¬ 
lowship  as  we  ask  for,  and  the  measure  of 
Christ  is  the  true  measure  of  both  happiness 
and  power. 

There  is  a  wonderful  exaltation  and  trans¬ 
formation  of  character  produced  by  the  inti¬ 
mate  society  of  a  noble,  gifted  and  stimulating 
friend.  This  has  saved  many  a  boy  in  college. 
This  has  been  the  making  of  many  a  man ;  he 
was  gravitating  downward  until  a  brave,  godly 
woman  got  hold  of  his  heart  and  lifted  him  up 
with  her  to  a  higher  plane  of  life.  If  such  be 
the  lifting  power  of  a  human  associate,  O  what 
limit  shall  we  set  to  Christ’s  power  to  elevate, 
and  enrich,  and  ennoble  our  characters  ?  Jesus 
seems  to  say  to  us,  Keej)  fast  hold  on  Me,  and 
I  will  carry  you  up,  ui)  into  a  purer  atmos¬ 
phere,  up  from  grovelling  thoughts,  up  into  a 
higher  view  of  life,  up  into  the  peace  of  God 
that  passes  the  understanding  of  the  slaves  of 
this  world.  While  He  is  with  us  we  cannot  go 
a.stray.  We  do  not  lust  after  unclean  enjoy¬ 
ments  while  He  is  ever  before  us,  any  more 
than  a  true  husband  wanders  after  wantons, 
while  a  pure  wife  fills  his  eye  and  heart.  The 
only  real  conqueror  of  sin  is  an  ever-present, 
ever-lov^fd,  and  ever  followed  Saviour.  It  is 
not  Christianity  that  keeps  us,  it  ix  t'hrixt. 

Then  too  if  we  enjoy  His  favor  what  matters 
it  how  many  shall  praise  us,  or  shall  turn  the 
cold  shoulder  to  us?  Sometimes  our  best  un¬ 
dertakings  do  not  seem  to  succeed.  No  mat¬ 
ter.  If  we  are  sure  that  we  are  pleasing  our 
Master,  that  ought  to  be  enough.  Brother, 
don’t  be  discouraged  with  your  hard,  up-hill 
work,  and  with  your  ai)parent  failures.  Je.»us 
is  looking  at  you  as  He  was  at  His  disciples 
when  “  they  toiled  all  night  and  «‘aught  no¬ 
thing.”  The  real  goal  of  your  endeavor  is  to 
honor  Him  and  serve  Him.  Do  not  be  dis¬ 
tressed  as  long  as  you  have  the  joy  of  His 
smile  and  the  approval  of  conscience. 

Finally,  there  is  not  a  single  soul  wedded  to 
Christ  Jesus  that  ought  ever  to  be  wretched. 
Every  day  ought  to  bring  some  fresh  view  of 
the  bridegroom.  Every  sacrament  ought  to  lx* 
a  wedding  feast.  We  ought  to  look  oftener  at 
our  marriage  ring.  While  He  is  with  us  our 
joy  should  be  full.  O  ye  who  are  longing  for  a 
love  that  can  never  change,  and  for  a  lover 
who  can  never  die,  come  and  give  yourselvt^s 
to  One  who  says  “  I  will  never  leave  you,  and 
where  I  am  ye  shall  be  also.  My  joy  shall  re¬ 
main  with  you,  and  no  man  shall  take  it  from 


“BOB”  PREACHING.  1 

Dr.  Cuyler  in  certain  late  articles  for  The  ’ 
Evangelist  uses  some  very  striking  illustra-  * 
tions.  Speaking  of  Princeton  practices  in  oth-  ’ 
er  years,  he  says  it  was  the  custom  for  the  ’ 
Seminary  to  “  break  in  her  young  colts  ”  by  * 
practicing  them  in  the  country  churches  round  ‘ 
about.  In  a  later  number,  “A  Day  at  Prince-  * 
ton,”  he  further  says  “Ah,  that  dear  old  ‘  Ora¬ 
tory  !  ’  What  graduate  of  the  Seminary  can 
ever  forget  it?  How  many  of  us  delivered 
there  our  maiden  efforts  at  preaching,  just  ten 
minutes  long,  and  yet  long  enough  to  show 
how  green  and  crude  a  first  effort  may  be!”  1 
He  very  appropriately  compares  this  grade  i 
of  sermons  to  “veal  which  was  troubled  with  ] 
youngness.”  One  can  rarely  take  up  a  paper  • 
now  to  read  the  Church  news  without  being 
struck  with  amazement  to  see  into  how  many  i 
of  the  pulpits  of  our  oldest  and  largest  metro¬ 
politan  churches  these  “green  and  crude”  , 
Seminarians  are  thrust ! 

Fathers  and  brethren,  is  there  not  too  much 
(?f  this  “  Bob  ’’-veal  preaching  “  troubled  with 
youngness  ?  ”  Is  it  not  about  time  to  call  a 
halt?  This  “  burning  sin  ”  calls  loudly  for  an 
Ecclesiastical  Service  Reform.  It  has  become 
an  outrage  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  “  The 
secret  intriguing  and  underground  scheming  ” 
to  force  this  “  Bob  ’’-veal  preaching  on  our 
wealthier  churches,  should  fill  the  faithful 
ones  in  our  Presbyterian  Zion  with  loathing 
and  disgust.  This  “  evil  will  not  be  s<iuelched, 
except  by  concentrating  upon  it  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  all  good  men.” 

This  “modern  craze”  of  foisting  young, 

“  wealy  ”  ministers  fresh  from  their  studies, 
and  without  the  necessary  experience,  upon 
our  larger  and  more  Important  churches,  is  at 
war  with  every  principle  of  political  economy. 
Church  history,"  and  Bible  authority.  The  rich 
sayings  “Old  men  for  counsel”  and  “Experi¬ 
ence  makes  perfect,”  are  both  set  aside  in  this 
wild  push  for  place  and  power.  The  Church 
to-day  is  reenacting  the  dangerous  policy  of 
Rehoboam  in  “  forsaking  the  counsels  of  the 
old  men,”  and  in  counselling  with  “  the  young 
men  that  the  yoke  may  be  made  lighter  ”  (1 
Kings  xii.  8-10).  The  evils  which  followed  the 
unhappy  legislation  of  Rehoboam,  were  event¬ 
ually  punished  and  put  down  by  the  terrible 
calamity  of  an  Egyptian  invasion  under  Shi- 
shak,  “  because  the  people  had  transgx'essed 
against  the  Lord  ”  (1  Kings  xiv.  25,  26 1. 

Superior  mental  gifts  and  extensive  scholas¬ 
tic  attainments,  are  no  excuse  in  palliation  of 
this  great  wrong  and  growing  evil.  If  the  min* 
Isterial  and  pastoral  clock  of  every  newly  grad¬ 
uated  “  novice  ”  is  to  strike  twelve  at  the  first 
winding  up,  the  next  index  figure  may  be  one 
on  the  ecclesiastical  dial  face;  whereas  the 
clock  should  be  set  at  one,  and  revolved  in 
harmony  with  nature,  providence,  and  revela-‘ 
tion,  until  in  the  high  noon  of  pastoral  experi¬ 
ence  and  prosperity,  it  strikes  the  climacteric 
hour  of  twelve.  It  will  be  said  in  extenuation 
of  this  Rehoboam  policy  “  The  glory  of  young 
men  is  their  strength.”  Plutarch  said  at  the 
time  when  Timoleon  fought  the  Carthaginians 
with  such  great  slaughter  on  the  banks  of  the 
Crimissus,  “  Art  is  no  less  requisite  than 
strength.” 

If  it  is  still  insisted  on  that  the  true  glory  of 
the  young  is  their  strength,  then  let  them  be¬ 
come  “  famous  in  lifting  up  axes  upon  the 
thick  trees.”  Let  them  cut  away  the  thick  un¬ 
derbrush  of  heathenism,  and  fell  trees  in  the 
dense  forests  of  our  Home  Mission  Lebanon. 
Let  these  “  young  colts,”  as  Dr.  Cuyler  de¬ 
nominates  them,  be  trained  to  the  “bit”  until 
they  are  “  bridle  wise,”  before  they  are  “  hook¬ 
ed  up  ”  in  this  “  green  and  crude  ”  state  into 
our  elegant  barouches,  delicate  phaetons,  and 
old  family  coaches.  Will  you  still  ask  “  What 
are  we  to  do  with  our  young  ministers  ?  ” 
Jesus  says  to  them  “  Go  and  sit  down  in  the 
low'est  room ;  then  when  He  that  bade  thee 
cometh.  He  may  say.  Go  up  higher.”  “  Then 
shalt  thou  have  worship  in  the  presence  of 
them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee  ”  (Luke  xiv. 
101.  _ J.  G.  S. 

INFANT  SALVATION  IN  THE  CONFESSION. 

By  R«v.  Stephen  O.  Hopkiiis. 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Herald  and  Presbyter,  in  which  the 
assertion  is  made  that  the  words  in  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  “  Elect  Infants,  dying  in  infan¬ 
cy,”  were  not  intended  to  suggest  that  there 
are  any  infants  not  elect.  In  an  assembly  of 
clergymen  a  short  time  ago,  I  heard  the  same 
assertion  made  and  insisted  upon  with  consid¬ 
erable  energy.  Will  you  allow  me  to  put  this 
whole  matter  in  a  nutshell  ? 

1.  If  the  divines  of  the  Westminster  Assem¬ 
bly  were  honornhle  men,  they  meant  to  put  into 
the  Confession  of  Faith  only  those  things 
wdiich  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  truth  of  God. 

2.  If  those  divines  were  intelUyent  men,  if 
they  were  able  to  use  the  English  language 
clearly  in  the  expression  of  their  convictions, 
they  were  nhte  to  put  those  beliefs  of  theirs  in¬ 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  did  actually  do 
so. 

3.  What  was  their  belief  in  regard  to  Infant 
Salvation  ?  What  was  the  conviction  which 
they  meant  and  tried  to  embody  in  the  Confes¬ 
sion  ?  Dr.  Geo.  L.  Prentiss  says  “  If  a  single 
one  of  the  Westminster  divines  believed  that 
all  who  die  in  infancy  are  elect  and  conse¬ 
quently  saved,  he  never  so  far  as  is  known 
avowed  such  belief.”  Prof.  Hopkins  of  Au¬ 
burn  told  me  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he  had  per¬ 
sonally  and  carefully  examined  every  writing 
of  the  Westminster  <livine3  bearing  upon  this 
toi)ic  on  which  he  couhl  lay  his  hands, 
and  that  not  one  of  them  taught  any¬ 
thing  else  than  that  there  were  some  Infants 
non-elect,  and  therefore,  (lying  in  infancy,  loxt. 

I  presume  that  no  one  who  knows  anything 
about  the  matter  will  deny  or  question  the 
statements  of  these  two  Professors. 

Now  it  is,  I  believe,  a  universally  accepted 
canon  in  law  that  an  instrument  is  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  arronlanre  with  the  inteiduni  of  thoxe 
irho  fni inert  it.  The  clear,  umiuestionable  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Westminster  divines  w’as  to  em¬ 
body  in  Art.  3,  Chai>.  10  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  their  twUefin  regard  to  Infant  Salvation, 
and  that  belief  was  that  there  are  some  infants 
dying  in  infancv  who  are  non-elect  and  lost. 
What  shall  be  .said  then  of  the  assertion  made 
here  and  there,  that  the  Words  of  that  Article 
were  “  not  intendeil  to  suggest  that  there  are 
any  infants  not  elect ”  I  shall  not  venture  to 
characterize  it.  lest  I  should  seem  to  speak 
evil  of  certain  ecclesiastical  dignities.  They 
say  “There  is  nothing  in  .Art.  3,  Chap,  lothat 
forbids  us  to  put  our  construction  upon  it.” 
Yes  there  is.  There  is  the  intf’ntion  of  its 
framers  to  have  it  teach  irhat  they  believed, 
and  all  that  they  believed,  and  nnthinfj  what 
they  believed  in  regard  to  Infant  Salvation. 

The  reason  this  attempt  is  made  to  pervert 
the  truth  of  history  and  force  that  .Article  to 


tetich  what  those  who  framed  it  would  have  “  within  thk  pale  of  the  church.”  ter.”  But  at  the  same  time  we  admit  that  in 

utterly  repudiated,  is  that  there  is  no  other  way  I  am  interested  in  the  article  of  Prof.  Morris  many  cases  the  new  is  better,  as  it  throws  a 

of  avoiding  the  acknowledgment  of  a  change  published  in  The  Evangelist  of  May  14th,  on  flood  of  light  on  passages  which  have  long 
in  theological  thought,  and  there  is  nothing  of  the  relation  of  children  to  the  Church,  entitled  perplexed  us,  and  enables  us  to  understand 
which  some  men  stand  in  such  mortal  terror  “Born  within  the  Pale  of  the  Visible  Church.”  what  we  never  understood  before.  To  have 
as  the  idea  of  any  progress  in  theology.  They  He  makes  very  much  of  that  relation,  indeed  accomplished  so  much — to  have  made  clearer 
ought  to  go  to  Richmond  and  fraternize  with  about  the  same  as  is  claimed  for  these  children  the  understanding  of  portions  of  the  Book  of 
Brother  Jasper.  by  those  who  would  call  them  “  members,”  God — is  worth  a  lifetime  of  study.  Such  has 

Deposit^  N.  Y.  onlv  he  chooses  not  to  designate  them  by  that  been  the  result  of  these  labors,  in  which  the 


Brother  Jasper.  by  those  who  would  call  them  “  members,”  God — is  worth  a  lifetime  of  study.  Such  has 

Deposit^  N.  Y.  only  he  chooses  not  to  designate  them  by  that  been  the  result  of  these  labors,  in  which  the 

title.  scholarship  of  England  has  been  joined  with 

PRESBYTERIANISM  AND  CATHOLICITY.  Now  it  seems  to  me  as  if  what  he  admits,  that  of  America.  Thus  the  Holy  Word  be- 
By  Prof.  Charlm  A.  Briggs,  D.D.  emphasizes,  is  what  we  mean  in  call-  comes  “  all-glorious  within,”  as  it  is  made  lu- 

The  term  Catholic  indicJates  the  common  fea-  inf?  them  members.  They  are  not  as  yet  full  minous  with  doubled  llght-with  the  lamps  of 
tures  of  Christianity-those  characteristics  of  communicants  (for  they  can  only  be  such  by  hiiman  learning  shedding  their  rays  upon  it, 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  which  are  to  be  “  Personal  confession  of  faith),  but  they  are  while  over  and  above  all,  light  from  heaven 
found  semper  nbique  et  ab  omnibus.  This  uni-  members  of  a  household  which,  as  such,  is  streams  upon  the  sacred  imge  to  reveal  its 
versalityis  not  absolute:  for  there  are  those  within  the  Church,  and  therefore  members  of  meaning  to  those  who  would  “ read,  believe, 

who  bear  the  Christian  name  who  are  not  the  Church  itself.  .  i  i  •  .j  - 

Christians  at  all.  It  is  a  general  and  relative  the  social  insti-  »  the  cross  and  the  oraoon.”  • 

universality  — wherever  the  true  religion  of  tutions  divinely  appointed,  that  of  the  fainily  The  so-called  Chinese  question  has  been  very 
Jesus  Christ  is  found,  wherever  Christianity  is  first  and  supreme,  and  that  in  ^1  others  the  freely  discussed  by  some  of  our  politicians  of 
as  such  exists,  and  in  all  real  Christians.  separated.  This  was  ceT-  the  ruder  sort,  and  they  consider  it  settled. 

The  Christian  Church,  from  the  earliest  tainly  the  law  of  the  Abrahamic  Church.  The  Their  wisdom  concerning  the  “teeming  mil- 
times,  has  been  troubled  bv  error,  heresy,  and  child  was  circumcised  because  he  was  Uons  ”  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  is  capable  of 

spurious  forms  of  Christianity.  Some  of  these  by  birth  a  Jew.  He  was  born  under  the  cove-  expression  in  the  very  concentrated  form 
are  essential,  and  destroy  the  marks  of  the  nant.  a  member  under  it,  and  his  circumcision  .‘The  Chinese  must  go,”  or  at  least  “They 
true  Church;  others  are  unessential,  and  indi-  accordance  with  that  fact.  Now  the  must  not  come.”  It  is  scarcely  to- be  hoped 

cate  more  or  less  important  variations  from  same  law  holds  good  in  the  continuance  of  the  that  this  latest  word  about  China  will  have  any 
the  true  doctrine  and  practice.  We  must  dis-  Church  under  the  Gosol-  Our  argument  for  decisive  influence  upon  sociologists  of  this 
tinguish  between  orthodoxy  and  catholicity.  ^ei^^er  will  the  circumnavigator  of  our 

Orthodoxy  represents  the  whole  sphere  of  the  Ch^ch  from  the  beginning  As  the  child  planet,  who  sees  all  he  wishes  to  see  of  the 
Christian  doctrine ;  catholicity  represents  only  of  the  Jew  of  old,  so  the  child  of  the  Christian  Mongolian  in  a  day’s  excursion  from  Hong 
the  common  features  of  Christianity.  The  (that  is,  the  Christian  who  is  himself  a  Kong  to  Canton,  care  to  do  more  probably 

Presbyterian  Churches  are  in  this  respect  pre-  member  of  the  visible  Church),  is  a  member  of  than  look  at  the  illustrations  of  “The  Cross 
eminently  catholic.  They  adhere  to  all  the  Chmch.  As  our  Confession  of  and  the  Dragon,”  but  for  allwhowi8hto“ab- 

doctrinal  achievements  of  the  ancient  Church—  sorb  ripe  opinions  on  high  matters,”  and  to 

the  cathblic  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Per-  The  visible  Church  consists  of  those  through-  watch  “  the  holy  breaking  of  the  light  after  an 
son  of  Christ,  and  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  whole  world  that  profess  the  true  relig-  oriental  night,”  this  study  of  iierhaps  the  most 
TheydonotadoptthepeculiaritiesoftheGreek  ioutm., ether  wUh  their  children  :  that  is,  the  significant  of  Eastern  peoples,  will  have  an  in- 
or  the  Roman  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Chris-  f ‘l^ren  are  in  the  Church,  and  as  such  mem-  terest  of  the  most  decided  character, 
tian  Church. .whether  in  doctrine  or  practice:  communicants,  and  still  The  author  is  not  a  diplomat:  the  curious 

for  these  peculiarities  are  not  catholic.  Pres-  ....  ^  i.  i>  ^'berefore  look  in  vain  for  brilliant 

byterianism  is  truest  to  catholicity  in  that  it  course  this  is  using  the  word  meml^r  descriptions  of  imposing  Court  ceremonies, 
insists  upon  those  things  which  are  truly  cath-  a  somewhat  different  sense  from  that  which  and  luscious  gossipy  titbits  about  the  aristo- 
olic,  and  declines  to  mingle  with  them  other  "'“‘J®™  P"*  "P®“  crats  of  the  Yellow  Sea;  and  he  is  not  in  the 

things  which  are  not  catholic.  the  erroneous  speech  to  be  corrected  Chinese  customs  service,  that  paradise  of  luxu- 

The  claims  of  the  Greek  Church  to  be  catho-  Englishmen  and  Americans  who 

lie  in  those  features  which  distinguish  it  from  live  in  semi-palatial  residences  on  Shameen, 

the  Roman  Church,  rob  catholicity  of  its  mean-  among  neighbors  who  are  all  foreigners  like 

ing.  The  claims  of  the  Roman  Church  to  be  UOOft  themselves,  wholly  isolated  from  the  life  of 

catholic  in  those  features  which  separate  it  _  ^be  people,  and  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 

from  the  Greek  and  Oriental  and  Protestant  ^aboard  and  abroad.”  their  aspirations.  Of  course  there  are  certain 

ChRrehes,  can  be  maintained  onlv  by  forging  _ ^ _ .  _ ,.  .. _ .  glowing  and  grateful  exceptions  to  this  free- 


or  the  Roman  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church, .whether  in  doctrine  or  practice: 
for  these  peculiarities  are  not  catholic.  Pres¬ 
byterianism  is  truest  to  catholicity  in  that  it 


things  which  are  not  catholic. 

The  claims  of  the  Greek  Church  to  be  catho¬ 
lic  in  those  features  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  Roman  Church,  rob  catholicity  of  its  mean¬ 
ing.  The  claims  of  the  Roman  Church  to  be 
catholic  in  those  features  which  separate  it 
from  the  Greek  and  Oriental  and  Protestant 
Churches,  can  be  maintained  only  by  forging 


rather  than  the  grand  old  fact  ? 

Lima,  N.  Y.,  May  17,  1885. 


B.  F.  W. 


^uv  Uooft  faille* 


“ABOARD  AND  ABROAD.' 


a  spurious  catholicity.  When  catholicity  is  ex-  hand  sketch.  Our  author  is  a  missionary,  and 

tended  so  as  to  cover  not  only  the  great  Chris-  ...  ’  ,,  phiiaHpinhin  onrrp,  without  saying  that  there  are  forma  of 

thincs  better  than  our  Philadelphia  corre-  life  in  the  far  East  of  which  he  could  tell  us 


f  tian  creeds  and  councils,  but  also  the  great  wniiom  -d  t»  r»  me  in  me  lar  Ji,ast  or  whicn  he  could  tell  us 

-  body  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  it  is  found  ne-  ^  of  de! 


cessary  to  limit  these  Fathers  to  those  who  writino-  tip  i«  paoifnl  imvpllpr  has  not  chosen  to  tellusany- 

were  orthodox,  and  so  confound  catholicity  nhronff  with  oopp  pvao  with  intplH  His  home  for  ten  years  has  been  on  the 

with  orthodoxy.  It  is  also  necessary  to  ex-  ®P®^  mtelli-  banks  of  the  Pearl  River,  whose  waters  are  as 

,  .  ,  ^  ^  ,  gent  mind  and  generous  heart,  more  ready  to  tawnv  ns  thp  skin  thp 

plain  these  Fathersjn  an  unnatural  sense,  and  to  see  evil,  though  not  blind  to  Sd7hoLe-likf craft  ^r^ 

so  do  vioience  to  the  principles  of  interpreta-  ^  Jbm  house  bke  «raft  ^ 

Hon  A  consensus  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  through  the  medium  aouaife  h^mL 

falsification  of  Christian  history.  The  claims  ,  .  .  Phi-iaHan  av^mnath^r  tinnh  homes  of  these  restless  children  of 

of  the  Anglo-Catholic  iiarty  in  the  Church  of  warm  Christian  sym^thy.  Such  the  river,  and  over  the  low  roofs  of  their  float- 

England  to  a  peculiar  catholicity,  are  so  spe-  ®  traveller  must  have  been  a  delightful  com-  huts  to  temples  where  idols  still  stand 
cious  that  they  are  unworthy  of  consideration.  ^  ^  ®  im,  as  es  erect.  He  has  seen  day  and  night  the  seething 

There  is  no  propriety  in  limiting  the  catholic  ,  ^  im  company  in  s  tide  of  unwashed  and  odorous  heathenism  drift 

A  number  of  these  were  furnished  to  |  to  his  gates.  The  high  walls  around  his  mod- 


consensus  to  the  Ante-Nicene  Church,  and 


A  COMPANION  TO  THE  REVISED  OLD 
TESTAMENT.* 


-I  K  I  1  u  1  The  Evangelist  last  Summer,  and  we  are  glad  est  home  have  not  shut  out  hut  onlv  <TiinrHoH 

sucf  .  a  consensus  can  be  obtained  only  by  false  ,  u  k  ii„  i  est  nome  nave  not  snut, our,  nut  only  guarded 

mSbods  of  interpretation.  It  is  necessary,  I  ^  its  entrance.  No  day  has  passed  without  the 

tlmafefore,  to  distinguish  between  the  spurious  ^ofn  larvc  volnmp  (onlv  162  ninresl  but  it  many  for  assistance  or  instruction, 

eJKolicity  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  1  “n  who  had  learned  to  look  upon  the“PorGi^ 

and  the  Anglo-Catholic  party  on  the  one  hand,  ®  u  “  Tp 

and  the  genuine  catholicity  of  Protestantism,  hours.  No  matter  how  ^ten  we  ^  ®  ?®"  phaned  and  friendless  have  found  shelter.  He 

ami  especially  of  Presbyterianism,  on  the  e  groun  ’  *  has  been  ft  student  of  the  language,  is  reoogT 

other.  ^  again  in  such  company  by  foreigners  and  natives  alike  as  one 

Presbyterianism  limits  catholicity  to  the  — -  of  the  most  deeply  read  au^  thqrpughly  train- 

truly  catholic  features  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  A  companion  to  the  revised  old  od  of  the  younger  scholars.  He  has  made  long 
which  are  found  alike  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  testament.*  preaching  tours  up  and  down  the  country ;  he 

and  Protestant  branches  of  Christendom.  It  Since  our  iast  number  appeared,  the  Revised  8®*^®  *“to  scores  of  villages  talking  easily 
does  not  claim  catholicity  for  its  distinctive  Version  of  tUe  Old  Testament  has  been  given  people  in  their  own  homes.  He  has 

features.  It  is  faithful  to  the  ideal  of  catholic-  to  the  jiublic,  both  in  England  and  America,  them  as  no  tourist  ever  can,  and  knows 
ity,  and  therefore  is  in  the  highest  and  best  and  already  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  them  in  a  way  impossible  to  the  diplomat  and 
sense  catholic.  are  reading  it  with  eager  eyes  to  see  what  the  civilian  of  the  customs  service. 

Presbyterianism  does  not,  however,  ascribe  changes  have  been  made  in  that  sacred  volume  He  has  told  his  story  in  pure,  simple,  and 
to  catholicity  independent  authority.  It  does  which  is  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  them.  For  English,  but  it  is  a  unique  story,  for 

not  recognize  the  creeds  and  councils  of  the  the  most  part,  we  believe  that  they  will  be  Ulysses  in  his  wanderings  found  few  people 
ancient  Church  because  they  are  ancient,  or  pleasantly  disappointed  to  find  that  the  chang-  naore  remarkable  than  that  living  to-day  be- 
because  they-are  oecumenical  and  catholic.  It  es  are  so  few ;  while  yet  some  will  grieve  that  neath  our  feet.  They  are  highly  civilized,  but 
sees  in  these  catholic  features  of  the  Church  there  are  so  many.  Sohie  familiar  passages  know  nothing  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  in- 
the  features  of  Christ  and  His  Christianity.  It  they  will  hardly  recognize.  Of  course  no  mentions  that  make  up  our  occidental  civiliza- 
sees  in  the  ancient  afiirmations  of  doctrine,  re-  change  is  grateful  which  disturbs  old  and  hal-  t*®D*  They  are  highly  cultured,  but  have  nev- 
affirmations  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  His  lowed  associations.  The  Bible  is  the  one  book  heard  of  Homer  or  Virgil  or  Dante  or  Shake- 
Ajxistles  in  forms  suited  to  the  issues  of  the  in  which  we  do  not  look  or  wish  for  novelty,  speare.  They  are  most  religious,  with  their  al- 
times,  to  resist  and  overcome  the  anti-Chris-  But  such  will  have  their  dissatisfaction  some-  tars  in  every  house.  They  cannot  marry  or 
tian  heresies  which  troubled  the  ancient  what  allayed  when  they  know  precisely  what  hury,  they  cannot  buy  or  sell  unless  the  por- 
Chureh.  It  recognizes  them  because  they  the  changes  are,  and  why  they  were  made.  To  tents  are  favorable ;  but  their  great  prophet  is 
were  legitimate  products  of  Christianity,  not  such  the  present  volume  is  invaluable,  as  it  Confucius,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  him 
because  they  were  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  contains  an  amount  of  information  not  easily  e.n  agnostic.  They  worship  their  parents,  yet 
or  the  Councils.  It  follow’s  the  Councils  be-  to  be  found  so  compact  elsewhere.  It  appears  strangle  their  children.  They  are  a 

cause  they  followed  Christ.  It  honors  Atha-  in  very  modest  form.  Strangers  looking  at  the  pnople  well  worth  studying.  They  are  espe- 
nasius  because  Athanasius  honored  Christ.  titlepage  might  not  at  first  know  who  the  wri-  cially  interesting  to  English  and  American 

But  Presbyterianism  declines  to  follow  even  ter  was,  since  his  name  appears  without  a  Rev.  Christians,  whose  missionaries  are  to-day  ex- 
Athanasius  into  error.  They  discriminate  be-  before  it  or  a  D.D.  after  it,  or  anything  to  in-  erting  the  most  potent  of  all  influences  upon 
tween  his  catholic  doctrines  and  practices,  and  diiate  that  he  was  himself  one  of  the  Revisers,  fkeir  life  and  character,  and  this  book,  by  one 
his  individual  peculiarities,  which  do  not  rep-  to  whose  untiring  labor  the  work  is  due  which  ^ke  best  known  and  most  eminently  useful 
resent  genuine  Christianity.  They  eliminate  is  here  described.  But  all  who  have  lived,  as  these  advanced  guards  of  Christendom,  will 
the  historical  Christianity  of  the  Fathers,  we  have,  in  this  city  for  thirty  years,  know  ke  welcomed  to  the  libraries  of  our  public  in- 
whlch  was  truly  catholic  from  the  local  and  that  Dr.  Chambers  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  stitutions  and  of  our  Sunday-schools,  miais- 
the  circumstantial  singularities  and  errors  Church  is  an  admirable  Biblical  scholar,  per-  ters,  and  students  of  every  sort, 
which  spring  from  the  carnal  nature  of  the  haps  the  very  best  of  all  among  the  pastors  in  Albany,  May  as,  ih85.  Charles  wood. 

best  of  men,  and  from  the  worldliness  of  the  this  city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  professors  who  *  Published  by  a.  d.  f.  Rantioiph  a  co. 

Iiurest  of  churches.  They  decline  to  ascribe  give  a  lifetime  to  a  single  language.  He  was  — ; - 

inspiration  to  the  Fathers,  so  as  to  make  them  one  of  the  American  company  for  the  Old  ’’ife  “n  b!  wmiars’.  Doro\hy^oreh^^ 

the  equal  of  the  apostles  and  iirophets.  They  Testament,  with  which  he  has  wrought  upon  “The  SpraR  Boy,”  etc.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian 
refuse  to  force  unnatural  meanings  upon  the  its  appointed  labor  for  fourteen  years.  Of  Publication. 

statements  of  the  Fathers,  in  order  to  remove  course  he  has  had  occasion  to  go  over  it— over  This  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  In- 
inadequacy  and  error.  They  recognize  that  every  chapter,  every  verse,  and  every  line,  books  recently  issued  by  the  Board, 

the  Fathers  were  guided  by  the  Holy  Siurit  in  from  Genesis  to  Malachi— first  alone  in  his  Thestoryl3oneofab8orbinginterest,illustrat- 
the  decision  of  the  great  questions  given  them  own  study,  and  then  in  counsel  with  his  bro-  development  of  Christian  character  un¬ 

to  solve  for  the  Church  of  all  ages,  but  that  they  ther-Revisers,  who  have  given  to  it  an  almost  ^®^  niftuy  adverse  circumstances, 
were  left  to  themselves,  to  their  human  wis-  incredible  minuteness  of  investigation.  All  "  good  education,  a  professing 

dom  and  the  light  of  nature  in  all  other  mat-  this  makes  him  so  familiar  with  the  work  now  Ukristian  the  heroine  of  the  story,  is  left  an  or- 


Albaiiy,  May  25,  1886.  OH 

*  Published  by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  A  Co. 


CHARLES  WOOD. 


A  young  girl  of  good  education,  a  professing 
Christian,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  is  left  an  or- 


dom  and  the  light  of  nature  in  all  other  mat-  this  makes  him  so  familiar  with  the  work  now  or  me  story,  is  lert  an  or- 

ters.  completed,  that  he  is  able  to  give  the  fullest  w^h  three  young  orphan  cousins  provi- 

Pre.sbyterianism  is  preeminently  CBtholic,  and  most  precise  information  in  regard  to  it.  yplft^ed  under  her  charge.  She  resolves 

becau.se  it  presents  all  the  genuine  features  of  He  describes  very  simply  and  modestly,  but  kive  thern  a  Christian  home  and  education 

catholicity,  and  declines  to  recognize  anything  very  clearly  and  with  sufficient  detail,  what  Pr  than  leave  them  among  other  relatives 
as  catholic  which  is  uncatholic.  The  Roman  the  changes  are,  and  why  they  were  made.  ^ko  will  pay  no  attention  to  their 

and  Greek  Churches  and  the  Anglo-Catholic  Whether  the  changes  be  in  all  ca.ses  wLse,  we  *^®  *'*’®*ning.  In  doing  this,  she  develojies 

party  are  not  .so  catholic,  because  they  make  can  at  least  be  assure  1  that  they  were  not  made  ®®‘?*8aeriflce  which  is  as  beautiful  as  her 
uncatholic  opinions  and  ((ractices  the  tests  of  without  careful  con.sideration,  after  weighing  **teadiness  of  purpose  is  undaunted.  Even 
catholicity.  well  all  the  arguments  for  and  again.st.  Some  ®''  ®  "ttle  property  of  the  cousins  is  swept 

“The  catholic  or  universal  Church,  wliich  is  in-  of  them  are  very  grt'at  improvements,  clearing  they  are  reduced  to  dependence  upon 

visible,  consists  of  the  whole  nutnber  of  the  elect,  up  obscurities  in  i)a3.sages  which  were  before  their  support,  as  well  as 

that  have  l>een,  are,  or  shall  be  gathered  into  one,  unintelligible.  Other  changes  seem  to  us  not  ®’*^  education,  she  adheres  resolutely  to 

under  Christ,  the  Head  thereof ;  and  is  the  spouse,  called  for.  It  may  be  well  enough  in  the  Ten  Purpose  in  their  behalf.  She  mortgages 
the  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all.  Commandments  to  change  “Thou  shall  not  ®^  little  [)roperty  to  buy  out  a  flourishing 
The  visible  Church,  which  is  al.so  c,atholi<-  or  uni-  kill  ”  to  “  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,”  as  kill-  ®®kool,  that  she  may  keep  a  home  for  herself 
versal  under  the  Gospel  (not  conllnfid  to  one  nation  ing  is  sometimes  justifiable  and  nece.ssary,  ^-kpnit  when  her  hard-fisted  uncle  and  her 
before,  under  the  lawi,  consists  of  all  tlios<!  though  we  can  hardly  think  the  i)Ossibility  of  aunt  made  their  former  home  un- 

throughout  tin*  world  that  profess  the  true  relig-  error  is  so  great  as  to  refpiire  this  change  in  kearable. 

ion,  together  with  their  childr(*n;  and  is  the  king-  the  text  to  guard  against  it.  But  in  the  Second  ^®*^  unanswered  prayers  for  success  in  the 
dOm  of  ttie  Lord  .lesus  Christ,  the  liouse  and  fami-  Commandment  to  change  “  visiting  the  inifjui-  *®kool  lead  her  to  wonder  how  her  Heavenly 
ly  of  God,  out  of  whidi  there  is  no  ordinary  possi-  ties  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  »mfo  the  father  could  neglect  her  while  her  purpose 
bility  of  salvation.  This  catholic  Church  hath  third  and  fourth  generation,”  into  “  ujjon  the  good,  so  pure,  so  self-sacrificing.  By 

t»«.*en  sometimes  more,  sonietirnes  less  visible.  .\nd  third  and  apoa  the  fourth  generation,”  seems  kowever  she  learns  the  great  lesson  of 

particular  Chur<*hes,  whicli  are  members  thereof,  to  us  not  for  the  better,  as  it  gives  no  addition-  implicit  trust,  in  the  kind  care  and  the 

are  more  or  less  purt*,  according  as  the  doctrine  of  al  force  or  meaning ;  while  in  this  revised  form  ker  Father  above,  who  doeth  all 

the  Gospel  is  biught  and  embrac«*d,  ordinances  ad-  the  idea  is  more  clumsily  ex[)ressed.  So  a  ^kings  well,  even  though  for  a  time  clouds  and 
mini.ster<*d,  and  worship  jierformed  more  or  le.ss  good  many  of  the  changes  are,  in  our  judg-  may  be  round  about  Him  so  thick 

purely  in  them.  The  Protestant  Churches  under  ment  no  iinproi  emenl  ■  and  if  we  must  sneak  ®ke  cannot  r)OS8ibly  see  His  smiling  face 

heaven  are  subject  both  to  nuxture  and  error,  and  i  »  i  ’  throiiirh  them 

some  have  so  degeneraUsl  as  to  become  no  Church-  ®dr  mind  freely,  we  must  often  say,  as  was  said  t*  i  '  -n  t,  •  in 

es  of  Christ,  but  synagogues  of  Satan.  Neverthe-  the  new  ani^  the  old  wine,  “  The  old  is  bet-  lew  books  will  better  inspire  young  ladies 

less,  there  shall  always  be  a  Church  on  earth  to  -  with  heroic  puriKise,  with  Christian  courage, 

worship  God  according  to  His  will  ”  iWestrninster  with  entire  dependence  ufwn  God  for  help 

Confession,  xx\.  1,  i,  4,  and  o).  i>ey  atreet.  New  York.  in  every  time  of  need.  o.  w.  m. 


some  have  so  degeneraUsi  as  to  become  no  Church-  miiiu  irtciy,  we  rnusi  oiien  say,  as  was  said 
es  of  Christ,  but  synagogues  of  Satan.  Neverthe-  fke  new  ani^the  old  wine,  “  The  old  is  bet¬ 
less,  there  shall  always  be  a  Church  on  earth  to  ttt: 

worshii)  (4od  accordinir  to  His  will  ”  iW"estriiiriMfAr  ^  Oompasiox  to  thk  Reviheii  old  TEfeTAXKST.  By  Tal- 
worsnip  woo  at m  "in  >  " esirnmster  1,^1  W.  Chambers.  Publl»hed  by  Fuuk  A  Wagnalls.  10 and 
Confession,  xxv.  1,  2,  4,  and  o).  ,2  uey  atreet.  New  York.  auu 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 
By  William  P.  Breed,  D.D. 


The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  has  just 
been  held  at  its  rooms,  1229  Race  street,  in  this 
dty,  at  which  the  annual  report  was  read  by 
the  secretary,  the  Rev,  D.  K.  Turner.  This  re¬ 
port  says  that  during  the  past  year 
The  Society  has  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Every  week  has  witnesaed  additions  to  the 
volumes,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  in  the  library, 
contribute  by  friends  of  the  institution  in  other 
lands.  Pastors  have  sent  many  histories  of  church¬ 
es,  published  and  in  manuscript,  and  narratives 
and  addresses. 

A  large  show-case  contains  many  objects  of  rare 
interest,  and  will  be  the  receptacle  in  a  few  years 
of  a  large  number  of  quaint  memorials  of  the  past. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi¬ 
dent— Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  New  York ;  Vice- 
presidents— Rev.  John  Leyburn,  D.D.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. ;  William  A.  Wheeloek,  New  York ; 
Rev.  M.  D.  Hoge,  Richmond ;  Rev.  S.  J.  Nic- 
colls,  D.D.,  St.  Louis;  Samuel  Sloan,  Esq., 
New  York ;  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
New  York ;  Rev.  J.  T.  Cooper,  D.D.,  Allegheny ; 
Rev.  E.  P.  Cowan,  D.D.,Rttsburg;  Rev.  Fran¬ 
cis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Princeton  ;  Rev. 
William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  New  York ;  Recording 
Secretary,  Rev.  J.  B.  Dales,  D.D. ;  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary  and  Librarian— Rev.  D.  K.  Tur¬ 
ner;  Treasurer— Prof.  DeB.  K.  Ludwig;  Finan¬ 
cial  Secretary — Rev.  Andrew  McElwain,  D.D. 
There  is  also  an  executive  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  twenty -four  clergymen. 

Some  of  these  days,  when  the  wealthy  and 
Intelligent  of  our  great  Church  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  from  the  lime  when  the  Waldenses 
suffered  and  bled,  down  to  our  own  time,  God 
has  been  using  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
extension  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  the 
cause  of  education,  in  missions  the  world  over, 
and  that  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  collect 
and  preserve  the  record  of  these  doings,  that 
the  story  may  feed  and  stimulate  the  ardor  of 
our  children  and  children’s  children,  this  So¬ 
ciety — the  only  Society  in  the  land  that  gives 
itself  exclusively  to  this  work— will  receive  the 
money  needed  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be, 
an  instrument  for  grand  service  for  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  cause.  It  ought  to  have  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  for  constant  work  in  gathering,  ar¬ 
ranging,  and  utilizing  historical  treasures;  it 
ought  to  have  a  lecture-room,  a  museum,  and 
a  library  proper.  Fifty  dollars  makes  the  giv¬ 
er  a  life  member,  and  five  dollars  a  year  an  an¬ 
nual  member.  But  the  Society  ought  to  receive 
large  donations,  and  ought  to  be  remembered 
in  the  legacies  left  by  those  to  whom  God  has 
entrusted  wealth. 

The  late  Rev.  John  C.  Backus,  D.D.,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  not  very  long  before  his  death,  visited 
our  Historical  Rooms,  and  in  his  will  left  five 
hundred  dollars,  which  has  been  received  and 
invested  as  the  beginning  of  a  permanent 
working  fund.  Having  raised  in  Philadelphia 
over  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  having  the 
library  now  housed  and  secured  within  a  fire¬ 
proof  enclosure,  and  being  entirely  out  of  debt, 
we  are  looking  anxiously  for  an  endowment 
fund  from  friends  in  other  sections  of  the 
Church. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
presented  to  the  library  a  vellum-bound  vol¬ 
ume  containing  the 

‘‘Principal!  Acta  of  the  aolemne  Qenerall  Assembly  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  indicted  by  the  Kings  Higestie,  and 
oonvened  at  Glasgow  the  XXI  of  November,  1638.” 
Among  these  Acts  are  the  following : 

Every  Parish  would  have  a  Reader  and  a  Schoole 
where  children  are  to  be  bred  in  readirg,  writing, 
and  grounds  of  religion,  according  to  the  laudable 
Acts  both  of  Kirk  and  Parliament  made  before. 

ACT  ANENT  MINISTERS  CATECHISING. 

The  Assembly  considering  that  the  long  waited- 
for  fruits  of  the  Gospel  cannot  take  effect  except 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God  be  carrietl  from 
the  pulpit  to  every  family  within  each  parisn,  hath 
therefore  appointed  that  every  minister,  besides 
his  paines  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  shall  have  weekly 
catechising  of  some  part  of  the  Pari.sh,  and  not  al¬ 
together  cast  over  the  examination  of  the  people 
till  a  little  before  the  Communion. 

ACT  AGAINST  WITCHES  AND  CHARMERS. 

The  Assembly  ordaines  all  ministers  within  the 
Kingdome  carefully  to  take  notice  of  all  Charmers, 
Witches,  and  all  such  abusers  of  the  people,  and 
to  urge  the  Acts  of  Parliament  to  l»e  executed 
against  them :  and  that  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  Parliament  shall  re«*ommend  to 
the  said  Supreme  Judicatory  the  care  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Lawes  against  such  persons  in  the  most 
behoovefull  way. 

From  the  above  we  see  that  Presbyterians,  so 
ready  for  every  good  work,  were  not  altogether 
neglectful  df  the  important  duty  of  suppress¬ 
ing  witchcraft.  King  James,  the  “  Solomon  ” 
of  his  time,  had  as  much  trouble  with  witches 
as  he  had  with  tobacco.  He  was  detained  for 
many  days  from  crossing  the  seas  to  visit  his 
Norway  bride  by  furious  storms  that  made 
navigation  anything  but  safe,  and  the  whole 
turmoil  was  the  work  of  witches.  In  his  dread 
of  witches,  James  was  atone,  not  only  with  the 
Pope,  but  with  Blackstone,  Bacon,  John  Locke, 
and  many  more.  In  1484  the  Pope  issued  a 
Bull  against  witches,  in  execution  of  which 
great  numbers  were  put  to  death.  In  France 
no  less  than  six  hundred  jiersons  were  executed 
in  1609.  In  England  hundreds  perished. 

Penecution  of  Witches  in  America. 

During  the  one  year  that  the  frenzy  raged  in 
Salem,  nineteen  witches  were  put  to  death.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  savage  law  of  King  James 
was  adopted  by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  which 
declared  that  it  “  shall  be  put  in  execution  in 
this  province,  and  be  of  like  force  and  effect  as 
if  the  same  were  here  repeated  and  enacted.” 
Nor  was  the  law  allowed  to  remain  altogether 
a  dead  letter.  “  On  the  27th  of  12th  month, 
1683,  Margaret  Mattson  and  Yeshro  Hendrick¬ 
son,”  were  brought  to  trial  in  Philadelphia  for 
witchcraft.  William  Penn  presided  at  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  on  his  charge  to  the  jury,  a 
true  bill  was  found.  Margaret  had  wickedly 
bewitched  calves  and  geese  and  cattle.  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  gave  the  charge  to  the  Petit  Jury, 
who  brought  in  the  verdict  “  Guilty  of  having 
the  common  fame  of  a  witch,  but  not  guilty  in 
the  manner  and  formas  she  stands  indict^.” 
The  two  women  were  let  off  upon  security  giv¬ 
en  by  each  of  them  of  good  behavior  for  six 
months.  We  see  then  that  the  whole  supersti¬ 
tion  tapered  off  as  it  approached  the  city  of 
Penn.  In  France  the  victims  were  thousands, 
in  England  they  were  hundreds,  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  there  were  in  all  perhaps  twenty-five,  and 
in  Philadelphia  the  force  had  so  spent  itself 
that  it  secured  only  the  trial  of  two  and  the 
execution  of  none ! 

Our  magnificent  superiority  to  the  people  of 
those  times  in  the  matter  of  witchcraft,  as  in  so 
many  other  things,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  statement  in  one  of  our  recent  news¬ 
papers: 

“  Five  children  of  a  farmer  near  Windsor  Castle, 
Berks  county.  Pa.,  have  within  a  few  days  become 
afflicted  with  a  horrible  malady,  the  symptoms  be¬ 
ing  terrible  paroxysms,  spasms,  and  hysterics, 
somewhat  resembling  hydrophobia.”  They  have 
much  difflculty  in  breathing,  crouch  behind  stoves, 
weep  to  excess,  and  are  frequently  stung  on  vari¬ 
ous  portions  of  their  bodies.  This  is  all  the  fault 
of  an  old  woman  of  the  vicinage  who  exercises  a 
potent  magnetic  influence  over  the  afflicted  persons, 
•nd  by  means  of  it,  squeezes  and  stings  them  from 
a  distance,  and  invisibly  in  the  most  lamentable 
manner.  The  victims  regularly  attend  the  public 
school,  presided  over  by  “  one  of  the  ablest  teach¬ 
ers  in  Northern  Berks,”  who  has  not  hitherto  be¬ 
lieved  In  witches,  but  whose  skepticism  has  been 


rudely  shaken  by  the  facts  occurring  under  his  very 
eyes.  The  practice  of  witchcraft  is,  we  believe,  in¬ 
creasing  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  witches  are 
becoming  emboldened  by  impunity. 

It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  prompt  measures 
have  been  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  children, 
and  that  ”  a  witch  doctor  has  been  sent  from 
Reading  to  treat  them.” 

Another  gift  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society  is 
a  fac-simile  of  the  celebrat  ed  St.  Bartholomew 
medal.  This  historic  medal,  struck  off  by  the 
pitiless  Papacy  in  exultation  over  the  awful 
massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  eve,  August  24, 
1572,  in  which  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children  were  cut  in  pieces ; 
Coligny  stabbed  and  then  kicked  by  the  bru¬ 
tal  Guise,  his  head  cut  off  and  sent  to  the  Pope, 
and  his  body  dragged  for  days  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  Paris— this  medal,  ordered  by  the 
Pope  and  executed  under  his  eye,  still  looks 
Rome  in  the  face.  On  one  side  of  the  medal 
Gregory  XIII.  is  pilloried  forever,  and  on 
the  other  is  a  picture  of  the  Massacre  with 
the  legend  around  the  edge  “  Hugunotorum 
Strages.”  Another  medal  was  struck  off  by 
Charles  IX.,  showing  the  monster  himself  on 
one  side  with  a  short  Roman  svpord  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  staff  with  a  human 
head  upon  the  point.  The  legend  reads  “Pietas 
excitavit  Justiciam  ”  —  “Piety”  (that  is,  the 
piety  of  Charles  IX.  and  Catherine  de  Medici) 

“  kindled  justice.”  For  with  Rome  execution 
of  heretics  is  simple  justice. 

And  bn  the  walls  of  the  Sala  Regia  in  the 
Vatican  are  three  frescoes  by  Vasavi,  one  of 
them  showing  King  Charles  plotting  the  mas¬ 
sacre,  one  the  attack  on  Coligny,  one  the  aw¬ 
ful  massacre — these  frescoes  executed  by  a 
Catholic  arti.st  for  a  Catholic  Pope,  and  kept 
for  more  than  three  hundretl  years  at  the  Cath¬ 
olic  headquarters  at  Rome. 

Snpprecsion  of  Vice  and  Inunorality. 

On  a  recent  evening  our  beautiful  Associa¬ 
tion  Hall  was  well  filled  with  representative 
men,  come  together  to  inaugurate  a  new  soci 
ety  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality, 
and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  man  who  enjoys 
the  distinguished  honor  of  being  hated  with 
perfect  hatred  by  the  worst  men  and  women 
in  the  land,  and  the  discomfort  of  being  mis¬ 
interpreted  by  many  people  of  the  better  sort 
—viz:  Anthony  Comstock.  With  him  came 
President  Colgate  of  the  New  York  society, 
and  both  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
We  can  understand  how  certain  people  can  be 
bad  themselves,  but  how  creatures  made  in 
God’s  image  can  sink  so  low,  men  and  women, 
as  to  get  their  own  consent  to  make  a  loath¬ 
some  living  by  corrupting  and  destroying 
young  men  and  maidens  by  such  processes, 
surpasses  comprehension.  But  to  what  mean¬ 
ness  will  not  men  condescend  for  money  ?  I 
have  seen  a  young  man  who  had  lost  both  his 
arms,  and  who  was  a  slave  to  the  appetite  for 
strong  drink.  This  young  man  would  go  into 
the  drinking  saloon,  and  the  creature  behind 
the  bar  would  mix  the  draught,  pour  it  down 
the  throat,  put  the  hand  into  the  pocket  of  the 
youth,  take  out  the  i)ay,  make  the  change  and 
put  it  back  into  the  pocket,  and  then  send  his 
customer  away !  Surely  if  there  was  any  man¬ 
hood  left  in  that  bar-tender,  it  would  require 
a  microscope  of  the  highest  magnifying  power 
to  see  it.  What,  then,  must  the  vocation  be  in 
comparison  with  which  even  this  is  respecta¬ 
ble  ?  There  are  those  who  are  more  or  less 
skeptical  as  to  the  prevalence  of  this  iniquity. 
It  does  not  come  under  their  eye,  while  in  fact 
in  many  a  case  their  own  children  are  among 
the  victims.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  publi¬ 
cations  in  a  school  kept  in  the  house  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Presbyterian  minister.  Mr.  Comstock, 
walking  down  Chestnut  street,  saw  some  sus¬ 
picious  looking  books  in  a  window;  went  in 
and  inquired  the  price;  was  informed  that  the 
real  article  was  in  the  back  store ;  saw  the  real 
article,  made  a  purchase,  went  to  the  District- 
Attorney,  c^me  back,  “took  the  whole  stock,” 
and  got  the  vile  vender  into  jail!  Mr.  Com¬ 
stock  expressed  unbounded  commendation 
of  our  United  States  District-Attorney  John 
K.  Valentine,  and  County  District-Attorney 
George  S.  Graham,  and  congratulated  —  as 
well  he  might— Philadelphia  in  having  officers 
so  true  and  faithful. 

Mr.  Comstock  touched  upon  a  great  and  sore 
evil— the  amount  of  degrading  matter  furnish¬ 
ed  every  day  by  the  common  newspaper  press ; 
the  array  of  crimes  and  shames  served  up  day 
by  day,  and  the  sickening  detail  with  which 
the  incidents  are  dwelt  upon,  turning  what 
should  be  a  healthful  stream  into  a  malarious 
and  ill-smelling  sewer.  In  many  instances  one 
takes  up  a  large  morning  paper,  and  in  the 
editorial  columns  finds  a  cai>ital  sermon  in  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  brutalities  of  prize  fighting, 
and  then  on  another  page  of  the  same  i)aper  a 
full  report  of  a  recent  prize  fight,  told  off  in  all 
the  slang  of  the  brutality ;  so  that  the  moral 
Christian  breakfast-room  is  delighted  with 
what  is  found  on  one  page,  and  the  slums  are 
delighted  with  what  they  find  on  the  other. 

Then  we  have  publishing  houses,  which  with 
the  scent  of  the  vulture  for  carrion,  detect  the 
appearance  of  the  last  filthy  French  novel,  se¬ 
cure  its  prompt  translation,  and  offer  it  boldly 
for  sale  in  the  shop  windows,  and  revel  in  the 
gold  thus  gained.  The  very  bread  bought  with 
such  money  needs  disinfecting.  But  oh,  the 
sacra  auri  fames ! 

The  Men  of  the  Sea. 

Innumerable  fishes  dart  to  and  fro  beneath 
the  surfaceof  the  sea,  and  innumerable  vessels 
of  all  sizes  and  forms  are  ever  darting  to  and 
fro  uiK)n  its  surface.  The  ocean  must  bear 
upon  its  bosom  a  population  of  a  million  or 
two  of  sailors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of 
passengers.  Much  has  been  done  for  the  sailor 
on  the  sea,  and  much,  though  all  too  little,  for 
the  sailor  on  the  shore.  The  condition  of  Jack 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  flying  fish,  as  he  leaps 
out  of  the  sea  to  escape  one  foe  and  lands  on 
the  deck  of  the  ship  where  he  suffocates.  The 
storms,  the  cold,  and  too  often  the  cruelty  of 
officers  at  sea,  make  his  life  one  of  constant 
toil  and  discomfort  and  i)eril,  and  from  the 
ship  he  too  often  drops  straight  into  the  jaws 
of  the  land-shark. 

In  Philadelphia  we  have  an  ancient  church 
for  seamen,  the  Eastburn  Mariners  Church. 
Many  years  ago  an  honest  quaker  went  to  hear 
Whitefleld  and  was  converted  and  numbered 
among  the  first  fruits  of  that  great  preacher’s 
labors  in  America.  His  son  Joseph,  after  a 
varied  experience  in  the  shop  of  the  mechanic 
and  in  the  army,  began  to  labor  with  great  zeal 
and  success  for  the  souls  of  men.  During  the 
ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  in  this  city,  he  toiled 
with  tireless  zeal  and  heroic  courage,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  among  the  sick  and  the  dy¬ 
ing  and  the  dead.  At  length  when  well  on  in 
years,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  win¬ 
ning  the  sailor  to  Christ.  In  this  work  he  was 
very  successful  and  became  greatly  endeared  to 
the  sailor.  No  name  was  more  fondly  uttered 
by  the  converted  seamen  than  that  of  “  Father 
Eastburn.”  Having  no  near  relatives  living, 
at  his  death  he  bequeathed  most  of  his  means 
to  the  cause  of  the  sailor,  and  the  income  from 
his  estate  is  still  doing  its  blessed  work.  Since 
the  Mariners  Chapel  was  built,  there  have 
been  gathered  into  it  about  a  thousand  con¬ 
verted  souls.  The  present  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Henry  F.  Lea,  Is  meeting  with  large  success  in 
his  work.  There  is  great  ne#d  of  pecuniary  aid 
to  enable  the  workers  at  the  chapel  to  do  the 


work  that  awaits  their  hands.  Any  person  of 
wealth  who  cares  for  the  men  of  the  sea,  can 
hardly  do  better  with  some  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  than  to  give  a  donation  or  leave  a  legacy 
to  this  excellent  enterprise. 


ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Whatever  of  rivalry  there  may  be  between 
our  two  cities,  there  is  no  jealousy  apparent  on 
the  part  of  the  Churches  or  the  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  of  these  twin  cities.  The  utmost  harmony 
seems  to  prevail  in  our  ecclesiastical  relations. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  other  evangelical  denomi¬ 
nations,  the  Presbyterians  are  all  under  one 
banner.  We  all  belong  to  the  Presbytery  of 
St.  Paul.  Pastors  and  people  are  as  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church  in  one  city  as  in  the  other.  The  great 
question  with  us  is  “How  can  we  reach  the 
masses  rolling  in  upon  us  ?  ”  They  come  so 
fast  we  hardly  know  how  to  provide  for  them. 

I  often  think  of  an  experience  my  sainted 
mother  loved  to  refer  to  in  her  old  age.  My 
father  was  a  country  pastor,  and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  ministry  and  of  their  married  life, 
when  they  were  living  on  a  small  scale,  one 
day  fourteen  visitors  made  their  appearance, 
all  of  them  relatives  from  a  distance,  and  as 
they  came  only  to  spend  the  day,  they  were 
heartily  welcomed  in  the  little  house,  and  a 
right  good  social  time  t  hey  had.  But  a  violent 
storm  arose,  and  they  were  compelled  to  stay 
all  night.  Then  came  the  tug  of  war.  How  to 
give  them  comfortable  beds  and  such  food  as 
company  should  receive,  w’as  the  problem. 
Perhaps  it  would  never  have  been  solved  sat¬ 
isfactorily  had  not  the  neighbors  come  to  the 
rescue. 

Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the  experience 
of  our  Presbyterian  family  in  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  Our  ecclesiastical  cousins  come 
flocking  to  us  from  every  quarter,  and  really 
we  hardly  have  room  for  them  at  the  Lord’s 
table.  A  week  ago  in  the  Andrew  Church  we 
had  our  communion.  The  house  was  full,  and 
there  was  no  room  for  “fencing  the  table.” 
We  could  not  say  “the  communicants  will 
take  the  body  pews.”  We  were  compelled  to 
suggest  that  all  keep  their  seats  (which  they 
did  ;  I  do  not  think  one  went  out),  and  as  the 
elements  were  distributed  by  the  elders,  it  was 
left  optional  with  the  people  to  take  or  refuse. 

But  a  worse  thing  is  that  some  of  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  cousins,  when  they  move  here,  do  not 
come  to  see  us  at  all.  They  look  at  oiir  little 
chapels,  and  think  we  have  not  room  to  extend 
to  them  hospitality.  So  they  go  to  other 
churches  better  provided  with  sanctuary  priv¬ 
ileges,  or  they  stay  away  from  church  entirely. 
I  recently  conversed  with  a  Presbyterian  who 
now  attends  church  regularly  once  a  day,  who 
informed  me  that  at  his  old  home  he  had  been 
accustomed  at  every  service  to  be  present,  not 
only  on  the  Sabbath,  but  during  the  week. 
He  said  he  loved  to  go,  and  enjoyed  his  relig¬ 
ious  privileges.  But  when  he  came  to  this 
new  country  he  did  not  immediately  find  a 
church  home.  There  was  no  attractive  place 
of  worship  near  by.  So  he  drifted,  and  as  a 
consequence  he  lost  in  a  great  measure  his 
relish  for  divine  service. 

What  shall  we  do  ?  Just  what  we  have  done 
—the  very  best  we  can.  But  there  should  be 
an  improvement,  and  it  would  be  a  clever 
thing  if  the  neighbors  would  help  us  a  little. 
Who  are  our  neighbors  ?  The  well-to-do  Pres¬ 
byterians  in  New. York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Pittsburg,  and  other  places  at  the  East. 
From  these  large  cities,  and  from  all  jiarts  of 
the  land,  and  from  the  provinces  of  Cknada, 
and  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ifeland, 
on  they  come.  Sometimes  the  younc  man 
comes  alone.  Sometimes  he  brings  alwife. 
Others  come  with  families ;  occasionally  a  large 
family.  Yesterday  I  found  a  family  of  six — 
two  brothers  and  four  sisters  (parents  dead), 
all  staunch  Presbyterians.  They  ought  to 
have  a  big  pew,  but  we  have  none  to  give 
them.  We  must  wedge  them  in  as  best  we  can 
until  we  get  our  new  church.  P.  Stryker. 


FROM  KANSAS  CITY. 

A  sojourn  of  a  few  days  in  this  young  Hercu¬ 
les  among  the  cities,  has  been  of  no  small  in¬ 
terest  to  two  of  us  who  came  down  from  the 
yet  verdureless  fields  of  Wisconsin.  A  stop  of 
a  day  on  the  way  down  with  your  disti  nguish- 
ed  correspondent  “Clement,”  was  the  first 
step  in  the  refreshing  programme.  A  growing 
church,  a  widely  established  influence,  a  troop 
of  promising  sons  and  a  generation  of  grand¬ 
children  begun,  were  the  interesting  facts 
greeting  us  here. 

Soon, on  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  we  were  borne 
delightfully  along  to  the  more  Summer-like 
regions  of  Kansas  City.  Our  old  friend  and 
colaborer,  Lycurgus  Rallsback  (a  man  of  great 
soul  and  tireless  energy;  a  man  whose  back 
salai’y  has  all  been  paid  of  the  Lord  through 
the  increase  of  Kansas  City  real  estate),  met 
us  upon  the  platform  of  the  depot  and  saw  us 
safely  through  the  bewildering  mazes  of  a 
more  than  seven-hilled  city.  Since  then  the 
stirring  life,  the  audacious  enterprise,  the  great 
exi>ectations  here  concentrated,  have  been  a 
wonder.  But  looking  out  upon  the  great  and 
splendid  regions  into  which  the  railway  lead 
us,  to  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north— re¬ 
gions  daily  swelling  in  population  and  capable 
of  holding  millions  still— and  to  the  multiply¬ 
ing  hands  of  labor  yielding  boundless  wealth, 
we  no  longer  wonder  or  doubt.  Here  a  great 
city  has  come  to  stay. 

And  that  it  may  be  a  contributor,  according 
to  its  greatness,  to  the  Christian  growth  of  the 
land,  a  worthy  and  able  band  of  ministers  are 
laboring  on  the  foundations  of  thoroughgoing 
churches.  A  son  of  Mark  Hopkins  opened  the 
ministers’  meeting  of  to-day  with  a  sound  and 
thoughtful  paper  on  the  necessity  of  preserv¬ 
ing  our  Christian  institutions.  The  discussion 
following  showed  how  sterling  the  sentiment 
was  that  supported  him  among  all  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  all  denominations  and  colors.  Young 
Hopkins  is  felt  to  be  a  very  wise  and  energetic 
leader  in  Congregational  planting.  A  son  of 
our  own  Dr.  Schaff  also,  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  doing  an  admirable 
work  in  building  a  beautiful  and  commodious 
house  of  worship,  and  gathering  and  establish¬ 
ing  in  it  a  united  and  vigorous  congregation. 
A  call  just  received  by  him  to  the  First  Church 
in  Detroit,  has  been  declined  in  the  interest  of 
this  work.  And  we  think  wisely,  for  better  is 
it  to  build  than  to  accept  what  is  already  built. 

At  the  head  of  our  Presbyterian  work  here  is 
Dr.  Thompson.  As  the  pastor  beloved  of  its 
largest  and  wealthiest  congregation,  as  a  de¬ 
lightful  and  earnest  preacher,  he  wields  a  com¬ 
manding  influence.  It  is  truly  inspiring  to 
look  upon  the  great  congregations  gathered  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  comfortable  of 
churches,  and  largely  young  people.  Bare  in¬ 
deed  is  the  opportunity  of  the  preacher  who 
has  access  to  those  ears  and  hearts,  and  well 
we  believe  is  the  opportunity  improved. 

In  addition  to  the  several  Presbyterian 
Church  enterprises  now  pushing  forward  un¬ 
der  acceptab  .e  pastors,  are  two  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  character.  Your  readers  are  already 
well  informed  as  to  Park  College,  under  Presi¬ 
dent  McAfee,  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  students  are  al¬ 
ready  under  instruction,  a  prominent  feature 
of  which  is  thorough  Bible  instruction.  Ano¬ 


ther  enterprise  just  undertaken  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  is  a  Female  College  at  Independence,  ten 
miles  to  the  north.  This  already  has  hand¬ 
some  grounds,  a  good  building,  and  seventy- 
five  pupils,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Weller. 
These  institutions  of  learning,  now  well  plant¬ 
ed,  cannot  fail  to  be,  as  they  grow,  mighty 
helpers  of  the  cause. 

And  happy  is  it  that  the  Christian  enterprise 
of  this  young  city  is  thus  awake  and  devoted. 
Organizations  tending  to  the  corruption  of 
morals  and  to  the  removal  of  all  restraint,  are 
especially  busy.  An  organization  for  the  sec¬ 
ularization  of  society,  and  presided  over  by  a 
United  States  Judge,  is  just  now  demanding 
the  removal  of  all  laws  protecting  religion, 
and  the  giving  of  free  exercise  to  the  natural 
man.  And  not  to  be  associated  with  these  in 
character,  but  inimical  in  another  way  to  our 
well  being  as  a  people,  are  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  institutions,  here,  as  everywhere,  planting 
themselves  abundantly  and  in  the  choicest 
spots.  Well  is  it  that  the  only  antidote  of  all 
these,  in  the  shape  of  a  pure  Christianity,  is 
being  energetically  and  promptly  planted  in 
these  great  and  growing  centres.  Thanks,  un¬ 
der  God,  to  all  our  great  Protestant  agencies, 
to  the  Boards  of  our  own  Church  and  others, 
that  enable  the  Bible  and  the  pulpit  and  the 
college  to  follow  the  emigrant  into  the  remot¬ 
est  territory.  Let  every  Christian  of  every  de¬ 
nomination  give  to  these  agencies  the  hearti¬ 
est  sympathy  and  most  liberal  support. 

J.  E.  g. 

May  18,  1885. 


JAMESTOWN,  THE  (TTY  ON  THE  OUTLET. 

The  stream  of  Summer  pilgrims  to  Chautau¬ 
qua  from  the  East,  passes  through  Jamestown, 
up  the  outlet  on  which  the  town  is  built,  and 
then  away  by  steamers  to  the  famous  resort 
now  crowned  by  the  big  Athenaeum  Hotel,  and 
beginning  to  be  called  by  its  votaries  a  “  Sum¬ 
mer  University.” 

The  accounts  of  tourists  dwell  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  attractions  of  “  Chautau<pia,”and 
the  other  Lake  resorts,  and  devote  but  little 
space  to  the  flourishing  town  mentioned  above, 
which  is  quite  as  worthy  of  (lescrii)tion,  and 
does  not  depend  for  its  prosperity  in  the  least 
on  being  “  written  up  ”  in  the  journals. 

Jamestown  appears  to  have  been  predestined 
from  the  beginning  to  a  career  of  unbroken 
prosperity.  The  oldest  inhaV)itant  cannot  re¬ 
member  a  time  in  which  it  was  not  flourishing. 
Its  growth  and  ardor  have  never  been  sensibly 
checked,  even  in  the  most  memorable  years  of 
business  depression.  However  gloomy  the  out¬ 
look  might  be  for  other  towns  in  the  region, 
and  however  doubtful  their  future,  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  Jamestown  have  always  been  bright. 
Several  tremendous  tires  have  scourged  it,  but 
it  has  always  risen  stronger  and  more  beautiful 
from  their  ashes. 

Situated  upon  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake, 
and  thus  having  the  advantage  not  only  of  a 
great  and  unfailing  water  power,  but  of  a  water 
communication  through  the  Conewaugo  with 
the  Allegany,  it  began  its  history  as  a  lumbering 
town,  cutting  immense  (piantlties  of  boards, 
lath,  scantling,  shingles,  etc.,  and  .sending  them 
down  by  way  of  Warren  to  the  markets  of 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  other  river  cities. 
A  little  below  the  village  there  sprang  up  in 
time  manufactories  of  window-sash,  pails,  and 
various  wooden  ware,  which  went  to  market  in 
flat  boats  the  same  way  with  the  rafts.  Soon 
a  small  steamer  began  to  ply  on  the  lake  once 
a  day  between  Jamestown  and  the  county 
town  of  yayville. 

As  already  observed  the  success  of  the  town 
was  assured  from  the  very  first,  and  so  long  ago 
as  1837  the  hill  on  which  it  stood  presented  by 
far  the  finest  and  most  promising  village  to  be 
found  in  the  western  end  of  the  State,  with 
four  large  churches.  Congregational,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  an  academy,  engine 
house  for  the  tire  company,  flouring  mill,  wool¬ 
en  factories,  foundries,  excellent  hotels,  a  week¬ 
ly  journal  office,  and  no  end  of  stores  and  shops. 
The  whole  country  side  resorted  thither  for 
supplies  by  converging  roads. 

To-day  the  place  is  a  populous  and  bustling 
city  in  all  but  the  formal  adoption  of  its  char¬ 
ter,  which  is  at  hand.  With  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants  it  has  si>read  itself  all 
over  and  beyond  its  original  hill,  has  run  up 
and  down  the  outlet,  covered  all  the  flat  on  the 
opposite  side  with  a  miniature  Brooklyn, 
climbed  the  heights  beyond  and  crowded  Swede 
Hill  and  English  Hill  with  neat  dwelling 
houses,  stretched  eastward  and  virtually  swal¬ 
lowed  up  the  suburbs  of  Piousville  and  Dexter- 
ville,  and  crowned  its  original  sightly  eleva¬ 
tion  with  noble  and  substantial  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  buildings,  of  which  any  town  might  be 
proud.  To  say  nothingof  the  many  stately  and 
elegant  private  mansions,  the  great  business 
blocks,  the  noble  Union  School  building  with 
its  clock-tower  and  its  recently  added  wings, 
the  new  Presbyterian  Church,  the  still  larger 
though  yet  incomplete  Methodist  Church,  the 
Allen  Opera  House,  and  the  spacious  and  well 
kept  Sherman  House,  are  buildings  which 
would  attract  attention  anywhere.  All  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  a  modern  town  are  here  in  perfec¬ 
tion-street  railway,  pavements,  water-works, 
gas-works,  telephone,  electric  lighting,  and  free 
postal  delivery.  Hither  come  the  tracks  of  the 
Dunkirk  &  Allegany  Valley,  Buffalo  &  South¬ 
western,  and  “  Nypano  ”  railways ;  two  lines  of 
steamers,  the  “White  Stack”  and  the  “Red 
Stack,”  besides  one  or  two  independent  boats 
ply  ui)on  Chautauqua  Lake ;  excellent  hotels 
with  all  the  recent  imj)rovements  are  oi)en  to 
the  travelling  public,  and  the  lower  i)art  of  the 
town  fairly  hums  with  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  including  among  others  grain  drill- 
works,  lounge  factory,  cane-seat  factory,  i>iano 
factory,  furnaces,  woolen  mills,  worsted  mills, 
alpaca  mill,  and  cotton  mill. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  steamboat 
companies,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  rush  of 
travel  during  the  Summer  months,  have  felt 
themselves  able  to  offer  season  tu:keis  on  their 
boats  this  year,  and  have  been  selling  them 
by  thousands  at  one  dollar  each. 

The  Church  interests  of  Jame.stown  have  al¬ 
ways  been  well  cared  for,  and  the  community 
is  a  church-going  iieople.  The  summit  for  so 
many  years  crowned  by  the  old  -  fashioned 
Congregational  Church,  is  now  occupied  by  a 
large  and  handsome  private  residence,  while 
the  church  has  built  in  another  part  of  the  town. 
St.  Luke’s  Episcopal  Church  has  just  called 
to  the  rectorship  the  Rev.  A.  Sidney  Dealy  of 
Buffalo. 

The  Swedes  have  two  churches  on  their  own 
hill.  There  is  one  Romish  Church  and  one  Bap¬ 
tist.  The  Methodists,  whose  proximity  to  their 
cherished  “Chautauqua”  naturally  makes 
them  strong,  are  building  a  church  which 
promises  to  be  the  largest,  if  not  the  finest,  in 
the  town.  It  is  to  be  surmounted  with  three 
towers,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  town.  The  Presbyterians  lost 
their  church  a  few  years  ago  by  fire,  but  they 
have  reared  in  place  of  it  a  noble  and  beauti¬ 
ful  edifice,  from  which  the  last  year  has  wiped 
every  vestige  of  debt. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  spend  a  Sabbath  in 
this  church  not  long  ago  in  exchange  with  its 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Barrows,  successor 
to  a  line  of  pastors — Gillett,  Gray,  Hequem- 
bourg,  Blinn,  King,  Rowe,  VanWyck,  Thomp¬ 


son,  Macomber,  Erdman,  and  Condict,  one  or 
two  of  whom  were  more  than  once  pastors  of 
the  Church.  The  edifice  is  large,  convenient, 
solid,  and  beautiful.  The  faces  of  the  found¬ 
ers  and  early  members  of  the  congregation. 
Brown,  Jones,  Rogers,  Dewey,  Wait,  Keyes, 
Allen,  Blanchard,  Hawley,  and  others,  are  seen 
no  more— strong  and  marked  men  many  of 
them  were.  A  new  generation  is  in  their  place 
—a  generation,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  the  liberal  things  they  pro¬ 
vide,  the  spirit  and  method  with  which  they 
manage  their  Sunday-school,  and  their  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  means  of  grace,  not  unworthy 
to  succeed  the  good  and  true  who  have  passed 
away.  One  active  and  interesting  lady  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  she  had  been  a  teacher  in 
that  Sunday-school  continnoasbj  from  the  year 
1834. 

Bro.  Barrows,  who  was  installed  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  of  1883,  has  labored  unremittingly,  and 
had  a  good  and  cheering  account  to  give  of  his 
charge  in  the  annual  narrative  to  Presbytery. 
A  hard  student,  a  painstaking  preacher,  and 
qualified  by  a  somewhat  remarkable  i>ersonal 
experience  to  grapple  with  the  problems  and 
objections  of  modern  doubt  and  unbelief,  he 
has  thrown  into  the  work  of  his  pastorate  an 
amount  of  energy  which  w’ould  have  exhaust¬ 
ed  a  weaker  man.  Long  may  his  usefulness 
continue.  Clericus. 


Ktft  KrUgfottfii 


The  Examiner  makes  a  sharp  comment  on 
the  Ministerial  Wirepuller  : 

It  was  remarked  of  a  celebrated  Englishman 
that  he  never  took  snuff  without  a  stratagem. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  a  certain  type  of  peojile 
who  accomplish  everything  by  indirections  ;  who 
never  toke  a  stniightforward  course  to  any 
goal ;  who  are  always  plotting  and  manamviing 
and  pulling  wires  to  gain  their  ends.  Those 
ends  may  be,  and  often  are  laudable  in  them¬ 
selves — so  laudalde  that  it  would  not  be  hard 

secure  the  eobperation  of  right-minded  men 
and  women  in  attaining  them  without  any 
tine  dii)loniacy.  The  shortest  cut  would  be  the 
best.  Transparent  simplicity  of  purposi*  would 
be  the  surest  way  to  success.  But  dii)lomacy 
has  become  such  a  i)assion  with  this  kind  of 
person,  that  he  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  take 
any  otlu'r  tlian  a  crooked  and  roundabout  way 
towards  his  object. 

We  come  naturally  to  be  shy  of  such  persons 
and  very  suspicious  of  their  motives.  When 
they  ask  us  to  do  anything,  we  at  once  !isk  our¬ 
selves  “What  is  the  fellow  diiving  at?  This 
thing  appears  innocent  enough,  but  he  has  some 
other  end  in  view ;  I  must  be  cautious,  or  he 
will  get  me  into  a  scrape  before  I  know  it.”  W’e 
distrust  the  man  of  indirections  even  when  he 
is  aiming  at  a  worthy  olqect.  We  not  only  dis¬ 
trust  but  despise  him. 

But  perhaps  the  most  deplorable  of  all  the 
men  who  pull  wirt*8  is  the  ministerial  wire-pul¬ 
ler.  Blessed  is  that  church  whose  ])astor  is 
straiglitforward  to  the  verge  of  bluntness ; 
whose  yea  is  always  yea,  wliose  transparent 
purpose  is  written  on  a  guileless  face  and  aiuli- 
i)le  in  every  word. 

The  wire-jmller  is  confined  to  no  one  denomi- 
nati(m.  Among  the  Presi)yterian8  the  contest 
for  the  highest  lionor  in  the  Uhurch,  the  mode¬ 
rator  of  the  General  A8seml)ly,  has  come  to 
such  a  pa.ss  that  The  Ob-server  feels  called  up¬ 
on  U>  protest  against  the  whoh'sale  electioneer¬ 
ing  as  indecent  and  tlisgrac(‘ful.  But  this  is 
only  an  exhibition  on  a  conspicuous  stage  of 
one  of  tlie  commonest  kinds  of  wire-pulling. 
The  pulpit  committees  of  our  pastorless  chureii- 
es,  esi)ecially  of  those  in  the  c-ities  where  a  large 
salary  is  paid,  could  add  eUxjuent  comments 
on  the  capal)ilities  of  ministers  for  pulling  wires. 
A  newspaper  offii*e  is  a  good  jdace  to  observe 
the  workings  of  human  nature,  and  the  shifts 
to  which  ministers  resort  sometimes  in  the  at- 
b'mpt  to  seeure  the  supposed  benefits  of  “  a 
good  notice.” 

The  Christian  at  Work,  referring  to  the  nu'ct- 
ing  of  our  Assembly  at  Cincinnati,  comments  on 
its  “  unwieldy  size  ”  : 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  rcjison  for  the 
asst'inbling  at  the  expens(“  of  the  Church  of  six 
hundred  men  (to  say  nothing  of  the  woman’s 
annex),  to  do  what  every  one  C4in  see  might  be 
much  better  done  by  half  that  number.  A  pop¬ 
ular  convention  is  one  thing,  the  meeting  ctf  the 
Assemiily,  regarded  as  the  higlu'st  court  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  another.  The  attempt 
to  coml>ine  the  two  iileas  goes  far  to  spoil  both. 
Most  men  of  expmience  would  rather  refer  a 
real  case  t)r  a  profound  (luestion  to  the  decision 
of  a  town  meeting.  The  pojmlar  cffi'ct  of  big 
{assemblies  is,  in  our  judgment,  greatly  overes¬ 
timated.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  crowd  dies  away 
with  the  eloquence  or  the  aniimil  magnetism 
wliic-h  excites  it.  What  renuuns  an;  the  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  justice  of  its  decision.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  Unlb'd  Sbites  isa  safer  body 
for  “review  {ind  control”  than  the  House  of 
Ke[)res('ntativc8  ora  Sbib^  Convention. 

Tile  long  continued  effort  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  A8send)ly  has  again  failed.  And  we  pre¬ 
dict  tliat  it  will  continue  to  tml  so  long  as  the 
entertainment  and  mileage  fund  is  kept  uj).  Is 
it  right  to  {iHsess  the  churches  thirty  or  forty 
thous{UKl  dollars  a  year  when  with  a  reduced 
Ass(‘ml)ly  {ill  its  legitimab;  {ind  dc8ir{il)le  ends 
could  be  accomplished,  {is  they  wen*  in  old  times, 
with  little  or  no  expense  ?  This  question  will  be 
emphasize(l  at  this  time  by  the  condition  of  the 
Boards,  which  are  n».-arlyall  behindlmnd  in  their 
funds. 

On  the  (iu«‘8tion  of  Romish  laiptism  it  takes 
different  ground  from  Dr.  Patton.  It  says  : 

The  question  of  the  v{ilidity  of  so-called  Ro¬ 
mish  baptism  will  <*omebcfor«i  the  Assembly  on 
com  plaint  against  the  Synod  of  New  York.  Tlnue 
never  has  been  a  jadter// decision  of  the  As8<‘m- 
bly  on  this  subject.  Mere  resolutions  by  the 
Assembly,  which  luis  no  inherent  legislative  au¬ 
thority,  do  not  make  law  for  the  Pn^byteruin 
Church . 

The  validity  of  “  Romish  baptism  ”  turns,  {ic- 
conling  to  tlie  Sbiudards  of  the  Presbyteruin 
Church,  upon  the  v{ili<lity  of  Konush  ordimition. 
Dr.  P{itton  in  the  l{ist  PrcHl)yt<“rian  Review  de¬ 
fends  the  validity  of  Romish  b{ipti8m  upon  the 
ground  th{it  organization  of  any  kirul  is  not  es¬ 
sential  to  the  existence  of  the  visible  Church, 
and  that  any  professed  Christian  has  a  right  to 
baptize  another.  This  is  cerbiinly  a  very  rad- 
iciii  doctrine,  and  if  it  can  be  maintained,  is  con¬ 
clusive  of  the  quj'stion  before  us.  But  the  po¬ 
sition  is  untenable  on  Prf'sbyterian  grounds.  It 
is  in  open  confli(!t  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Westminster  Standards.  The  Confession  of 
Faith  (chap,  27,  sec.  4)  says  “  neither  8{Knament 
may  be  dispensed  by  any  but  a  minister  of  the 
Word  hiwfully  ordained.”  The  s{yne  is  reas¬ 
serted  in  chapter  7  of  the  Directory  for  Worship  ; 
and  chapter  28,  sec.  7  of  the  Cr>nfe8sion  declares 
that  “  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  but  once  to 
be  administenul  to  any  person.”  The  church 
membership  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  validity 
of  the  ordinances  administered  to  them,  turns 
upon  the  validity  of  Romish  baptism  and  ordi¬ 
nation.  None  of  them  were  either  r(fbaptiz<!d  or 
reordained.  Calvin  thus  defends  his  refusal  to 
be  rebaptized  : 

“  The  error  of  the  Donatiste  was  that  (hey  measured 
the  efficacy  and  worth  of  the  sacrament  by  the  dignity 
of  the  minister.  Such  in  the  pre.sent  day  are  our  Cata- 
baptists,  who  deny  that  we  were  duly  baptized  be<!au8e 
we  were  baptized  in  the  papacy  by  wicked  men  and 
idoiaters;  hence  they  furiousiy  insist  on  Anabaptism. 
Against  these  atisurdities  we  will  be  sufficiently  fortified 
if  we  reflect  that  by  baptism  we  were  initiated  not  into 
the  name  of  any  man,  nut  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  therefore,  that 
baptism  is  not  of  man,  but  of  Oc^,  by  whomsoever  it 
may  have  been  administered.” 


The  Jewish  Messenger : 

The  selection  of  a  desert  as  a  place  for  God’s 
revelation  has  been  made  the  subject  of  many 
an  apt  rabbinittal  fancy.  Some  of  our  ancient 
8^(  8  may  not  have  been  American  doctors  of 
divinity,  but  their  grasp  on  divine  matters  was 
none  the  less  profound.  But  it  is  not  onW  in 
the  case  of  Sintii  that  a  desert  is  chosen.  How 
often  in  life  it  is  the  solitary  worker  and  think¬ 
er,  the  man  “  acquainted  with  grief,”  who  by 


his  strength  and  courage  is  made  a  revelation 
to  his  brethren.  Or  the  home,  poor  and  lowly, 
teaches  its  divine  lesson  of  contentment  and 
happiness.  Or  the  synagague,  a  humble  edi¬ 
fice,  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  perhaps,  and  yet 
revealing,  in  the  purity  and  harmony  of  its  wor¬ 
shippers’  lives,  their  dee<ls  of  self-sacrifice  and 
tenderness,  the  flash  of  God’s  inspiration.  “  It 
shall  blossom  like  the  rose,”  is  God’s  promise 
to  the  desert.  The  waste  places  have  their 
mission  and  compensation.  The  desolate  and 
the  afflicted  shall  exult.  The  way  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  prepared  in  the  wilderness,  is  the  olden 
prophet’s  cry. 

The  Independent  gives  up  much  of  its  space 
to  letters  from  Revisers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
showing  how  the  Revision  was  made,  the  state 
of  the  original  text,  how  certain  passages  have 
been  changed  for  the  better,  etc.,  and  comments 
editorially  on  the  completetl  work  thus : 

The  Revised  Old  Testament,  which  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  general  public,  will  prove  to  be 
much  less  of  a  surprise  thiin  the  Revised  New 
Testament.  It  is  {i  far  more  conservative  re¬ 
vision,  and  has  fewer  changes  which  shock  the 
common  feeling  of  {ittachment  to  old  forms,  and 
fewer  changes  which  appear,  to  the  inexpert  lay 
mind,  needless  and  inexcusable.  It  was  the 
common  remark  concerning  the  revision  of  the 
New  Testament  that  Imrdly  {I  sentence  luid  been 
left  unchanged  ;  {ind  many  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  revisers  had,  in  purew{intonne88,  determined 
to  introduce  new  and  strange  renderings.  The 
text  had  been  considei’ably  changed,  verses  and 
parts  of  clnipters  hadbetm  omitted  or  bracketed, 
and  even  the  Lord’s  Prayer  appeared  in  a  mu¬ 
tilated  form.  'Ihere  are,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
no  cluingi's  whii‘h  will  seem  to  the  popular  mind 
so  momentous,  bi'cause  the  state  of  the  Hebrew 
text  did  not  require  them.  The  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  are  changed  but  slightly,  the  familiar  23d 
Psalm  hardly  at  {ill.  No  part  of  the  Decalogue 
is  omitti'd,  {ind  though  miiny  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  te.xts  are  altered,  there  are  few  cases  in 
which  even  the  ordinary  Bible  reader  will  not 
fi'el  tluit  they  Inive  been  improved . 

Both  the  cluinges  in  the  Decalogue  commend 
themselves,  especially  tluit  in  the  Sixth  Com- 
nuindinent  “  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  ”  ;  but 
the  new  reading  of  the  last  clause  of  Ecclesuistes 
ii.  17,  seems  to  luive  nothing  in  definiteness  or 
cleiirness  to  reci>minend  it.  “Vanity  and  vexii- 
tion  of  spirit”  is  intidligible  ;  but  “  v{inity  and  a' 
striving  {ifter  wind,”  conveys  obscurity. 

The  gain  which  lias  been  made  by  printing 
Job,  Psiihns,  the  Song  {ind  Proverbs,  and  the 
poetical  passagt's  in  other  books  in  the  jioetical 
form,  and  by  ignoring  the  verse  and  clnipter  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Authorized  Version,  as  wtdl  as  the 
headingsof  idnipters,  is  a  solid  one.  Paragraphs 
{ire  made  according  to  the  sense,  as  in  the  Re¬ 
vised  New  Testament;  but  the  prophetical 
books  {ire,  for  the  most  part,  printed  in  prose, 
while  the  quobitions  from  them  in  the  Revised 
New  Tesbiinent  appear  in  lines.  This,  {is  Dr. 
Chambers  points  out,  is  unfortunate.  Uniform¬ 
ity  in  this  respect  is  desirable. 

The  obscurity  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  life  lies  in  the  Old  Testament,  is,  so  good  an 
authority  as  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  tells  us, 
but  little  affectinl  liy  the  Revision  ;  but  some¬ 
thing  has  been  gained  by  the  changes  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Creation  in  the  first  chapU'i  s  of  Genesis, 
and  the  Messianic  prophecies  lose  none  of  their 
significance  in  most  cases,  while  they  gain  some¬ 
what  in  clearness  by  a  more  exact  rendering. 

It  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  conservative 
revision.  'Though  many  familiar  texts  will  wear 
a  strange  look  in  their  new  form, and  the  Psalms, 
and  Job,  and  the  other  poetical  books  may  seem 
odd  to  some  at  first  as  poetry,  a  cursory  exami¬ 
nation  will  reveal  nothing  that  is  startling.  The 
old  English  setting,  the  characteristic  style,  have 
not  been  gn'atly  disturbed  by  the  revision,  but 
only  a  minute  and  scholarly  examination  can 
dett'rinine  how  numerous  the  defects  may  be, 
and  where  they  lie.  It  becometh  everybody, 
therefore,  to  make  haste  slowly  in  forming  a  de¬ 
cisive  opinion  on  the  Revised  Book. 


The  Churchman  says  : 

The  sermon  by  Canon  Liddon  at  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  Dr.  King  and  Dr.  Bickersteth,  now 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the  Bisho]>  of  Exe¬ 
ter,  was  an  elo(}uent  sotting  forth  of  the  nature 
and  duties  of  the  Episcopal  office.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  the  distinguished  Canon  took  high  ground. 
What  he  e8p(K*ially  dwelt  upon  was  the  fact 
that  the  age  of  soldier,  statesmen,  and  literary 
Bishojis  had  disappi'ared,  and  that  Bishops  were 
now  chosen  priniminently  because  of  their  spir¬ 
itual  fitness  for  the  office.  In  proof  of  this  he 
pointed  to  the  distinguished  men  who  were  be¬ 
ing  set  apart  for  the  high  and  sacred  duties  of 
the  episcopate.  This  character  of  the  men  who 
now  occiqiy  or  may  hope  to  occupy,  the  fore¬ 
most  positions  in  the  English  Church,  is  one 
among  many  signs  of  the  awakened  and  stirring 
life  by  which  that  historic  Church  is  making 
itself  felt  in  every  department  of  Christian  la¬ 
bor.  The  worst  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
hind  must  admit  that  for  zeal,  and  devotion, 
and  fitness  to  oversee  and  gukle  their  flocks, 
the  English  Bishojis  have  never  been  surpassed 
in  any  age.  Men  of  a  different  stamp  can  hard¬ 
ly  hop<!  to  succeed  them.  It  would  be  well  if 
those  within,  much  more  than  those  without 
the  Church,  who  are  clamoring  for  disestablish¬ 
ment,  would  duly  bear  this  in  mind.  Whatever 
the  English  Church  may  gain  by  disi^tiibiish 
ment,  it  is  a  v(‘ry  certain  thing  that  she  would 
gain  nothing  in  the  charactijr  of  her  Bishops. 


ASTB0N0M7  A  MEANS  TO  DISCOVER  THE  TEDTH. 

From  the  address  of  Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  given 
at  the  opening  of  the  Leander  Mc(k>rniick  Ob¬ 
servatory  of  tlie  University  of  Virginia,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  gatherings  in 
the  interest  of  astronomy  ever  held  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  State's,  we  extraeit  the  following : 

Astronomy  is  the  oldest  and  most  advanced 
of  th(f  natund  sciem^es.  Its  theories  are  now 
so  well  established  that  it  lacks  the  novelty  of 
other  sciences,  and  many  of  its  processts  par- 
tiike  of  the  rigor  and  dryness  of  mathematics  ; 
yet  this  science  must  ever  remain  an  interest¬ 
ing  study.  As  time  passes  away  the  observa¬ 
tions  already  accumulab'd  will  betiome  more  and 
more  valuable.  'The  astronomer  of  the  future 
will  be  able  tb  (iorrect  the  values  of  his  con¬ 
stants,  and  to  incriiase  the  accuriuiy  of  his  pre¬ 
dictions.  The  orbits  of  the  moon,  the  planets 
and  their  satellites,  will  be  more  accurately 
known  ;  and  the  laps(!  of  time  must  bring  to 
light  also  many  results  of  tin;  highest  interest, 
es{)ceially  in  stellar  astronomy,  which  will  give 
a  ch'arer  insight  into  the  theory  of  our  science, 
and  which  will  extend  and  perfect  its  domain. 
The  astronomer,  therefore,  has  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  his  labors  are  a  contribution  to 
a  grand  and  progri*88ive  science,  and  one  that 
must  continue  as  long  as  the  heavens  endure. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  enter  on  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  merits  of  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
in  a  university  both  are  to  be  pursued,  since  it 
is  the  purpose  of  such  an  institution  to  apply 
the  various  kinds  of  discipline  to  promote  the 
development  of  mind  and  body.  Let  me  how¬ 
ever  call  attention  to  a  characteristic  of  the 
study  of  such  a  science  as  astronomy,  which  is, 
I  think,  not  often  mentioned.  The  mathema¬ 
tician  has  for  his  field  of  labor  the  infinity  of 
numbeis  and  of  spai^e.  He  needs  no  instru¬ 
ments  ;  a  pencil  and  paper  are  sufficient,  and 
he  would  scorn  to  be  limited  or  controlled  by 
such  a  vulgar  thing  as  an  experiment  or  an  ob¬ 
servation.  He  deals  wholly  with  symbols,  and 
lives  in  an  ideal  world.  In  that  world  jiarallel 
lines  meet  and  space  has  dimensions  of  every 
order.  ’The  pure  mathematician  is  therefore  an 
idealist  of  the  extremest  type.  The  classical 
studies  give  power  of  expression  and  grace  of 
utterance  ;  but  how  rarely  do  we  find  a  man  of 
the  liberal  professions  who  can  acknowledge 
himself  to  be  in  the  wrong.  Generally  it  is  the 
business  of  his  life  to  plead  a  cause  and  to 
make  out  a  case.  Now  the  purpose  of  a  science 
such  as  astronomy  is  to  discover  the  truth,  and 
when  found  to  acknowledge  it.  If  an  astrono¬ 
mer  makes  a  mistake  he  feels  bound  to  correct 
it,  and  not  to  hide  it.  It  is  in  this  totally  different 
method  of  looking  at  matters,  and  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  bringing  all  theories  to  the  test  of  exper¬ 
iment,  and  in  unsparingly  rejecting  the  f^e, 
that  the  scientific  methc^  consists. 
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GOD’S  MESSAGE  BY  HIS  SON. 


The  Lesson :  Heb.  i.  1-8 ;  a.  1-4. 

i.  Qod,  who  at  sundry  times  and  In  divers  manners  spake 
In  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 

3.  Hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  bis  Son, 
whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also 
he  made  the  worlds ; 

8.  Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person,  and  upholding  ail  things  by  the  word 
of  his  power,  when  be  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high ; 

4.  Being  made  so  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  bath 
by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they. 

6.  For  unto  which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time.  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ?  And  again,  I 
will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son  ? 

6.  And  again,  when  he  brlngeth  in  the  flrst-begotten  Into 
the  world,  he  salth.  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship 
him. 

7.  And  of  the  angels  he  salth.  Who  maketh  his  angels 
spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  Are. 

«  8.  But  unto  the  Son  he  salth,  thy  throne,  O  God,  Is  forever 
and  ever ;  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  Is  the  sceptre  of  thy 
kingdom. 

1.  Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to 
the  things  which  we  have  heard,  lestatany  time  we  should 
let  them  slip. 

3.  For  If  the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast,  and 
every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  J  ust  rec¬ 
ompense  of  reward ; 

3.  How  shall  we  escaite.  If  we  neglect  so  great  salvation ; 
which  at  the  flrst  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was 
confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard  him ; 

4.  God  also  bearing  them  witness,  both  with  signs  and 
wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  according  to  his  own  will  7 

Br  ABBOTT  E.  KITTKEDOE,  D.D. 

GkiLDEN  Text — "How  shall  we  escape  if  we 
neglect  so  great  salvaiion  ?  ” — Heb.  ii.  3. 

Verse  1.  “At  sundry  times,”  or  more  liter¬ 
ally,  in  many  parts  or  portions — now  in  the 
age  of  Adam,  now  in  that  of  Enoch,  and  so  on 
through  the  Old  Testament  history. 

“In  divers  manners,”  or  modes,  such  as  by 
visions,  by  dreams,  and  through  revelation. 
Each  prophet  gave  onlj’  a  part  of  God’s 
thought,  and  therefore  it  is  only  when  we 
study  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole,  that  we 
have  the  complete  divine  revelation. 

“  In  times  past,”  and  the  meaning  is.  Times 
past  long  before  the  period  of  the  Incarnation : 
for  Malachi  was  the  last  prophet,  and  he  lived 
ages  before  Christ  was  born. 

“.Bi/ the  prophets.”  This  “by”  is  a  wrong 
translation,  and  should  be  "In  the  prophets.” 
Certainly  God  spoke  by  them,  but  He  was  in 
them  by  His  Spirit.  Moses  was  a  prophet 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  10).  The  patriarchs  were  proph¬ 
ets  (Psalm  cv.  15) ;  they  were  the  organs  which 
God  filled  with  His  mind;  they  were  the 
tongues  by  which  that  mind  was  revealed. 

Verse  2.  “  Hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  in  [not  “  by  ”]  His  Son.”  The  proph¬ 
ets  were  in  the  time  past,  but  the  revelation  in 
Christ  was  “  in  the  end  of  these  days  ”  (1  Peter 

i.  5,  20).  In  Gal.  iv.  4  Paul  speaks  of  it  as  “  the 
fulness  of  time.”  Read  Dan.  xii.  13;  Acts  ii. 
17.  “  The  last  days  ”  began  with  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  they  will  end  with  His  second 
coming.  As  the  Son  of  God  He  is  above  the 
prophets  (Psa.  ii.  12).  There  has  been  no  rev¬ 
elation  to  us  of  the  divine  will  since  the  days 
of  Christ,  for  the  Ajxistles  were  His  witnesses 
and  the  ministers  of  His  Word. 

And  now  Paul  proceeds  to  show  the  majesty 
of  the  Son : 

1.  “  Whom  He  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things.”  As  Son  He  was  the  eternally  begot¬ 
ten  (Eph.  iii.  11 ;  comimre  Prov.  viii.  22,  23), 
and  by  this  divine  Sonship  He  is  the  divine 
heir.  Bead  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  where  J esus  as  the 
Messiah  says  “All  iiower  is  given  unto  Me,  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,”  and  because  He  is  the 
Son  and  heir,  we  can  claim  the  promise  of 
heirship  if  we  are  united  to  Him  (Rom.  iv.  13, 
viii.  17).  “All  things  are  yours,  for  ye  are 
Christ’s,  and  Christ  is  God’s.” 

2.  “  By  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds.” 
He  is  “  the  ante-mundane  Mediator  of  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  world  ”  (Heb.  xi.  3).  The  Son  w’as 
therefore  before  Creation,  and  it  was  by  Him 
that  God  revealed  Himself  in  the  universe. 

3.  His  exaltation  to  the  “  right  hand  of  the 
majesty  on  high  ”  (verse  3).  Read  also  Eph.  i. 
24,  iv.  10,  Acts  vii.  55.  And  three  reasons  are 
given  for  this  exaltation : 

1.  “  Who  being  the  brightness  of  His  glory 
and  the  express  ”  (or  beaming)  “  image  of  His 
person.”  In  Col.  i.  15  He  is  called  “the  image 
of  the  invisible  God.”  He  is  not  a  mere  reflec¬ 
tion  of  God’s  glory;  He  is  the  essence  of  that 
glory,  “God  manifest  in  the  flesh,”  so  that  He 
must  be  a  participant  of  the  divine  nature 
(John  xvii.  5).  He  is  the  Light  of  lights,  “not 
a  mere  ray  of  the  divine  majesty,  but  Sun  from 
Sun,  because  God  from  God,  a  personal  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  divine  substance.” 

2.  “And  upholding  all  things  by  the  Word  of 
His  power.”  In  Eph.  i.  17  we  read  “And  He  is 
before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all  things  con¬ 
sist.”  The  word  translated  “upholding”  in¬ 
cludes  the  ideas  of  sustaining  and  guiding,  so 
that  Christ  is  Lord  over  “  all  things  ” ;  He  con¬ 
trols  the  destinies  of  all  things,  men  and  mat¬ 
ter,  and  He  is  King  over  the  government  of  the 
world. 

3.  “When  He  had,  by  Himself,  purged  our 
sins  ’’—that  is,  accomplished  His  redemptive 
work,  and  so  removed  all  the  hindrances  be¬ 
tween  God  and  the  sinner.  This  was  His  work 
as  High  Priest,  and  this  Messianic  work  pre¬ 
ceded  His  reign  as  King  (Col.  i.  20).  Read  al¬ 
so  Levit.  xvi.  30.  To  accomplish  this  redemp¬ 
tion  He  was  made  below  the  angels,  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  human  flesh,  and  “  was  found  in  fash¬ 
ion  as  a  man,”  but  as  the  God-man  His  exalta¬ 
tion  is  above  the  angels,  for  He  “  hath  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high” 

>  (Heb.  viii.  1).  By  the  words  “  sat  down  ”  is  in- 
f  dicated  the  ending  of  His  work  as  Redeemer 
(Eph.  i.  20,  21),  but  we  are  not  to  reason  from 
this  that  Christ  is  resting  in  His  exaltation, 
for  as  our  Intercessor  He  is  ever  pleading  our 
cause,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  here  the 
vision  which  Stephen  enjoyed  just  before  his 
martyrdom,  when  he  saw  Jesus  “  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  God  ”  (Acts  vii.  55). 

Verse 4.  “Being  made”  may  be  rendered 
“becoming,”  and  it  was  by  His  exaltation  that 
—  He  became  superior  to  the  angels,  but  in  being 
exalted  there  was  no  change  in  His  nature 
(Bom.  i.  3,  4 ;  Gal.  iv.  4>,  for 

“  Christ  to  heavtin  Is  gone  before 
In  the  body  here  He  wore ; 

He  that  as  our  Brother  died. 

Is  our  Brother  glorified. 

“All  the  angels  wondering  own 
*Tis  our  nature  on  the  throne ; 

How  He  loved  them,  behold 
Trembles  on  the  harps  of  gold.” 

But  what  is  this  name  which  is  “  more  excel¬ 
lent”  than  angelic  names?  Some  writers  re- 
'  fer  to  Rev.  xix.  12,  and  believe  that  it  is  a  name 
I  expressing  His  dignity  and  glory  which  we 
cannot  know  in  this  life.  But  it  is  evident 
from  the  explanatory  verses  which  follow,  that 
this  wonderful  name  is  Son  of  God,  the  name 
by  which  He  is  known  to  angels  and  men  in 
His  mediatorial  work,  the  name  which  is  one 
in  meaning  with  the  name  Jesus.  See  Phil.  ii. 
9 ;  Luke  i.  35.  He  did  not  obtain  His  divinity 
by  inheritance,  but  only  His  name  as  the  Re¬ 
deemer  of  the  world.  Owen  says  “All  the  glo¬ 
rious  perfections  of  the  nature  of  God  do  be- 
y  long  unto  and  dwell  in  the  jierson  of  the  Son. 
Were  it  not  so.  He  could  not  gloriously  repre¬ 
sent  unto  us  the  person  of  the  Father ;  nor  by 
the  contemplation  of  Him  could  we  be  led  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  person  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther.  The  whole  manifestation  of  the  nature 
of  God  unto  us,  and  all  communications  of 
grace,  are  immediately  by  and  through  the 
person  of  the  Son;  He  represents  Him  unto 
ufl,  and  through  Him  is  everything  that  is 


communicated  unto  us  from  the  fulness  of  the 
Deity  conveyed.” 

Verses  5-8.  The  argument  in  these  verses  is 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures.  An¬ 
gels  cannot  be  the  sons  of  God,  for  there  is  an 
infinite  distance  between  the  Godhead  and  all 
created  beings,  and  so  we  have  taught  in  verse 
5  the  perfect  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  xiii. 
33,  Psa.  Ixxxix.  27,  28).  In  verse  6  we  have 
taught.  His  prefixistence  in  the  words  “  He 
bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into  the  world  ” 
(Micah  V.  1,  Heb.  x.  5).  So  Jesus  testified  of 
Himself  in  John  xvi.  28.  On  the  words  “  flrst- 
begotten  ”  see  Rom.  viii.  29,  Col.  i.  15,  18.  In 
verses  7  and  8  we  have  the  contrast  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  angels  who  are  only  servants  of  God 
to  accomplish  His  will,  and  Christ  who  is  the 
vicegerent  of  God  to  set  up  a  kingdom  on  earth. 
This  kingdom  was  to  be  one  of  righteousness 
and  peace,  in  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  prom¬ 
ises,  and  the  throne  of  this  King  Jesus  is  eter¬ 
nal,  like  the  throne  of  Deity  (Lam.  v.  19,  Psa. 
xlv.  7),  and  in  this  respect  unlike  the  thrones 
of  earthly  monarchs,  w’hich  the  passage  of  the 
years  sweeps  away. 

“  Whatever  our  changes  may  be,  inward  or 
outward,  yet  Christ,  changing  not,  our  eternal 
condition  is  secured,  and  relief  provided 
against  ali  present  troubles  and  miseries.  The 
immutability  and  eternity  of  Christ  are  the 
spriog  of  our  consolation  and  security  in  ev. 
ery  condition.  Such  is  the  frailty  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  and  such  the  perishing  condition 
of  all  created  things,  that  none  can  ever  obtain 
the  least  stable  consolation,  but  what  ariseth 
from  an  interest  in  the  omnipotency,  sover¬ 
eignty,  and  eternity  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Chap.  ii.  1-4. 

The  solemn  teaching  in  these  verses  is  the 
danger  of  a  neglect  of  a  salvation  so  great  and 
secured  by  a  Redeemer  of  such  majesty  and 
power.  “Strictness  and  rigor  of  judgment 
must  stand  in  relation  to  infinite  grace;  the 
higher  the  grace,  the  heavier  the  punishment. 
Disobedience  to  Christ  is  the  thrusting  away 
of  our  own  salvation.” 

Verse  1.  The  “  things  which  we  have  heard  ” 
are  the  things  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  only  do 
they  demand  our  earnest  attention  because  of 
the  subject  matter,  but  also  because  of  the 
mode  of  its  historical  introduction.  Notice 
how  Lydia  attended  to  things  which  she  heard 
from  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  14).  To  neglect  to  give 
this  attention  to  the  Gospel  tidings  will  be  to 
“  let  them  slip,”  or  more  literally  “  lest  at  any 
time  we  should  glide  past  them.”  That  is, our 
heedlessness  will  result  in  our  losing  that  firm 
grasp  by  faith  of  the  salvation  proffered,  and 
so  losing  eternal  life,  “  as  a  ship  before  her 
landing  shoots  away  into  destruction.” 

Verse  2.  Here  the  Apostle  refers  to  the 
strictness  and  severity  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whose  truths  were  spoken  to  the  prophets 
through  the  mediation  of  angels  (Acts  vii.  53 ; 
Gal.  iii.  19).  The  law  of  God  promised  bless¬ 
ings  to  those  who  perfectly  obeyed  its  pre¬ 
cepts,  but  it  declared  punishment  to  the  diso¬ 
bedient,  and  the  Old  Testament  history  is  full 
of  instances  illustrating  the  fact  of  God’s  jus¬ 
tice,  which  never  failed  to  vindicate  by  punish¬ 
ment  the  majesty  of  the  divine  iaw. 

Verses  3,  4.  And  now  Paul  reasons  that  it  is 
impossible  for  one  who  neglects  the  salvation 
purchased  by  Christ  to  escape  the  divine  pun¬ 
ishment,  because 

1.  It  was  introduced  into  the  world  by  the 
Son  of  God  Himself,  He  the  flrst  preacher  of 
the  Gospel. 

2.  It  was  transmitted  to  men  by  those  who 
were  witnesses  of  His  mighty  work,  as  John 
writes:  “That  which  was  from  the  beginning, 
which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our 
hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  Life :  for 
the  life  w'as  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it 
and  bear  witness,  and  show  unto  you  that  eter¬ 
nal  life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was 
manifested  unto  us ;  that  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard  declare  we  unto  you  ”  (1  John  i.  1-3). 

3.  This  testimony  of  the  Apostles  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  accompanying  and  authentic 
testimony  of  God  through  miracles,  which  at¬ 
tested  the  truth  spoken  by  the  Apostles,  and 
so  left  the  sinner  without  excuse  if  he  rejected 
the  message  of  salvation  (Mark  xvi.  20;  Acts  ii. 
22,  23). 

There  are  those  w’ho  claim  that  all  men  will 
be  saved,  because  God  has  revealed  His  love  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  this  is  a  day  of  grace.  But 
the  argument  of  Paul  in  these  verses  is  against 
any  such  hope.  God  has  provided  salvation. 
This  IS  a  day  of  grace,  and  “  whosoever  will  ” 
may  come  and  be  saved.  But  this  grace  does 
not  extend  to  those  who  despise  and  reject  this 
great  salvation,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
be  punished  more  severely  than  were  those 
w’ho  disobeyed  the  law,  because 

1.  The  very  richness  of  the  grace  makes  the 
rejection  of  it  a  greater  sin,  and 

2.  They  have  no  excuse  for  their  unbelief. 

The  man  who  stood  in  the  banqueting-hall 

without  a  wedding  garment,  was  not  only  con¬ 
demned,  but  he  was  speechless,  for  he  might 
have  provided  himself  with  proper  raiment 
from  the  wardrobe  of  the  King,  but  he  neg¬ 
lected  to  do  so  (Matt.  xxii.  11-13),  and  for  this 
neglect  he  was  cast  into  outer  darkness.  Have 
the  scholars  read  Heb.  x.  26-29.  May  I  (jiiote 
again  from  Owen  on  this  subject:  “Diligent 
attendance  unto  the  Word  of  the  Gospel  is  in¬ 
dispensably  necessary  unto  perseverance  in 
the  profession  of  it.  The  profession  of  most  of 
the  world  is  a  mere  non-renunciation  of  the 
Gosi>el  in  words,  while  in  their  hearts  and 
lives  they  deny  the  power  of  it  every  day.  If 
the  ministration  of  the  Gosjiel  be  not  looked 
on  as  that  which  is  full  of  glory,  it  will  never 
be  attended  unto.  The  Word  heard  is  not  lost 
without  the  great  sin,  as  well  as  the  inevitable 
ruin,  of  the  souls  of  men.  It  is  meet  that  the 
Gospel  should  be  armed  with  threatenings  as 
well  as  promises.  A  sceptre  in  a  kingdom 
without  a  sword,  a  crown  without  a  rod  of  iron, 
will  quickly  be  trampled  on.  The  threaten¬ 
ings  of  future  i>enalties  on  the  disobedient, 
are  far  more  clear  and  express  in  the  Gospel 
than  in  the  law.” 

Urge  the  dear  seholars  then  to  lay  hold  on 
the  great  salvation  which  God  has  offered  to 
all  in  Jesus  Christ.  Xow  the  invitation  is 
sounded  loud  and  sweetly  “Come  to  the  Sui>- 
l>er,”  but  there  will  be  no  sueh  invitation  spo¬ 
ken  at  the  Judgment,  no  grace  will  be  offered 
then,  no  preeious  blood  will  wash  away  sins 
then.  But  to  those  who  refused  to  enter  while 
there  was  room,  the  door  will  be  shut,  and  He 
whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  will  say  “  De¬ 
part,  ye  cursed.” 

“  God’s  Spirit  will  not  always  strive 
With  hardened,  self-destroying  man ; 

Ye  who  persist  His  love  to  grieve. 

May  never  hear  His  voice  again. 

Sinner,  perhaps  this  very  day 
Thy  last  accepted  time  may  be ; 

O  shouldst  thou  grieve  Him  now  away, 
Then  hope  may  never  beam  on  thee.” 


The  varying  circumstances  of  mission  schools 
are  set  forth  in  a  letter  of  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union  in  Nebraska 
to  a  lady  in  New  York : 

“  In  April  I  organized  six  new  schools,  be¬ 
sides  much  other  work.  On  the  Lord’s  day- 
on  which  His  Resurrection  is  commemorated, 
I  planted  two  schools  — one,  ‘Easter  Union 
Sunday-school,’  the  darkest  of  all  my  schools. 


Some  twenty  families  of  a  loved  jieople  have 
made  a  settlement  here,  and  have  had  a  close 
time,  but  are  busy  as  bees  and  cheerful.  They 
gave  me  a  grateful  and  hearty  welcome. 

“Another  settlement  was  destitute  of  almost 
everything ;  anxious  to  have  a  Sunday-school, 
but  unable  to  get  supplies  even  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  which  I  gave. 

“  In  another  place  one  man  openly  opposed 
a  Sunday-school,  but  his  neighbors  desired  it, 
and  I  organized  it.  He  will  help. 

“Another  school  was  gathered  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  English  people,  and  Germans  fresh 
from  ‘Vaderland.’  The  Bible  will  here  be 
taught  in  both  languages.  One  old  German 
w-as  greatly  pleased  at  the  thought  of  learning 
English  in  the  school.” 

From  Arkansas  a  missionary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sunday-school  Union  reports  to  his  New 
York  patron :  “  During  last  month  I  organized 
seven  new  schools,  and  in  various  ways  aided 
ten  other  schools,  and  visited  124  families. 
Many  calls  for  supplies  and  encouraging  let¬ 
ters  are  received  from  all  the  counties  in  which 
I  have  labored.” 


Om  srtifng  antr 

Rosa  Bonheur  is  sixty  years  old. 

The  census  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  just 
been  completed,  showing  the  population  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  be  within  a  fraction  of  205,000. 

Increased  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  are  in 
progress  in  the  Western  markets,  and  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  Western  coal  are  coming  into  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  at  prices  which  are  certainly  affecting  the  quo¬ 
tations  for  anthracite.  The  production  of  coal  for 
the  past  week  was  620,000  tons ;  total  production 
for  the  year  8,645,313  tons,  or  :100,000  tons  less  than 
for  the  same  time  last  year.  The  bituminous  coal 
fields  are  producing  more  heavily,  and  a  large 
area  of  bituminous  territory  will  be  developed  this 
season. 

The  Mn^eam  of  Natural  History. 

The  annual  reception  on  Monday,  the  18th,  was 
attended  by  thousands  of  people.  The  special  at¬ 
traction  was  the  choice  collection  of  specimens  of 
the  native  forest  trees  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  only  the  best 
being  taken.  For  two  years  this  selection  has 
been  accumulating,  350  out  of  the  413  species  of 
trees  known  in  this  country  being  now  on  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  several 
feet  long,  is  sawed  half  through  from  the  top,  thus 
showing  the  grain  of  the  wood  across  and  with  the 
grain.  By  the  skilful  hands  of  Mrs.  Sargent,  wife 
of  the  Professor,  who  was  the  collector  of  the  spec¬ 
imens,  the  foliage  and  fruit  of  each  species  are 
shown  in  two  series  of  water-colored  paintings. 
Wlien  the  photographs  of  the  rej)re8ontative  trees 
of  every  sort  now  planned  for  are  made,  it  will  be 
the  finest  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  All  this 
treasure  for  study  in  Art  and  Nature  is  the  gift  of  the 
public  spirited  New  Yorker,  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup. 
The  cause  of  education  for  older  and  younger 
minds  nas  thus  a  most  practical  aid  for  all  time. 
All  honor  to  the  generous  liberality  of  so  wise  a 
benefactor  to  his  race.  Other  recent  additions  to 
the  Museum  consist  of  specimens  of  the  musk- 
sheep  or  musk-ox.  ringed-seal,  harp-seal,  monkey, 
North  American  birds;  the  Barney  collection  of 
birds’  nests  and  eggs ;  corals  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  (the  gift  of  Percj-  R.  Pyne)  and  ethnologi¬ 
cal  collections  from  Heber  R.  Bishop  and  Hugh 
Auchincloss,  thus  sliowing  that  other  generous  cit¬ 
izens  wish  to  multiply  the  opportunities  of  good  to 
their  fellowmen. 

The  Garden  City  Cathedral. 

The  consecration  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation  at  Garden  City,  is  to  take  i)lace  on  Tuesday 
next.  After  tliat,  says  tlie  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the 
diocese  will  bo  in  possession  of  a  beautiful  temple 
and  a  costly  See  House.  To  carry  on  tlie  Cathe¬ 
dral  services,  which  must  of  course  be  daily — 
morning  and  aftenioon  or  evening — as  in  England, 
not  only  mu.st  the  organist  and  choir  l>e  paid  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  them,  but  the  Cathedral  clergy 
niu.st  have  decent  salaries  m)on  which  to  support 
themselves  and  tlieir  families.  St.  Paul’s  School 
for  Boys,  which  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  manner 
of  the  great  English  schools,  aims  at  giving  the 
best  preparatary  (“ducation  for  tlie  learn<^d  profes¬ 
sions  as  well  as  tlie  business  walks  of  life.  To 
meet  all  those  demands,  an  endowment  fund  of 
$15,000  is  all  that  can  be  depended  upon.  This  is 
less  than  the  salary  which  some ‘Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  churches  pay  their  individual  pas¬ 
tor.  The  Canons  at  Garden  City  Cathedral  will 
clearly  have  to  be  “  Honorary,”  and  the  choir  will 
dine  between  services  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
“dim  religious  light”  of  the  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows.  Well  may  the  Bishop  sound  the  trumpet  in 
his  Episcopal  Zion,  and  urge  Churchmen  to  u.se  ev¬ 
ery  effort  and  self-sacrifice  to  make  the.se  twenty- 
four  acres  given  them  in  fee-simj)le  by  Mrs.  Stew¬ 
art,  a  fruitful  field  and  a  productive  vineyard. 
There  is  room  for  the  Cathedral  and  endowed 
school  system  of  England  to  work  effectively  with¬ 
in  their  own  lines,  and  to  produce  a  harvest  of  lib¬ 
eral  culture— in  classical,  mathematic,  scientific, 
and  esthetic  training — .such  as  no  church  or  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  world  need  be  ashamed  of.  But  to 
do  this  the  best  preceptors  in  the  several  branches 
mu.st  be  engaged,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without 
an  expenditure,  including  the  Cathedral,  of  at  lea.st 
double  the  amount  of  tlie  $15,000  endowment.  Un¬ 
der  Bishop  Littlejohn,  it  will  surjiri.se  us  if  the  Zion 
at  Garden  City  is  left  to  solitude  and  failure — a 
mere  monument  to  a  dead  merchant  of  New  York — 
and  if  those  who  see  the  tapering  spire  and  beauti¬ 
ful  edifice  shall  merely  say  of  it  “  Behold,  what 
manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here  !  ” 
The  Soldiera’  Home  in  Washington. 

This  Home  is  erromiously  supposed  to  be  sup- 
porttHl  entirely  by  enlisted  men  of  the  .4rmy ;  but 
the  records  show  that  less  than  twenty-nine  per 
cent,  has  been  contributed  by  them.  Each  man 
pays  twelve  and  one-half  cents  monthly,  making 
the  receipts  from  this  source  about  $36,500  a  year. 
On  the  roll  of  the  Home  there  are  over  700  names 
of  beneficiaries,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  them  is 
24.3  cents  a  day  for  each  man.  A  soldier  must 
serve  twenty  years,  or  be  disabled  in  the  line  of 
duty  before  he  can  claim  the  privileges  of  the 
Home.  His  contribution  in  twenty  years  amounts 
to  $:10,  which  he  has  paid  bi-monthly  in  in.stalments 
of  twenty-five  cents,  and  which  entitles  him  to 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  $1  per  month  in  cash 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  decent  burial  at  the  end. 
More  than  one-fourth  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Home  are  not  inmates,  but  reside  elsewhere  with 
their  families,  and  receive  a  sum  which  added  to 
any  pension  they  may  draw,  will  make  $8  per 
month.  If  a  soldier  is  not  entitled  to  a  pension, 
then  the  Home  pays  him  $8  a  month,  or  $96  a  year 
for  life.  A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Home,  probably  one-half,  have  not  serv*sl  twenty 
years.  The  nucleus  of  the  Soldiers’  Home  fund 
was  an  unexpended  balance  ($.54,319.23)  of  an  ap¬ 
propriation  made  by  Congress  in  1847  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  discharge<l  soldiers  disabled  by  wounds,  and 
the  sum  of  $118,791.19  levied  on  the  Mexicans  by 
Gen.  Scott  for  the  benefit  of  his  soldiers,  hut  taken 
possession  of  as  funds  of  the  Unitefi  State's  and 
placed  in  the  Treasuiy.  To  these  sums  were  add¬ 
ed,  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1851,  all  court  martial 
fines,  forfeitures  by  desertion,  and  moneys  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  estates  of  deceased  soldiers  remaining 
unclaimed  for  three  years,  the  latter  to  be  repaid 
by  the  Home  on  the  demand  of  the  legal  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  deceased.  It  was  also  directed  that 
twenty-five  cents  per  month  should  be  deducted 
from  the  pay  of  enlisted  men.  The  monthly  tax 
was  reduced  to  twelve  and  one-half  cents  in  1859. 
The  total  amount  received  by  the  Home  in  round 
numbers  is  $5,550,000. 


THE  HEAVENLY  BRIDEOROOM. 

The  fond  youth  thinks  the  maid  he  loves 
Sums  all  the  beauty  of  the  land ; 

But  what  of  Him  who  shaped  her  brow 
And  the  white  wonder  of  her  hand? 

The  earth  and  sky  no  doubt  are  fair. 

And  ravishing  to  soul  and  sight ; 

But  fairer  He  who  made  them  fair. 

And  gave  us  organs  of  delight. 

The  violet  and  the  rose  are  sweet. 

But  there’s  a  sweetness  more  intense — 

His  sweetness  who  Arabia’s  made 
And  odorous  hills  of  frankincense. 

When  from  his  Orient  chamber  comes 
The  heavenly  Bridegroom — bashful  slips 

Behind  a  cloud  the  risen  sun. 

Conscious  of  a  Divine  eclipse. 

O  Thou,  who  art  the  Spouse  of  souls ! 

With  curtains  of  my  window  drawn, 

I  watch  with  weary  lids  to  catch 
The  earliest  glimpses  of  the  dawn. 

Dear  absent  Lord,  make  swift  return  ! 

My  hungry  heart  faints  from  delay — 

Rise,  Sun  of  Righteousness,  now  rise. 

And  turn  my  night  to  happy  day ! 

— Dr.  Coles. 


HOW  THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS  ARE  TRAINED  AT 
HAMPTON. 

The  Pastors  Class  has  completed  its  second 
year.  The  attendance  of  the  pastors  of  the  vi¬ 
cinity  has  been  very  encouraging,  considering 
their  scattered  flocks,  and  the  number  of  their 
other  duties.  That  this  class  has  made  a 
marked  change  in  the  preaching  of  this  region, 
is  beyond  question.  “  They  wont  choose  a  man 
to  preach  in  a  church  around  here  unless  he  at¬ 
tends  the  class,”  said  one  of  them.  “  They  in¬ 
creased  my  salaiy  $100  that  I  might  come 
here,”  said  another.  “  Our  council  has  decided 
not  to  ordain  a  minister  who  can’t  preach  plain 
sermons,”  said  a  third,  “  I  used  to  commence 
preaching  like  a  horse  run  away,  now  I  start 
out  very  sober,”  said  one  of  the  pastors  of  the 
class. 

“  When  we  started  coming  here,  they  made 
fun  of  us,  called  us  school  boys,  wanted  to 
know'  if  we  have  got  our  lessons ;  now  they 
wont  have  a  preacher  who  dont  come  to 
school,”  said  one  of  the  older  members  of  the 
class. 

Rev.  Dr.  Woodfln,  the  white  Baptist  clergy¬ 
man  in  Hampton,  has  taken  up  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  class.  Rev.  Mr.  Gra- 
vatt,the  Episcopal  rector,  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament.  Rev,  Mr.  Tolman,  Congregational- 
ist,  has  pursued  in  a  most  practical  wj^'  the 
study  of  Theology  with  them.  Miss  Alice  ^con 
has  gone  over  the  History  of  the  Bible,  and  I 
have  taken  up  the  Preparation  and  Delivery  of 
Sermons. 

In  all  the  departments  the  teaching  has  been 
of  the  most  practical  character,  having  as  the 
object,  the  giving  these  men  an  insight  into  the 
Bible  truth,  and  enabling  them  to  present  it  to 
their  people  in  an  intelligent  manner.  The  class 
has  numbered  seventeen  during  the  year,  and 
there  is  a  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  year  to 
come.  Three  of  the  graduates  of  the  school 
entered  last  Fall.  Those  students  who  live  on 
the  place,  earn  their  board  and  clothes  by  the 
work  of  their  hands,  like  the  other  students  of 
the  school,  and  need  scholarships  of  $70  a  year 
to  pay  their  tuition.  It  is  hoped  that  during 
the  present  year,  cottages  costing  $300  apiece, 
may  be  erected  on  the  school  grounds,  where 
those  who  are  married  may  live,  and  thus  the 
wife  be  elevated  at  the  same  time  that  the  hus¬ 
band  receives  help  in  his  studies.  The  experi¬ 
ment  has  already  been  tried  with  the  Indians, 
and  has  worked  successfully.  In  considering 
the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Pastors  Class,  the 
effect  which  it  has  had  in  producing  a  kindly 
feeling  toward  the  school  among  the  colored 
preachers,  ought  to  be  considered.  Formerly 
they  looked  upon  the  work  done  here  w'ith  sus¬ 
picion,  but  now  they  are  warm  in  their  praises 
of  it,  and  seem  to  appreciate  the  endeavors  it  is 
making  for  their  help.  The  missionary  work 
of  students  and  graduatt's  has  through  this 
means  come  to  have  their  hearty  support.  An¬ 
other  important  result  of  the  class  has  been  the 
bringing  together  of  the  white  and  colored 
ministers,  and  the  establishment  of  kindly  rela¬ 
tions  between  them.  It  has  also  brought  the 
colored  ministers  together,  and  done  away  with 
I  much  of  tlie  bigotry  and  jealousy  of  one  anoth¬ 
er,  that  formerly  existed.  The  older  members 
of  this  class  are  now  the  only  students  on  the 
place  who  came  out  of  slaver^',  and  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  have  this  link  to  connect  us  with  the 
past. — Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell's  Annual  Report. 


Obesity  cured ;  fat  folks  reduced  to  normal  size. 
Improved  health  Ruaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
Densmore  Sanitarium,  130  West  44th  St.,  New  York. 

Attend  to  it  How, 

Kidney  diseases  should  be  checked  at  the  outset. 
When  they  become  chronic,  they  are  dangerous.  Taken 
at  once,  Parker’s  Tonic  wifi  lu'cvent  their  development. 


A  VIVID  PICTURE. 

The  Cross  and  the  Dragon; 

OR, 

LMT  IN  TBE  BBOAD  EAST. 

By  Rev.  B.  C.  HENRY. 
for  Ten  Years  a  Missionary  in  China. 

1  vol.,  509  pages,  wltli  a  Map  and  20  Illii.stratlons. 
Cloth,  $2. 

“A  work  of  unusual  merit.  It  jireseiits  a  <-omi)relienslve 
view  of  the  Southern  |H)rllon  of  the  great  emi'lreof  China 
in  relation  to  the  work  of  missions.  In  the  oiienlng  chap¬ 
ters  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  the  (llstrlbution  of 
Its  vast  population,  and  the  facilities  for  reaching  the  peo¬ 
ple,  are  clearly  sot  forth.  The  life,  customs,  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  peoi)le,  their  three  great  systems  of  belief— 
Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism — are  treated  In  a 
popular  way,  with  abundance  of  Illustration  and  anecdote. 
The  i)ecullarltles  of  ancestral  worship  and  (leomancy,  f)r 
Earth  Divination,  the  rK)pular  objects  of  worship,  the 
feasts,  pastimes,  and  the  rich  folk-lore  of  the  people,  arc 
))resented  with  a  vividness  due  to  familiarity  with  the 
dally  life  of  the  peoj'le. 

“  In  the  remaining  chaiiters  will  be  found  a  sketch  of 
Mission  Work  In  China,  from  the  beginning,  with  clear 
statements  as  to  i)a8t  and  present  methods  of  work,  i)er- 
sonal  sketches  of  preachers,  colpf'rteurs,  and  Blble-wfimen, 
while  the  ouUook  for  the  future  la  vividly  sketched.  The 
treatmmt  it  not  confined  to  the  mittiont  of  ont  Church,  but  treats  oj 
the  operationi  of  all.  The  book  oug'ct  to  be  read  by  every 
friend  of  Missions." 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO, 

900  Broadway  Cor.  ZOth  8t.,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mall,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

“  AND  ALL  HlS  WONDROUS  LOVE  PROCLAIM." 


WONDROUS  LOVE 


Is  the  Title  of  the 

NEW  SINGING  BOOK 

By  Geo.  F.  ROOT  and  C.  C.  CASE,  authors  of  “  Puaa 
Deuoht.’’ 

THE  WORDS 

Throughout  the  entire  book  are  strong,  helpful,en- 
couraging  and  full  of  the  “  Wondrous  Love  “  of  Hla 
wbuie  praisee  they  proclaim. 

THE  MUSIC 

Is  treih,  vigorous,  and  inspiring,  and  has  the  added 
charm  of  exactly  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
words  with  which  it  U  associated.  It  has  been  et- 
pecially  prepared  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
bright  and  harmonious  music  that  can  be  readily 
taken  up  and  learned  by  the  whole  school. 

193  pages.  Printed  on  elegant,  high  finish  paper  and 
handsomely  bound  in  boards.  Prlpc,  38  eemta  by 
mail,  postpaid  ;  33.60  a  dozen  by  express,  not  prepaid. 
The  PuDliahera  will  mail  a  aingle  asmple copy 
to  any  address,  pust.pald.  for  30  cents. 

Specimen  Pares  Free. 

Publlsbed  By 

JOHN  CHURCH  A  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


NEW  MUSICJOW  READY. 

Diamond  Collection.  lieautlful  Antbema.  A  com¬ 
plete  Choir  eolleetlon.  fit  pages,  large  ociavo.  sent  on 
receipt  of  Stcenu. 

FOR  CmLDIlEN’S  DAY. 

Qiimmar  Dnoae  ®y  HUBERT  P.  MAIN.  New  Songs 

uUlllillBl  nOOOOi  with  appropriate  Scripture  selec¬ 
tions.  Equal  to  “FLORJL  PRAISE 'and  "JUNE  FLCRAL.' 
which  have  been  so  popular. 

Price,  5  cents  each  by  mall ;  34  per  lOO. 

May  Annual,  No.  12. 

Superior  Songs  lor  Anniversary  Exercises,  by  favorite 
authors. 

Price,  5  cents  each  by  mall;  34  per  100. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN.  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


SOUR  BREAD. 

Sour  bread  is  caused  by  poor  yeast,  or  au  excessive  fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  dough.  Sour  biscuits  are  caused  by  the 
use  of  an  adulterated,  impure,  or  improperly  compounded 
baking  powder.  Both  are  unwholesome,  producing  intes¬ 
tinal  derangements,  indigestion,  etc. 

The  sour  or  alkaline  taste  attending  the  use  of  cheap, 
low-grade  baking  powders  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  pow¬ 
ders  are  not  properly  combined,  and  that  the  ingredients 
used  in  them  are  impure.  The  cream  of  tartar  of  the  market 
used  by  their  manufacturers  is  adulterated  from  five  to 
twenty  per  cent.  They  do  not  know  how  much  lime  it 
contains,  and  hence  are  unable  to  mix  it  with  the  alkali  or 
soda  in  proper  proportions.  As  high  as  11.85  per  cent  of 
lime  has  been  found  by  the  chemists  iu  some  of  these  pow¬ 
ders,  due  to  these  causes.  The  result  is  an  imperfect  action 
which  renders  the  bread,  biscuit,  or  pastry  heavy,  sour,  and 
disagreeable,  or  a  residuum  of  lime  and  dirt,  imparting  a 
bitter  taste  to  the  food.  Any  baking  powder  that  does 
this  is  unfit  for  use. 

There  can  be  no  heavy  or  sour  Dread,  biscuit,  or  cake 
where  a  perfectly  made  pure  baking  powder,  like  the 
“  Royal,”  is  used.  In  the  use  of  the  Royal  no  residuum  is 
left,  and  the  loaf  raised  by  it  is  always  sweet,  light,  and 
wholesome,  and  noticeably  free  from  the  peculiar  tastes 
complained  of.  This  is  because  it  is  composed  of  nothing 
but  absolutely  pure  materials,  scientifically  combined  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  jiroper  proportions  of  acid  and  alkali  to  act  upon 
and  destroy  each  other,  while  producing  the  lai’gest  amount 
of  raising  power.  We  are  justified  in  this  assertion  by 
the  unqualified  statements  of  the  Government  Chemists, 
who,  after  thorough  and  exhaustive  tests,  recommended 
the  “  Royal  ”  for  Government  use  because  of  its  superior¬ 
ity  over  all  others  in  purity,  strength,  .and  wholesomeness. 
There  is  no  danger  of  sour  or  bitter  bread  or  biscuit 
where  the  Koyal  Baking  Powder  alone  is  used. 


FOR  SHAVING. 

Tbe  Genuine  IanleeS«3p. 

Has  never  been 
equaled  in  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  Its  lather. 

ERpccially  adapt¬ 
ed  for  heavy  beards 
and  a  delicate  skin. 
Standar.l  forquality 
in  the  D.  B.  Navy. 
Has  been  counter¬ 
feited  more  than 
any  other  soap  in 
the  world.  Notice 
the  engraving  and 
avoid  imitations. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT.  Trisl  Ssmpl,  for  |  a~^nta. 
THEJ.  B.  WILLIAMS  UO.,GI«.ton>.urv,  to  , n. 
Furincrly  William*  A  Bko*.,  liAocbeilrr.  Ib40. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  GO. 

14tlk  ST-,  SIXTH  AVK.,  and  13tli  ST., 

NEW  YORE. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OE  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEMI-AHHUAL  STATXai£HT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Tint  day  of 
JAHUART,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,00C,0O0  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  -  •  2,847,666  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  liosses  and 
Claims,  .....  406,798  64 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,141,726  91 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  $7,896,090  64 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 


FAC-SIMILB. 


QBAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  ARE  DEVOTING  PAKTICULAR  ATTENTION  THIS 
SEASON  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

Tailor-Made 

Suits. 


Caali  In  Banks .  3aftl,T36  41 

Bonds  and  Mortsages.  being  first 

Hen  on  Real  ^tate .  1,00S,400  OO 

United  States  Stocks  (market  walne).  11,845,633  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  &  Ronds 

(market  value) .  1,699,400  OO 

State  &  City  Ronds  (market  value)..  323,000,00 
Loans  on  Stocks, payable  on  demand.  354,050  OO 
Interest  due  on  Ist  January,  1885....  103,683  40 

Premlnms  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  356,003  3^ 

Real  Kitate . 655,183  9T 

Total . 3T,395,090  W 


CHAS.  J.  MAKTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


MADE  BY  EXPERIF.NCED  MEN  TAILORS. 

WE  OFFER  A  STRICTLY  ALL-WOOL  TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT  AT  $18.49;  ALSO,  IN  SAME  LINE,  A  THREE- 
PIECE  SUIT,  SILK-LINED  COAT,  AT  $29.99,  AND  THE 
BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  BY  ANY  HOUSE  AT  FROM 
$49.99  TO  $56.49. 

ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  WTLL  BE  PERFECTLY  FITTED 
TO  EACH  CUSTOMER  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  CHARGE. 


WE  ALSO  CALL  SPECTAL  ATTENTION  TO  A  FEW 
OF  OUR 

BLACK  SILK 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  1TASSAT7  STREST,  ITSTW  TOES. 

Sixty-filth  Semi  annual  Statement,  showing  the  condittea 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,060,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Iusurance,  -  919,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 
Net  Surplus,  ....  469,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,646,612  86 


SUITS,  ALL  OF  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  FASHIONABLE 
DESIGNS,  AND  OF  THE  MOST  SUPERIOR 
WORKMANSHIP,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

$19.99,  $24.99,  $28.99,  and  $68.99.  THE  LATTER 
PARTICULARLY  ELEGANT. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  OUT-DOOR 

GAMES, 

COMPRISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CROCiUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH-A-RING,  KINO-TOSS,  BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT,  LAWN  PCXiL, 

&C.,  &C. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PRO-MIT  AND 
CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  tl,325,(X)0) . $1,570,928  9$ 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  flrst  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.250  00 

Loans  on  Call .  3,900  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  09 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,702  60 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,015  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,425  eo 

Railroad  Stock .  14,500  00 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  125,436  IS 

Accrued  Interest .  10,558  67 


-  $2,646,612  80 

BZiTJAimr  S.  'WALOOTT,  Pregldent. 

BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Bec’y. 

CHARLE8  Ii.  ROE»  )  AB«*t  SAcrAtArlAS 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  )  *  »ocreiarie». 


CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


R.  H,  MACY  &  CO. 

MANHAHAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

156  a>nd.  158  Broadway. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Independent. 

A  TEAR  ago  this  Institution  made  an  excellent  statement, 
which  was  then  presented  to  the  public  throiigb  our  col¬ 
umns,  with  a  notice  from  us  stating  the  most  Important 
facts  and  flgures  thereof,  among  which  was  that  its  “  net 
surplus  over  and  above  the  legal  amount  held  for  reserve 
and  for  all  unadjusted  losses  and  claims  awaiting  proof, 
etc.,  were  then  $2,229,371.09,"  and  It  then  held  good  assets 
amounUng  to  $10,662,746.73.  To-day  the  facts  and  flgures 
are  again  given  to  its  numerous  policy-holders  and  the 
public,  in  its  annual  statement  found  in  another  column, 
which  shows  a  substantial  advance  both  in  its  business  and 
strength  during  the  year  just  closed.  Its  total  receipts  for 
the  year  1883  for  premiums.  Interest  on  Investments,  rents, 
etc.,  were  $2,080,729.94.  Its  disbursements  for  the  same 
period  for  death  claims,  dividends,  salaries,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  were  $1,476,178.31,  leaving  on  the  flrst  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1884,  reliable  assets  amounting  to  $10,871,184.23,  and  a 
net  surplus  over  all  claims  and  demands  of  $2,389,550.59. 
We  have  known  personally  all  the  official  managers  of  this 
trustworthy  company  during  the  whole  thirty-four  years 
of  its  history,  and  as  one  of  the  Interested  policy-holders 
have  watched  it  and  taken  a  deep  interest  in  its  progress 
and  welfare.  Its  able  and  conservative  management  dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years  has  steadily  strengthened  and  Increased 
our  confidence  in  this  institution,  and  we  most  heartily 
commend  it  again  to  our  readers,  as  we  have  often  done  be¬ 
fore,  as  worthy  of  their  patronage  and  good  words  in  wide¬ 
ly  extending  its  usefulness. 

Its  officers  are:  Henry  Stokes,  President;  J.  L.  Halsey, 
First  Vice-President;  H.  B.  Stokes,  Second  Vlce-I»eeldent; 
H.  Y.  Wemple,  Secretary;  S.  N.  Stebblns,  Actuary. 


100  BROADWAY,  NEW  TORL 


statement,  .January  let,  188S, 

Reserve  for  relnsarance  (Fire  Risks)... 31.338,399  S3 
»  “  (Inland  Risks)...  35,334  33 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims.. .  449,586  00 

Capital  paid  In  In  casb .  1,600,000  00 

Net  Surplus .  1,535,331  33 

34,038,501  M 

The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  3i,300,000Jj0. 


DIRECTORS: 


GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
F.  C.  MOORE,  3a  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL. 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED. 
WILLIAM  H.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN. 

8.  B.  CHITTE.NDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS, 
E.  W.  CORUES, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TUBNVB^ 
SAMUEL  A.  BAWYEB, 
JOHN  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MOCnJHDT. 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 
WILLIAM  H.  HUBLBUl^ 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSbN, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERHILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

WM.  A.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 


CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRB  Y,  Sec.  Local  DepartmaU. 
B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C  H.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 
OEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


800K  AGENTS  WANTED  M 

“PLATFORM  ECUOE8. «r  LI VLNO TBUTUafte 
1Im4  m4  Uearte**  Now  ociling  by  thouatmdSe  Arm 

B,  Gough* 

gramieMt  b*ok  of  the  age,  MiaUtera  tay  **  Godspeed 
Everyone  Uoght  aod  crie«  over  it.  #40  page*.  S 
Eamvingi.  Introduetioa  by  tUr,  YjVmAN 
Us  Us  tight,  nend  for  Circnlam.  / 

«ICm  10  1.  U*  WOBTttiNUTON  A  €;0.,  Haiti 


AOEi!rrs’*^ffiiSf”4!rfifflgg" 

It  will  pay  any  intalllgant  mSKTwoinaa^^^^* 
aaaki  ng  profitable  employm  eat  to  writ#  j  " 
for  Illartrated  Ciroolarand  terma  of  a 
Agency  for  thia  Oelebraied  Waaher.  f 
Kxclaalve  territory  and  aamplaWaaherd 
aent  on  ten  days  trial  on  liberal  tenna.*  ,  _ 

2.0. 0’B«n.  8.v.e«i  itk  *  lUikfi  Bta.  njUMMtM. 
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THURSDAY,  MAY 

28,  1885. 

OOHTEKTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

PAOE. 


1.  Egypt.  The  Joy  of  having  Christ  with  us.  “Bob” 

Preaching.  Infant  Salvation  In  the  Confession. 
Presbyterianism  and  Catholicity.  Our  Book  Table. 

2.  Correspondence:  Philadelphia  Letter.  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis.  Frvtm  Kansas  City.  Jamestown,  the 
City  of  the  Outlet.  The  Religious  Press. 

8.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge. 

One  thing  and  another. 

4.  Editorials. 

6.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  Dost  thou  love  me.  Geneva  Presbyterlal  Society.  The 

Children  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  Scientific 

and  Useful.  The  Household.  Foreign. 

8.  Proceedings  of  General  Assembly.  Current  Events. 

Money  and  Business. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Those  who  like  to  follow  the  proceedings  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  an  orderly  course, 
will  find  a  condensed  reixirt  on  the  last  page, 
which  “beginning  at  the  beginning,”  gives  a 
clear  and  connected  outline  of  what  was  done 
from  Thursday  till  Saturday  night.  The  full 
report  of  Monday’s  proceedings  had  not  arriv¬ 
ed  at  the  hour  of  going  to  press,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegraphic  desiiatch  from  Mr.  Dey,  dated 
at  Cincinnati  Monday  night  at  half-past  ten 
o’clock,  w’ill  give  an  idea  of  the  continued  in¬ 
terest  and  spirit  of  the  proceedings : 

[By  Telegraph  to  The  Hew  Tork  Erangeliat.] 

The  Assembly  is  usually  a  resi^ectable  mob 
up  to  Monday,  when  the  committees  begin  to 
report  and  business  to  hum.  Thanks  to  the 
Moderator,  who  enforces  the  rule  that  all 
speakers  shall  come  to  the  platform,  there 
are  few  signs  of  superfluous  eloquence,  and 
many  of  an  eminently  business  Assembly. 
And  the  old  First  Church  favors.  It  stands 
well  back  from  the  street,  and  Is  protected 
from  noise  on  either  side  by  high  buildings,  at 
a  sufiBcient  remove  for  air  and  light.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  rules  of  order  will  also  aid,  as  they 
give  bills  and  overtures  the  first  place  at  each 
session.  After  the  devotional  half  hour,  there 
is  usually  opportunity  for  miscellaneous  mat¬ 
ters  previous  to  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
Rev.  S.  B.  Bell,  now  editor  of  The  Mid-Coiiti- 
nent,  Kansas  City,  availed  of  this  interval  to¬ 
day  to  get  in  a  couple  of  resolutions  which  he 
described  as  stirring  and  even  exciting  in  their 
tenor.  With  expectation  on  tiptoe,  he  came 
forward  and  read  in  resonant  voice 

“Resolved,  That  what  is  conimonlj'  known  as 
Prohibition  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Church ; 
or.  Should  Prohibition  become  the  policy  of  tlie 
Church  ?  ” 

Being  warned  that  alternative  jiroixisitions 
could  not  be  entertained,  the  first  was  adhered 
to.-  The  subject  had  greatly  stirred  the  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  throughout  the  West.  The  res¬ 
olution  was  courteously  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Temi>e  ranee. 

But  Dr.  Bell  had  another  of  a  still  more 
threatening  nature ;  it  arraigned  the  Sunday 
press  as  undermining  the  Christian  sentiment 
and  institutions  of  our  country.  But  this  took 
the  same  course  as  the  other :  it  was  referred. 

The  relations  of  the  Board  of  Home  and  of 
Foreign  Missions  to  the  work  in  the  Indian 
Territories  and  among  the  Chinese,  next  came 
up  in  the  shape  of  a  report  signed  by  J.  D. 
Wells,  Chairman,  and  H.  M.  Booth,  Secretary, 
and  approved  by  the  two  Boards.  It  si>ecifles 
that  the  Foreign  Board  shall  not  be  disturbed 
where  tribal  relations  and  the  native  tongues 
continue;  but  that  all  other  work  shall  fall  to 
the  Home  Board,  and  that  local  details  be  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Presbyteries.  The 
general  work  among  the  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  continues  under  the  Foreig*  Board,  but 
with  the  expectation  that  the  churches  will  in¬ 
struct  those  accessible,  as  a  part  of  their  par¬ 
ish  work. 

Here  the  handsome  Bishop  Foss  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  was  welcomed.  He  replied  to  the 
Moderator’s  greeting;  “I  am  very  glad  to  find 
myself  among  so  many  bishops  this  morning.” 

The  Freedmen’s  Board  next  had  a  good  two 
hours,  during  which  Dr.  Allison  reported  on 
property  titles,  and  was  followed  by  Secretary 
Allen,  some  of  whose  statements  touching  the 
rapid  and  growing  increase  of  our  colored  iwp- 
ulation,  and  the  little  that  had  been  done  to 
ameliorate  their  condition,  were  nothing  short 
of  startling.  He  was  followed  by  Henry  N. 
Payne,  in  war  times  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  a 
colored  regiment,  and  by  Elder  William  Hill 
(colored)  of  Philadelphia.  At  the  close  Dr. 
Allen  “  brought  down  the  house  ”  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  he  “  and  six  of/itr  colored  men 
would  speak  in  the  evening  at  the  Odeon.” 

Here,  on  the  motion  of  a  small,  gallant  dele¬ 
gate,  the  pews  on  the  left  of  the  platform  were 
assigned  to  the  ladies,  and  they  took  prompt 
possession.  So  you  see  they  are  coming  right 
up  to  the  front  even  in  the  General  Assembly. 
And  why  should  they  not  ? 

The  afternoon  session  of  to-day,  from  three 
o’clock  on,  was  occupied  with  the  discussion 
of  Roman  Catholic  baptism.  Prof.  William 
Alexander  of  San  Francisco  Seminary  led  off 
in  opposition  to  Judge  Drake’s  resolutions, 
quoting  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  from 
Prof.  Briggs’s  article  in  the  last  Evangelist, 
and  complimenting  its  candor  and  learning. 
He  was  followed  on  the  other  side  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Kevin,  who  made  —  well,  a  stump 
speech- 

Dr.  Schaff  next  took  the  platform,  reading 
at  the  start  a  resolution  which  he  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  Judge  Drake’s,  and  which  in 
substance  set  forth  that 

“  Despite  its  corniption  and  errors,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  still  a  branch  of  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ,  and  therefore  that  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  baptism  administered  by  her  into  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  with  the  intention 
to  baptize,  is  true  and  valid  Christian  baptism, 
which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  repeated." 

Taking  this  as  his  text,  and  quoting  from 
Calvin,  Cunningham,  Smith,  and  others.  Dr. 
Schaff  proceeded  to  show  that  it  had  ever  been 
the  doctrine  and  prevailing  practice  of  the 
Christian  Church,  whether  Catholic  or  Protes¬ 
tant.  If  anything  historical  was  clear  and  set¬ 
tled,  this  was  settled  by  the  Reformed  Confes¬ 
sions  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  all  the 
Reformers  and  Westminster  divines.  Full  of 
the  subject,  and  having  the  great  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  audience.  Dr.  Schaff  sjxike 
with  genuine  power  and  eloquence,  and  had 
the  vote  been  taken  on  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  his  resolution  would  have  passed  by  a 
large  majority.  Dr.  Hays  and  others,  however, 


wish  to  speak,  and  the  matter  comes  up  again 
to-morrow  afternoon. 

Prof,  Morris,  who  is  experienced  in  the  ways 
of  Assemblies,  anticiiiates  that  the  Assembly 
will  not  recede  from  its  present  ground,  which 
leaves  the  question  of  baptism  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  Sessions. 

Dr.  Lowrie  is  here,  also  Dr.  Henry  Kendall, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  latter  looks  as 
if  the  whole  big  debt  of  his  Board  rested  on  his 
shoulders.  Let  the  Church  arise  now  and  lift 
it  off,  and  from  the  shoulders  of  Dr.  Lowrie 
and  his  colleagues  also. 

The  Moderator,  Dr.  Craven,  has  not  yet 
taken  advantage  of  his  privilege  and  named  a 
Vice- Moderator,  but  he  assures  me  he  will  do 
so  soon.  The  “  Herald  and  Presbyter  ”  refers 
to  The  Evangelist  as  “  a  generous  paper  and 
a  paper  of  good  judgment.”  which  is  certainly 
handsome  as  coming  from  one  so  experienced 
and  judicial  in  his  judgments  as  the  venerable 
senior  editor.  Dr.  Monfort. 

Editors  Drs.  Allison  of  The  Banner,  Mutch- 
more  of  The  Presbyterian,  Bell  of  The  Mid- 
Continent,  and  representatives  of  still  young¬ 
er  pai>ers  are  here,  while  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  come  Drs.  Babb  of  The  Herald  and  Pres¬ 
byter,  and  F.  E.  Shearer  of  The  Occident.  Dr. 
Gray  of  the  water-tight-compartment  Interior 
was  here,  but  he  having  gone  home,  there  is 
room  for  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson  of  The  Journal. 

Dr.  Sample  of  Minneapolis  preached  a  grand 
sermon  at  the  Second  Church  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  when  I  met  him  this  morning,  he  and 
an  elder  were  canvassing  the  iiuestion  of  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  next  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  His  new  Westminster  Church  will  be 
honored  doubtless  before  many  years,  if  not 
next. 

Good  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Sunday  observance  and  other  causes 
outside  the  Assembly,  and  a  multitude  of 
brethren  whom  I  cannot  specify,  send  greet¬ 
ings  to  Dr.  Field.  J.  H.  D. 


SHALL  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BAPTISM  BE 
PRONOUNCED  INVALID! 

The  General  Assembly  at  Cincinnati  dispos¬ 
ed  of  this  question  on  Saturday  in  a  very  sum¬ 
mary  way.  by  dismissing  almost  unanimously 
and  without  discussion  the  appeal  and  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  action  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York.  That  action  affirmed  in  the  broadest 
form  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Assembly  of 
1875,  which  left  the  solution  of  this  question 
substantially  to  the  discretion  of  the  individu¬ 
al  Session.  Even  if  such  a  Session  should  re¬ 
quire  submission  to  a  second  baptism  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  admission  to  membership,  its  action 
would  not,  according  to  this  decision,  subject 
that  body  to  review  in  the  higher  judicatories 
of  the  Church. 

There  are  two  important  modifications  of 
this  general  rule  which  seem  not  to  have  been 
sufficiently  recognized  in  this  action  of  the  As¬ 
sembly.  The  first  is  the  broad  principle,  as 
forcibly  urged  by  Dr.  Briggs  in  his  recent  arti¬ 
cle,  that  although  the  reception  of  members  is 
under  our  Constitution  entrusted  directly  to 
the  particular  Session,  no  Session  is  thereby 
emjmirered  to  impoae  any  reMtrictwns  upon 
membership  which  are  not  first  warranted  by 
our  Symbols  and  Form  of  Government.  Unless 
Roman  Catholic  baptism,  for  example,  is  clear¬ 
ly  pronounced  invalid  by  these  supreme  au¬ 
thorities,  no  Session  is  at  liberty  to  require  a 
second  baptism.  The  prerogative  of  the  body 
in  other  words  must  pause  exactly  where  the 
Symbols  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
direct  it  to  pause. 

The  other  principle  is  equally  important. 
If,  for  illustration,  an  applicant  for  member¬ 
ship,  converted  from  Romanism,  ’is  himself 
conscientiously  satisfied  with  his  baptism  by 
priestly  hands,  is  a  Session  at  liberty  under 
the  rule  of  1875  to  reciuire  a  second  baptism 
against  his  amscientious  ronrlction  and  judg¬ 
ment?  Without  knowing  precisely  what  are 
the  facts  in  the  Princetown  case,  we  may  prop¬ 
erly  hold  in  general  that  the  individual  judg¬ 
ment  and  conscience  constitute  the  primary 
guide  in  all  such  cases.  Most  Sessions  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  act  on  this  principle :  to  baptize 
a  second  time,  or  to  refrain  from  baptizing, 
acrording  to  the  conviction  of  the  applicant, 
when  that  conviction  is  intelligently  and  ma¬ 
turely  formed.  This,  we  are  satisfied,  was  the 
real  intent  of  the  action  of  1875.  While  the 
“  principles  governing  the  subject  of  Imptism 
laid  down  in  the  Standards  of  our  Church  ” 
were  on  the  one  hand  to  regulate  the  individu¬ 
al  Session  in  whatever  requisitions  it  might 
make,  “  the  judgment  of  each  Session  ”  was  on 
the  other  hand  to  be  exercised  in  love,  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  conscience  of  the  applicant, 
as  well  as  to  the  spiritual  edification  of  the 
Church. 

The  decision  of  1875  was  the  occasion  of  a 
further  memorial  on  this  subject  in  1876  from 
the  Synod  of  Missouri — a  memorial  drawn,  we 
have  been  informed,  by  the  venerated  Dr.  W. 
L.  Breckenridge,  and  strongly  advocated  by 
himself  and  others  before  the  Assembly.  That 
paper,  which  discussed  the  whole  subject  with 
marked  ability,  was  after  debate  referred  to  a 
committee  to  report  in  1877,  and  this  commit¬ 
tee,  enlarged  in  that  year,  finally  reported  to 
the  Assembly  of  1878  that  no  further  deliver¬ 
ance  on  the  subject  was  expedient.  That  this 
result  was  substantially  satisfactory  to  the 
Church  at  large,  we  may  safely  venture  to  af¬ 
firm.  It  may  be  added  that  the  debates  in 
more  recent  .Assemblies  on  the  broader  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  Church  of  Rome  is  indeed  a 
l^rt  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  strong¬ 
ly  confirm  the  position  taken  in  1875. 

The  consideration  of  this  judicial  case  was 
greatly  complicated  by  the  very  remarkable 
attempt  of  Judge  Drake  to  settle  the  whole 
matter  by  an  ex  cathedra  decision  through  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  deliberate  and  decided 
judgment  of  this  Assembly  that  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  has  essentially  apostatize<l  from  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  recognized  as  a  Christian 
Church. 

.And  as  we  do  not  re<*ognize  it  as  a  portion  of  the 
visible  Church  of  Christ,  we  cannot  consistently 
view  its  priesthooii  as  other  than  usurpers  of  the 
sacre<l  functions  of  the  ministry,  its  onlinances  as 
unscriptuiul,  and  its  baptism  as  invalid. 

That  so  accomplished  an  ecclesiastic  should 
have  proixised  such  a  resolution  as  this,  know¬ 
ing  that  a  judicial  case  was  to  come  before  the 
Assembly  involving  the  very  propositions  here 
affirmed,  and  should  openly  confess  his  desire 
to  secure  “a  ringing  deliverance  in  advance,” 
is  something  quite  unhiue.  We  <lo  not  remem¬ 
ber  anything  like  it.  The  resolution  after  be¬ 
ing  sustained  by  a  speech,  which  if  correctly 
quoted  showed  a  want  of  exact  knowledge  on 
the  subject  quite  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
jiositiveness  and  narrowness  embodied  in  the 
jiaiier  itself,  was  laid  on  the  table  for  the  time. 
The  .Assembly  would  have  done  well  to  let  it 
lie  there  for  all  time ;  but  as  our  telegraphic 
desimteh  shows,  it  was  called  up  again  on 
Monday  afternoon,  ami  at  once  iiecame  the 
subject  of  an  animated  discussion.  We  hoiie 
it  will  not  be  marred  by  violent  harangues, 
but  that,  however  earnest,  it  will  be  conducted 
in  all  soberness,  so  that  the  result  may  ex¬ 
press  the  matured  conviction  of  the  .Assembly. 
So  deliberating,  and  “making  haste  slowly,” 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  will  be  likely  to  abide  by 
the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Hodge  and  other 
masters  in  theology,  as  well  as  by  all  the  early 


Reformers.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  Pres 
byterian  Church  at  this  stage  in  its  history  will 
assume  a  position  which  the  Westminster  As¬ 
sembly  never  ventured  to  assume,  and  which 
is  at  variance  with  the  best  sentiments  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Christendom. 


SURPLUS  AND  DEFICIENCY. 

It  seems  jiaradoxical,  but  there  is  at  once  a 
surplusage  and  deficiency  of  ministers.  A 
large  number  of  men  have  devoted  years  of 
time  and  much  money  and  labor  to  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  ministry,  and  have  perhaps  had 
years  of  exi>erience  in  it,  and  yet  are  now 
standing  in  the  market-places  idle,  because  no 
church  has  hired  them.  A  large  number  of 
churches,  some  amply  able  to  sustain  pastors, 
and  all  as  able  as  they  ever  will  be,  till  they 
hare  pastors,  are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
“  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.”  .And  why 
is  it  that  there  are  so  many  churchless  minis¬ 
ters,  and  so  many  ministerless  churches  ?  Is  it 

1,  Because  our  grand  old  Presbyterian  sys¬ 
tem  is  weak  in  its  methods  and  appliances  for 
joining  pastors  and  people  —  shepherds  and 
flocks— together  ?  Or  is  it 

2,  Because  many  of  our  churches  are  becom¬ 
ing  fancifully  exacting  as  to  the  precise  quali¬ 
ties  and  characteristics  of  the  men  who  are 
available  to  serve  them  ?  Or  is  it 

3,  Because  a  certain  proportion  of  those  who 
have  obtained  the  usual  qualifications  for  the 
ministry  are  still  fundamentally,  naturally  un¬ 
fit  for  it,  and  inevitably  destined  to  be  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  it  ?  Or  Is  it 

4,  Because  our  churches  and  Presbyteries  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  genius  and  constitution  of  our  system, 
for  the  supplying  of  each  church  with  needful 
ministrations  and  (lastoral  oversight  ? 

It  is  either  too  late  or  too  early  to  conclude 
that  our  system  is  fatally  weak  at  this  jxiint. 
It  may  be  properly  concluded,  in  the  light  of 
many  facts,  that  some  churches  are  fastidious¬ 
ly  exacting;  that  some  ministers  are  in  part  or 
wholly  failures;  and  that  the  power  in  our 
system  is  not  wholly  utilized  and  applied,  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  sad  discrepan¬ 
cies  revealed  from  year  to  year  by  the  Minutes 
of  each  of  our  Presbyteries. 

It  must  be  possible,  even  with  the  local  and 
personal  liberty  accorded  to  churches  and  min¬ 
isters,  to  attain  a  greater  efficiency.  Perhaps 
we  can  never  congratulate  ourselves,  as  the 
Methodist  Conferences  often  do,  that  “  every 
church  has  a  minister,  and  every  minister  a 
church.”  But  we  must  approximate  that  point 
as  nearly  as  a  voluntary  system  can  be  made 
to  approximate  it. 

.And  while  the  demand  becomes  more  loud 
and  imperative  for  young  men  to  fill  up  our 
seminaries  and  come  forward  into  our  minis¬ 
try,  this  emergency  should  not  become  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  rushing  into  the  profession  those 
who  by  nature  and  personal  characteristics 
are  fore-ordained  ^to  become  failures  in  it. 
“  Stay  out  of  the  ministry  if  you  can ;  do  not 
enter  the  ministry  if  you  can  avoid  it,”  is  in  a 
sense  good  advice  to  give  the  young  men. 
They  must  first  count  the  cost,  study  them¬ 
selves,  comprehend  somewhat  the  demands, 
and  distinctly  hear  the  call,  or  a  venture  in 
this  direction  may  prove  at  last  to  have  been  a 
bitter  mistake. 

Our  Congregational  brethren— if  there  is  any 
comfort  in  the  fact— are  in  as  much  perplexity 
as  are  we  over  this  problem.  Rev.  Dr.  Dana 
of  St.  Paul,  in  a  recent  article  in  The  Advance, 
discussing  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  churches  and  men  together,  concludes  by 
saying: 

Let  the  fields  be  heard  from,  as  well  as  those 
who  want  fields;  let  1  he  pews  speak  out  fully  and 
kindly,  as  well  as  the  pulpit.  A  frank,  full  inter¬ 
change  of  experience  and  opinion  would  benefit  all 
around,  and  bring  about  a  better  understanding. 

Dr.  Dana  gives  us  these  figures,  which  must 
remind  us  of  similar  significant  ones  in  the 
statistics  of  our  own  work : 

During  the  ten  years  closing  in  1883  the  churches 
increased  ’20.6  per  cent.,  wtiile  the  ministry  in¬ 
creased  only  1C. 3  per  cent.  If  there  is  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  state  of  tilings  it  is  c.stimate<l  that  wo 
shall  liave  1918  vacant  churches  in  1893.  Nor  is 
this  showing  for  our  denomination  singular.  Sulj- 
stantlally,  all  other  religious  boilies  report  a  like 
condition.  Some  five  years  ago  ttiere  were  21,400 
students  in  tlie  colleges  of  the  United  States,  one- 
lialf  of  whom  were  professing  Christians.  But  to 
meet  the  demands  incident  to  our  expanding  home 
work,  to  make  good  losses  by  death,  to  supply  the 
reipiired  recruiLs  for  tlie  foreign  field,  34,700  young 
men  must  enter  the  ministry  of  the  several  Pro¬ 
testant  denominations  between  1880  and  18!K),  to 
simply  preserve  the  present  ratio  of  Protestant 
ministers  to  tlie  whole  population. 

.Among  the  difficulties  noted  by  Dr.  Dana 
are  these : 

1,  Every  little  frontier  church  wants  a  $3000 
man  for  $700  or  $800  per  annum,  and  their  part 
of  this  starvation  salary  uncertain  and  irregu¬ 
lar. 

2,  The  lack  on  the  part  of  ministers  of  a  due 
appreciation  of  frontier  and  rural  parishes, 
absence  of  self-sacrifice  and  courage  to  en¬ 
counter  the  hardships  of  isolated  fields,  and  a 
disposition  to  turn  away  from  such  fields  to 
the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

It  were  well  for  our  young  men,  when  called 
to  country  churches,  to  know  that  some  of  the 
most  important  work  is  there  to  be  done ;  and 
some  of  the  Church’s  most  illustrious  lights 
shed  their  beams  in  earlier  years  in  just  such 
obscure  and  needy  corners.  The  Rev.  M.  W. 
Stryker,  just  called  to  Chicago,  yet  a  young 
man,  spent  several  years,  and  acquired  valua¬ 
ble  experience  in  small  home  mission  churches 
in  Central  New  York.  Patient,  hard  labor  in 
rugged  and  half-hidden  fields,  is  not  a  w’orth- 
less  experience  for  a  young  man  whose  grit 
and  grace  are  destined  to  work  advancement 
for  him  in  later  years. 


.nUSKUMS  IN  HKW  YORK. 

One  of  the  things  which  most  astonish  Amer¬ 
icans  when  they  first  go  abroad,  is  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  completeness  of  those  great  muse¬ 
ums  into  w'hich  are  gathered  the  treasures  of 
all  lands  and  ages,  and  which  make  London 
and  Paris  and  Berlin  the  capitals  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  Some  years  ago  an  American, 
after  seeing  these  vast  collections,  was  asked 
what  museums  we  had  in  New  York,  and  to 
his  mortification  was  obliged  to  reply,  “  Only 
Barnum’s!”  To  his  honor  be  it  added  that 
when  he  came  home,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
wi(>e  away  this  reproach,  and  by  his  generous 
gifts  was  perhaps  the  original  founder  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  is  now  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  we.st  side  of  Central  Park,  and 
which,  though  of  but  a  few  years’  growth,  has 
already  some  very  valuable  collections  in  nat¬ 
ural  history.  One  which  is  quite  unique  was 
opened  to  the  public  last  week.  It  consists 
of  all  the  woods  of  North  .America,  over  four 
hundred  in  number,  which  have  been  brought 
from  every  part  of  our  country,  even  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  from  .Alaska.  The  collec¬ 
tion  has  been  made  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  Sargent,  a  most  comi>etent  authority. 
It  has  taken  the  labor  of  five  years,  and  been 
at  an  expense  truly  enormous,  all  which,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  borne  by  a  single  individual, 
Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  whose  hand  is  felt  in  al¬ 
most  every  good  thing  for  our  city.  .A  collec¬ 
tion  so  complete  is  made  both  instructive  and 
practically  useful  by  the  map  attached  to  each 
trunk,  with  a  section  colored  to  indicate  in 
what  part  of  our  country  the  tree  is  to  be 
found,  with  further  information  as  to  what 


practical  uses  the  wood  may  be  applied.  A 
work  which  has  been  done  at  such  labor  and 
cost,  is  greatly  to  his  honor. 

The  MetroiKilitan  Museum  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Central  Park,  has  been  longer  estab¬ 
lished,  and  has  accumulated  still  greater  treas¬ 
ures,  The  collection  of  antiquities  from  Cy¬ 
prus  is  unequalled  in  the  world.  It  has  recent¬ 
ly  received  an  appropriation  of  $350,000  to  com¬ 
plete  the  quadrangle  which  was  contemplated 
in  the  original  design,  which  will  make  the 
whole  massive  construction  more  fully  ade¬ 
quate  to  its  work.  Thus  one  by  one  the  city 
of  New'  York  is  gathering  about  it  institutions 
devoted  to  science  -and  art,  which  will  make  it 
in  time  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
capitals  of  the  Old  World. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  EXPOSITION. 

As  this  great  Exi>osition  closes  this  week,  we 
are  now  able  to  gather  up  some  of  the  lessons 
taught  by  its  success,  or  want  of  success. 
The  Times -Democrat  of  New  Orleans  says 
that  of  the  population  of  that  city,  numbering 
according  to  the  last  census  216,000,  not  over 
40,000  have  ever  visited  the  Exposition.  .As  the 
city  has  grown  during  the  five  years  since  the 
census  was  taken,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  one  out  of  every  six  residents  in 
the  Crescent  City  has  heard  of  this  great  Ex¬ 
position,  and  deemed  it  worth  his  w’hile  to  look 
in  upon  it  for  a  single  occasion  or  oftener. 

This  is  a  meagre  showing.  But  it  is  to  be 
said  that  it  has  not  been  for  any  want  of  pub¬ 
licity  that  this  local  patronage  figures  so 
small,  nor  for  want  of  opportunity  to  attend 
on  Sunday!  Indeed,  if  we  rightly  remember, 
the  strong  plea  for  keeping  it  open  on  that 
day,  was  the  representation  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  managers  that  it  would  result  in  a 
great  local  patronage.  Sure  of  the  week-day 
attendance  of  all  who  came  from  a  distance, 
the  endeavor  was  to  make  it  very  convenient 
for  every  inhabitant  of  the  city  and  vicinity. 
But  only  one  in  six  or  seven  of  the  entire  pop¬ 
ulation  responded,  counting  week-days  and 
Sundays!  Just  what  the  numbers  have  been 
that  went  on  the  former  and  on  the  latter  days, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know. 

How  many  New  Orleans  people  found  it 
really  necessary  to  avail  of  the  leisure  of  the 
Sabbath,  we  know  not;  but  we  venture  the 
prediction  that  when  the  record  is  all  made 
up,  it  will  appear  that  the  cost  of  keeping  open 
the  Exhibition  on  Sundays,  with  extra  music 
and  other  expenses,  has  over-balanced  the 
Sunday  patronage.  If  the  account  could  be 
properly  dis<’riminated,  albeit  in  New  Orleans, 
we  believe  that  the  Sunday  receipts  would 
turn  out  such  an  insignificant  total  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  expenses  entailed  on  that  day, 
as  to  deter  from  any  similar  untoward  experi¬ 
ment 

And  another  lesson.  The  limited  interest 
manifested  in  a  large  city  is  typical  of  what 
obtains  in  another  sphere.  Our  churches  are 
often  glibly  condemned  by  the  secular  press 
for  failing  to  reach  the  masses.  If  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  the  daily  papers,  some  of  them,  the  fault 
is  not  with  the  masses,  but  entirely  with  the 
churches.  They  make  small  account  of  the 
real  conditions.  The  churches,  they  tell  us, 
are  wealthy,  aristocratic,  exclusive,  intended 
only  for  a  class.  Now  the  real  truth  is  that  in 
every  large  city,  as  in  New  Orleans,  there  are 
vast  numbers,  many  of  them  alien  in  birth  and 
faith,  or  the  children  of  such,  who  cannot  or 
will  not  be  moved  by  any  ordinary,  or  even  ex¬ 
traordinary,  invitation  or  spectacle  from  their 
wonted  round ;  they  are  by  nature  stolid  and 
indifferent  to  things  of  religion. 

These  people  in  New  Orleans  have  failed  to 
profit  by  a  really  great  opportunity  at  their 
very  doors.  It  may  be  that  they  have  no  faith 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  richness  and  variety 
of  the  Exposition.  For  some  reason  at  any 
rate,  vast  numbers  have  given  it  no  attention. 
And  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  press  there 
begins  to  put  the  responsibility  for  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  respond  in  interest  or  attention  where  it 
belongs.  It  is  the  people  themselves  who 
have  failed  to  jirofit  by  this  rare  oi)portunity 
for  pleasure  and  instruction.  .As  for  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Exhibition,  they  have  done  their 
duty;  they  have  exercised  special  benevolence 
toward  the  public  in  endeavoring  to  meet  any 
limitations  that  might  be  laid  upon  any,  and 
yet  without  much  result.  Fair  public  opinion 
relative  to  this  matter,  must  hence  be  on  the 
side  of  those  who  have  offered  the  opiiortunity 
in  the  most  attractive  way  possible,  rather  than 
with  those  who  have  ignored  privileges  soon 
to  be  withdrawn,  perhaps  forever.  And  thisi 
being  .so,  may  not  the  churches  have  a  plea  as 
well  as  these  New  Orleans  exhibitors,  in  bar 
of  public  censure?  Many  of  them  have  endea 
vored  in  good  faith  to  reach  “  those  without,” 
and  have  failed,  or  only  been  successful  in 
about  the  proiiortion  of  the  New  Orleans  Ex¬ 
position. 

Something  may  be  said,  we  are  aware,  of  the 
incongruity  of  comparing  things  sacred  and 
secular,  but  we  are  nevertheless  sure  that  there 
is  a  lesson  in  the  comparison  we  have  made, 
and  for  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  condemn 
the  churches.  They  after  all  may  not  be  the 
party  in  fault.  Like  the  New  Orleans  man¬ 
agers,  they  may  have  done  their  whole  duty  as 
they  understand  it,  and  yet  without  success. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  justice 
that  their  failure  should  be  ascribed  to  its  true 
cause.  _ 


PBW  RE.NT  AT  TWENTY  CENTS  I 

One  wlio  has  just  changed  his  residence,  and  go¬ 
ing  into  a  strange  church  to  select  a  pew,  is  told 
that  the  rent  of  it  is  “  twenty  cents,”  is  struck  as 
with  a  new  revelation.  To  one  wlio  in  tlie  course 
of  fifty  years  has  always  lieard  tlie  annual  rent 
named  as  the  price  of  the  pew,  you  may  imagine 
that  it  was  somewhat  startling  at  first  to  hear  the 
price  of  the  pew  naraeil  as  “  twenty  cents.” 

But  a  little  reflection  will  serve  to  sliow  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  an  arrangement  that  puts  tlie  price  of  a  pew 
at  so  much  a  Sabbath,  instead  of  so  mucli  a  year. 

Tliere  are  four  of  us,  and  twenty  cents  for  a  pew 
is  just  five  cents  for  each  of  us  for  all  the  literary 
and  social  advantages  of  public,  religious,  social 
worship  on  the  Sabbatli.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
eompareil  with  tliis  in  the  line  of  more  economical 
considerations  ?  An  enumeration  of  the  moral  and 
temporal  advantages  of  having  a  place  in  the  .sanc¬ 
tuary  on  tlie  Lord’s  day,  will  prove  the  incompara¬ 
ble  value  of  tlie  pew  as  against  all  otlier  entertain¬ 
ments  whatsoever.  It  is  understood  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  like  the  idea  of  paying  pew  rent  every  Sabbath. 
Envelopes  are  provided,  and  each  person  encloses 
his  money  and  drops  it  in  the  box  as  tlie  collei’tor 
passes  round. 

In  other  instances  boxes  are  placed  at  tlie  doors. 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  of  collecting  the  cliurch 
revenue,  and  in  the  present  instance,  the  results 
are  eminently  satisfactory.  Collections  for  benev¬ 
olence  may  be  made  in  tlie  .same  way.  The  power 
of  littles  is  well  illustrated  in  the  weekly  gather¬ 
ings.  And  then  it  seems  so  Scrijitural  (see  1  Cor. 
xvi.  2|  to  gather  the  contributions  of  the  people  on 
every  Lord’s  day. 

These  are  hard  times,  and  many  find  it  necessa- 
r>’  to  reduce  expenses,  and  all  of  us  are  narrowly 
scanning  our  incomes  and  our  out-goes,  and  short 
views  are  comparatively  easy. 

It  is  easy  to  take  a  step  at  a  time ;  it  is  easy  to 
take  our  cares  one  by  one ;  it  is  easy  to  live  day  by 
day,  and  it  is  ea.sy  to  give  twenty  cents  a  week  for 
a  pew. 


PRESBYTERIAN  SOLDIERS. 

There  are  now  eleven  Presbyterian  chaplains 
in  the  British  army.  Nine  of  these  belong  to 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  and  two  to  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  body.  Three  of  them  were 
employed  in  Egypt.  The  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton  recently  explained  that  the  appointment 
of  chaplains  rested  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  who  was  usually  guided  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  moderator  of  the  church  from  whose 
ranks  the  candidate  was  to  be  chosen.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Parliamentary  return  of  1884,  there 
were  6640  Presbyterian  soldiers  serving  on  Jan. 
1,  1885.  Of  these  we  are  quite  sure  that  a  good 
proportion  are  “at  the  front,”  when  there  is 
business  on  hand.  Still,  although  they  belong 
to  the  Church  militant,  they  do  not  love  war 
for  its  own  sake,  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
some  other  way  of  settling  liisputes  between 
nations.  At  the  English  Synod  in  London  a 
few  days  since,  a  resolution  moved  by  Dr.  Fra¬ 
ser,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P., 
was  carried,  exjiressing  the  hope  that  arbitra¬ 
tion  might  take  the  place  of  war,  and  com¬ 
mending  the  matter  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Church. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Presbyterians  love  to  follow  in  the  ways  of 
their  fathers,  and  herein  they  show  that  sturdy 
good  sense  which  is  a  distinguishing  type  of 
Presbyterianism  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
ages.  For  example,  what  could  be  better  than 
for  our  General  Assembly  to  adopt  “  an  act 
anent  ministers  catechizing,”  such  as  that 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  as  mentioned  by  our  Philadelphia  corre¬ 
spondent  on  our  second  page  ?  ifaf— and  here 
comes  in  a  word  of  caution— we  would  not 
have  the  Assembly  at  Cincinnati  adopt  the 
act  W’hich  immediately  follows,  viz :  “  an  act 
against  w’itches  and  charmers  ”  I  So  that, 
while  we  follow  in  the  ways  of  our  fathers,  we 
must  not  let  go  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
but  hold  modestly  yet  firmly  that  in  some 
things  we  may  be  wiser  than  they. 

The  last  “  Presbyterian  ”  has  an  appreciative 
notice  of  Prof.  Briggs’s  new  volume  on  “Amer¬ 
ican  Presbyterianism,”  of  which  the  editor  says 
most  truly :  “  It  not  only  recovers  much  wealth 
lost  from  sight,  but  puts  the  precious  treasures 
of  the  Church  in  better  condition  for  more  ef¬ 
fective  use  in  the  future.  One  of  the  best  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  is  in  fitting  together  the  several 
partial  histories  in  the  libraries  of  the  Church 
in  time  and  place,  and  so  making  them  throw 
light  on  each  other.  Dr.  Briggs  has  gone  fur¬ 
ther  than  any  of  our  former  hi.storians  in  dis¬ 
covering,  arranging,  and  bringing  to  light  in 
his  admirable  pages,  facts  and  fair  inferences 
in  the  main  bearing  on  the  varieties  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  Church  life.  His  appendix  will 
be  invaluable  in  w’idening  the  circumference  of 
the  knowledge  of  our  Church  and  its  work.” 
It  is  added :  “  We  have  read  this  book  with  in¬ 
terest  and  profit,  and  while  there  will  be  points 
which  will  excite  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many, 
it  is  a  most  valuable  work,  and  w’ill  fill  a  large 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Some  of 
the  critics,  we  think,  have  begotten  prejudices 
against  the  work  which  a  perusal  will  tend  to 
dissipate,”  _ 

The  band  of  Moravian  missionaries  now  well 
on  their  way  to  Alaska,  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons:  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Weinland  and 
wife  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Kil- 
buck,  a  full-blood  Cherokee  Indian,  and  wife 
of  Ottawa,  Kan.sa8,  and  Mr.  H.  Torgersoii  of 
Ontario,  Canada.  No  missionaries  and  teaeh- 
ers'have  wrought  more  faithfully  in  any  field 
than  have  our  own  Presbyterian  brethren  and 
sisters  in  Alaska.  Indeed,  ever  since  we  ac¬ 
quired  that  remote  but  yet  imiiortant  addition 
to  our  country,  the  natives  have  been  depend¬ 
ent  upon  our  Church  almost  alone  for  religious 
and  school  instruction.  And  under  no  little 
discouragement  at  times,  this  work  has  stead¬ 
ily  made  progress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
missionaries  of  another  Church  now  about  en¬ 
tering  the  .same  field,  will  so  harmonize  with 
ours  in  their  counsels  and  labors  as  to  advance 
the  cause  which  both  have  at  heart.  They  will 
certainly  secure  the  favor  and  cooperation  of 
their  Presbyterian  brethren,  if  they  set  to  work 
in  the  true  Moravian  spirit. 

The  seventeenth  annual  report,  1884-5,  of 
Gen,  Armstrong,  Principal  of  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  is  just  at 
hand,  and  is  full  of  matters  of  interest  relating 
to  the  Indian  and  negro  races.  Wequote  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  it  elsewhere,  and  are  sure  that  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  know  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  this  institution,  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  agencies  of  good  in  our  country.  It 
educates  Indians  and  negroes  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  in  turn  to  be  the  eilucators  of 
others  of  their  kindred,  and  aims  to  fit  them 
morally  to  become  examples  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christian  homes.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  wish  to  see  their  money  doing  good  in  the 
erecting  one  or  more  of  the  $300  cottages  at 
Hampton,  where  the  married  theological  stu¬ 
dents  may  live.  See  article  headed  “  How 
Theological  Students  are  Trained  at  Hamp¬ 
ton,”  printed  in  another  column. 

Our  old  friend  and  College  classmate.  Dr.  C. 
O.  Waters,  or  “  Calvin,”  as  he  is  known  to  the 
jiublic  through  his  letters  in  “  The  Presbyteri¬ 
an  ”  of  Philadeliihia,  is  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  interests  of  one  of  our  Theologiral  Semina¬ 
ries,  in  whose  support  he  would  enlist  ttie  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  Christian  imblic  at  the  East. 
Writing  of  the  recent  Conference  of  ministers 
at  the  Congregational  Seminary  Commence¬ 
ment,  Chicago,  he  says  :  “  It  may  gratify  some 
of  your  Eastern  readers  to  know  that  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  financial  (piestion.  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble 
proved  very  .satisfactorily  to  the  Western  mind 
that  the  investments  of  Eastern  capitalists  in 
the  West  made  it  both  their  intere.st  and  their 
duty  to  extend  liberal  aid  to  Western  religious 
institutions.  The  demonstration  would  doulit- 
less  have  been  equally  conclusive  to  the  East¬ 
ern  mind,  if  that  mind  could  have  heard  it.  So, 
brethren,  plea.se  forward  your  contributions  to 
our  Assembly’s  German  Theologiml  School  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  without  further  argument  or 
exhortation.”  _ 

The  series  of  volumes  in  the  course  of  publi¬ 
cation  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  under  the  general 
designation  “Bible  Students’  Library,”  has 
just  received  valuable  accessions  in  the  two 
volumes  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey  on  “  The 
Minor  Prophets.”  The  celebrated  Oxford  Pro¬ 
fessor  is  learned  and  devout,  and  no  student 
will  lay  down  his  commentary  with  diminish¬ 
ed  respect  for  the.se  twelve  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  treatment  is  more  elalxirate, 
and  in  some  directions  more  learned  than  that 
of  the  late  Prof.  Henry  Cowles,  who  it  may  be 
remembered  began  his  valuable  labors  ui>on 
the  whole  Bible,  with  a  commentary  on  the 
“Minor  Prophets.”  Dr.  Pusey  is  especially 
conversant  with  the  early  Fathers,  and  has  a 
great  respect  for  their  opinions,  even  their 
speculations.  The  introductions  to  each  of  the 
books  are  admirable  from  a  literary  as  well  as 
exegetical  point  of  view.  In  short.  Dr.  Pusey 
has  here  left  a  rich  legacy  to  all  students  of 
Holy  Scrijiture.  Learned,  devout,  suggestive, 
these  volumes  will  maintain  their  place  in  sa¬ 
cred  literature  long  after  the  incidents  of  what 
is  known  as  the  ()xford  movement  of  forty 
years  ago.  and  in  which  the  author  was  a  lead¬ 
er,  are  quite  forgotten. 


Apropos  of  the  moderatorship  and  the  policy 
of  naming  candidates,  the  bright  and  genial 
“Christian  Hour”  remarks:  “We  have  an 
idea  that  the  less  ‘  management  ’  there  is  about 
the  filling  of  this  position,  the  more  real  hon¬ 
or  the  position  will  afford,”  and  further: 
“  Wire-pulling  becomes  unpleasant  when  the 
wires  snap,  and  the  ends  come  sharply  back 
and  hit  one  on  the  nose.  And  the  very  best 
laid  and  strongest  steel  wires  do  sometimes 
snap.  Then  people  laugh  at  the  results  to  the 
wire-pullers,  which  are  generally  tumbles  to 
those  at  both  ends  of  the  wire.  And  an  ajiolo- 
gy  while  on  one’s  back  is  rarely  dignified.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  Sabbath  of  June 
in  the  University-place  Presbyterian  Church, 
there  will  be  preached  a  “  Baccalaureate  Ser¬ 
mon  ”  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  New  Y’ork 
University,  Department  of  Arts  and  Science, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  chancellor  ad  in¬ 
terim.  The  friends  of  the  University  and  the 
public  in  general,  are  invited  to  be  present. 


A  LEARNED  BUT  NARROW  BISHOP. 

Few  men  in  the  Episcopacy  of  England  were 
better  known  than  the  late  Bishop  Words¬ 
worth.  He  inherited  an  honored  name,  of 
which  he  showed  himself  in  no  wise  unwor¬ 
thy  by  the  talents  and  learning  which  he  de¬ 
voted  to  the  service  of  religion.  But  with  all 
his  real  ability,  he  was  so  narrow  in  his  eccle¬ 
siastical  views,  and  had  such  a  pugnacious 
temper,  that  his  influence  ,was  greatly  weak¬ 
ened.  Think  of  a  Bishop  stirring  up  all  Eng¬ 
land  with  his  clamor  because  the  title  of  Rev¬ 
erend  was  put  on  the  tombstone  of  a  Dissent¬ 
ing  minister!  Such  narrowness  belongs  to  the 
Dark  Ages.  A  London  paper  says : 

The  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  possessed  of 
many  remarkable  qualities,  but  the  influence  which 
he  exercised  was  not  commensurate  with  those 
qualities.  Future  prelates  may  well  desire  to  em¬ 
ulate  his  fine  scholarship,  his  unceasing  energy, 
and  his  unimpeachable  conscientiousness;  but 
they  will  be  less  willing  to  adopt  that  narrowness 
of  view  which  kept  him  in  perpetual  controversy 
— the  dispute,  too,  being  often  about  matters  of  no 
real  importance.  Was  it  worth  while,  for  example, 
to  incur  the  hostility  of  the  whole  Nonconformist 
body  for  the  .sake  of  preventing  a  Dissenting  minis¬ 
ter  from  dubbing  himself  “  Reverend  ”  on  a  tomb¬ 
stone  ?  We  mention  this  typical  instance  with  the 
loss  hesitation  because,  unhappily,  there  are  still  a 
good  many  clergymen  who,  without  a  tithe  of  Dr. 
Wordsworth’s  ability,  are  gifted  with  all  his  intol¬ 
erance.  These  are  the  men  who,  by  their  ill-consid¬ 
ered  acts,  lend  strength  to  the  agitation  of  the  Lib¬ 
eration  Society,  and  cause  Dissenters  of  all  kinds 
to  long  for  the  day  when  the  Church  of  England 
shall  be  pulled  down  from  its  present  proud  emi¬ 
nence,  and  placed  on  a  level  with  other  religious 
bodies.  We  shall  be  sorry  if  ever  that  day  arrives, 
because  the  Disestablished  Church — even  if  it  does 
not  split  into  two  or  more  divisions — will  assuredly 
be  loss  liberal  and  tolerant  than  the  existing  Church 
is  in  its  official  capacity. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  the  character  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  his  doctrinal  stand¬ 
point.  He  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  old  High 
Cliurch  party,  who  were  in  existence  generations 
before  the  so-called  Oxford  movement  began.  He 
was  anti-evangelical,  and  yet  vigorously  opposed 
to  the  pretensions  of  Romo.  A  few  years  ago  it 
might  have  been  safely  said  that  the  creed  profess¬ 
ed  by  Bishop  Wordsworth  would  attract  few  among 
the  younger  generation  of  the  clergy,  who  were 
either  “  Broad,”  “  Low,”  or  “  High,”  with,  in  the 
latter  case,  a  decidedly  Romewanl  tendency.  But 
of  late  j’ears  there  has  bi'cn  a  change.  Ritualists 
are  now  treated  with  a  forbearance  formerly  un¬ 
known,  but  which,  if  it  had  been  practisini  flve-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  would,  have  preserved  such  men 
as  Newman  and  Manning  to  the  National  Church. 
Then  many  of  those  who  sought  repose  in  Rome 
found  her  green  pastures  a  deceitful  mirage.  The 
result  is  that  “  going  over  to  Rome  ”  is  by  no  moans 
such  a  popular  process  as  it  used  to  be  among  the 
Tractarian  clergy.  If  it  be  true  that  Ritualism  no 
longer  necessarily  ends  in  Romanism,  it  is  a  very 
important  fact,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
most  earnest  and  active  lay  members  of  theChurch 
of  England  at  the  present  time — especially  among 
the  .young — are  more  or  less  favorable  to  what  are 
known  as  Ritualistic  temlencies. 


SOUTH  WILLIAMSTUWN,  MASS. 

By  patient,  skilful  industry,  the  wife  of  the 
acting  pastor,  Mrs.  Rev.  Dr.  Whiting,  has  com¬ 
piled  a  fair  new  volume  of  church  records  of 
the  South  Church,  Williarnstown,  Mass.  Dur¬ 
ing  forty-eight  years  the  College  professors,  in 
generous  fidelity,  have  ministered  to  this  flock. 
The  “records  ”  were  scattered  fragments,  lit¬ 
erally.  A  beautiful  volume  now  gathers  them 
in  order  and  unity.  With  them  were  present¬ 
ed  from  outside  friends  new  collection-plates 
and  a  choice  pulpit  Bible.  .  .  A  new  manse, 
.standing  in  the  church  enclosure,  has  been  be- 
Run.  _ 

.T08EPH  COOK  ON  PRESBYTERIAN  MIS.SION8 
IN  ALASKA. 

Last  Winter  In  the  di8cus.sion  of  the  Indian 
Question  at  one  of  his  Boston  Monday  lectures, 
Mr.  Joseph  Cook  paid  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  these  words:  “Look  at 
.\laska !  For  twenty  years  a  frozen  foundling  on 
our  Western  borders,  we  did  less  for  her  than 
Rii.ssia  accomplished.  The  Presbyterian  Church, 
as  rei>res«>nted  by  that  heroic  missionary  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  has  reached  out  its  powerful 
arms  to  the  forbidding  regions  of  the  North.  After 
most  mischievous  and  inexcusable  delays  oh  the 
part  of  Congress,  there  has  bi^en  secured,  chiefly 
through  Dr.  Jackson’s  influence,  a  loose  territorial 
organization  for  .\laska.  Dr.  Jackson  a.ssi8ts  in 
administering  it.  He  has  obtained  a  large  appro¬ 
priation  for  schools.  At  the  present  moment  the 
Indians  of  Alaska,  occupying  a  territory  as  large 
as  that  of  the  American  Union  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  north  of  the  Gulf  States,  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Other  denominations  have  done  something  In 
.\laska ;  but  tin*  greatest  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  denomination  I  have  named,  and  which  I 
hope  will  be  allowed  to  carry  out  its  own  enter- 
pri.ses  without  much  rivalry.  It  is  worthy  to  oc- 
ciqiy  the  field  which  it  has  so  bravely  opened.” 

VIEWS  IN  AMERICA  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  we  find  in  papers  East  and  West. 
It  apjieared  first  in  (fiiieago,  and  next  we  saw  it 
copied  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  We  give  It  as  it 
reappears  in  the  Mail  and  Express : 

Rev.  T.  T.  Mnnger  of  North  Ailams,  Mass.,  who 
has  acquired  an  extensive  literary  reputation  by 
his  published  writings  as  an  exponent  of  the  Lib¬ 
eral  School  in  Theology,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
“Advance,”  of  Chicago,  compares  several  views  in 
Berkshire  county  with  the  most  famous  views  that 
he  has  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  will  show  that  he  considet  one 
or  two  points  of  view  in  his  own  “Hill  Country” 
not  inferior  to  anything  abroad  : 

“What  the  Lake  District  is  to  England,  Berk¬ 
shire  is  to  New  England,  If  its  rivers  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  filling  the  place  of  the  lakes  in  that 
channing  region.  In  other  respects  the  similarity 
is  striking,  and  one  may  hesitate  before  pronounc¬ 
ing  which  is  the  finer.  There  are  in  Berkshire 
several  landscapes  fit  to  be  ranked  with  those  that 
have  become  classic  in  the  universal  admiration 
accorded  to  them.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  ob¬ 
served,  these  are  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  as 
seen  from  the  Sierras,  the  floor  of  Yosemite  from 
Glaider  Point.,  the  field  of  Bannockburn  from  the 
castle  in  Sterling,  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  from  the 
hills  in  Lyons,  the  Campagna  at  sunrise  from  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  vale  of  Grasmere  from 
Yewdale  on  the  road  to  Keswick.  Not  inferior  to 
the  last,  which  perliaps  Is  the  most  spiritual  In  Its 
lieauty  of  those  nameil,  arc  two  in  Berkshire  that 
have  tiie  same  power  of  imprinting  themselves  on 
the  beliolder’s  mind.  Once  seen  they  are  forever 
remembered.  Both  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Housa- 
tonie.  One  is  tliat  seen  from  the  house  of  Dr, 
Henry  M.  Field,  in  Stockbrulge,  and  the  other  from 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Mackej’,  in  Great  Barrington. 
Eai’li  has  that  perfect  combination  of  mountain- 
outline  and  iiackgroiind,  intervale,  grouping  of 
trees,  spires  and  harmonious  relation  of  features, 
that  would  lead  a  true  artist  to  include  upon  bis 
canvas  everything  and  leave  out  nothing.  The 
beauty  at  sunset  on  a  clear  day  of  midsummer  Is 
so  um«rthly  ami  even  spiritual,  that  words  are 
vain  to  describe  it.” 
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HOMER  NODS. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Pratt  will  do  “  to  tie  to,”  as  The 
Evangelist  very  well  knows.  His  newspaper 
articles  (many,  but  too  few),  his  sermons,  pas¬ 
toral  work,  and  numerous  official  relations  to 
educational  institutions,  constitute  a  symmet¬ 
rical  monument — not  a  tombstone.  But  I 
charge  him  with  one  sin  of  omission  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  mention.  In  his  genial  notice 
of  Lane  Seminary  he  states  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  examiners  were  present,  “  representing 
not  only  many  of  our  Presbyteries  in  Ohio,  but 
two  at  least  in  Kentucky.”  The  examiners  are 
appointed  by  the  “  adjoining  Presbyteries  ”  at 
the  request  of  the  Faculty,  and  so  Indiana,  as 
well  as  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  is  always  repre¬ 
sented.  And  that,  we  think,  is  one  reason  why 
the  Seminary  is  so  “  steady.” 

John  M.  Bishop. 

Vesper  Cliff. 

THE  CORNELL  PRESBYTERIAN  UNION. 

There  has  been  recently  organized  a  union  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  Cornell  University  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  “  advancement  of  Christian  work  and 
the  mutual  aid,  encouragement  and  support  of 
Presbyterian  students  in  the  University.”  The  nu¬ 
cleus  of  this  Union  was  a  little  band  of  earnest 
Christian  students,  who  for  a  year  or  so  have  con¬ 
stituted  a  Bible-class  in  the  Sunday-school  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  town,  of  which  Rev.  Asa  S. 
Fiske  is  the  pastor. 

The  Union  has  arisen  to  supply  a  want  pecu¬ 
liarly  felt  at  this  University.  While  the  members 
are  all  loyal  to  the  unsectarian  principle  of  Cornell, 
they  are  equally  decided  in  their  belief  that  earnest 
Christian  service  can  come  only  through  earnest 
loyalty  to  some  living  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church.  For  this  reason,  their  affiliations  being 
with  the  Presbyterian  branch,  they  set  up  this 
standard  to  rally  about. 

One  of  the  first  practical  duties  they  find  before 
them  is  the  extending  tlie  hand  of  weicome  to  those 
coming  from  Presbyterian  homes,  who  may  enter 
as  freshmen  next  Fall. 

They  have  been  in  the  University  long  enougli  to 
know  some  of  the  temptations  and  influences  lead¬ 
ing  the  student  to  forsake  and  deny  his  faith,  and 
to  fall  into  evil  habits.  Finding  no  provision  for 
watching  or  guarding  them  from  these  dangers, 
they  propose  to  do  the  manly  thing  of  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  looking  after  each  other 
and  their  younger  brothers. 

It  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  two  classes  in 
the  Union.  The  members  are  to  be  members  of  .some 
Preebjterian  Church,  the  “a.ssociate  members” 
those  coming  from  Presbyterian  families  or  who 
prefer  the  Presbyterian  Church,  although  there  is 
no  reason  why  other  Cliristians  should  not  unite 
with  them  if  they  choose. 

Besides  encouraging  Christian  activity  among  the 
students,  it  is  hoped  that  this  Union  may  <  all  forth 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  University  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  of  our  countr5*.  Cornell  sets  out 
to  be  a  national  University— she  is  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  She  proposes  to  exert  all  the  in¬ 
fluence  she  may  be  capable  of  in  shaping  the  higher 
education  of  the  United  States.  She  studies  the  de¬ 
mands  and  needs  of  the  country  and  strives  to  sup¬ 
ply  them,  but  she  assumes  no  religious  bias. 

Each  student  who  comes  is  an  individual. 
He  may  be  of  no  religious  sect,  i)ut  in  religious  at¬ 
titude  he  must  face  one  way  or  another.  For  the 
University  to  be  neutral  is  to  be  broad  and  catholic. 
For  the  individual  to  be  neutral  is  to  be  indifferent 
or  hostile.  If  Christians  say  “this  is  a  godless  in¬ 
stitution  and  I  will  take  no  interest  in  it,”  such  it 
is  likely  to  become.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Cornell 
University  is  to  become  a  power  for  Christian 
scholarship  and  learning,  Christians  must  take  in¬ 
terest  in  its  affairs. 

We  hope  therefore  that  this  “Cornell  Prosi)y- 
terian  Union,”  started  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  life,  may  have  the  general  encouragement  and 
coSperation  of  Presbyterians — that  it  may  be  the 
means  of  helping  young  men  who  come  from  Chris¬ 
tian  homes  to  maintain  their  faith  and  cliaracter, 
while  thej’gain  the  advantage  of  a  broad  and  liberal 
education. 

The  officers  of  the  Union  are  B.  L.  Oviatt,  Pres¬ 
ident;  L.  A.  Bert,  Vic*‘-president :  .1.  E.  Russell, 
Secretary;  T.  Turnbull  jr..  Treasurer.  We  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  any  Presbyterians  intending 
to  enter  the  University  next  Fall.  Communica¬ 
tions  may  be  sent  to  any  of  these  officers  or  to  the 
writer  of  this  article,  Henry  S.  Williams. 

THK  FIRST  CHL'RCH,  BUFFALO. 

Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Buffalo  Presbyterian  churches,  now  ten  in  number, 
will  remember  the  strong  effort  lately  made  by  a 
portion  of  the  First  Church  congregation  to  have 
the  old  historic  building  and  site  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  Main  street  and  Niagara  street,  sold;  and 
a  new  church  built  for  the  congregation  “  up  town.” 
Those  who  objected  to  the  project,  not  only  gained 
a  stay  of  proceedings,  but  brought  the  wliole  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  attention  of  the  Pre.sbytery,  in  which  it 
was  very  thoroughly  and  dispassionately  canvass¬ 
ed,  with  the  result  of  having  the  whole  plan  thrown 
back  upon  the  society  for  irrigularity,  with  an  in¬ 
junction  to  proceed,  if  at  all,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  law  and  the  Church  <*onstitution.  and  to 
be  careful  not  to  do  anything  injurious  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  any  other  Presbyterian  Church. 

Since  that,  the  matter  has  taken  on  a  new  phase. 
The  Hon.  E.  G.  Spaulding,  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  who  has  always  b«*en  strongly  opjmsetl 
to  moving  the  church,  has  made  the  munificent  of¬ 
fer  of  $5fl,000  toward  erecting  a  church  worthy  of 
the  antecedents  of  the  society,  and  worthy  of  the 
denomination,  ujmn  the  old  xite.  An  effort  was  at 
once  put  forth  to  raise  as  much  more  money  as 
might  be  nei-essary,  fifty,  sixty,  or  eighty  thousand 
dollars ;  and  success  is  now  probable.  The  present 
pastor.  Dr.  Mitchell,  though  no  partisan,  favors  this 
movement ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  long 
hence  the  grand  site  of  the  old  Fiist,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  given  up  to  commerce,  may  be  adorned  with  a 
noble  ecclesiastical  edifice,  the  peer  of  any  in  the 
city,  and  fitly  representing  the  name  and  standing 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

HUGH  STEWART. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  has  just  lost  by  death 
one  of  its  best  known  and  moat  useful  elders,  Hugh 
Stewart,  senior  elder  of  the  Mt.  Auburn  Church. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  born  on  a  farm  nejirCampl>ellstown, 
Scotland,  about  1825.  He  had  a  sound  religious  train¬ 
ing,  to  whose  principles  he  ever  firmly  adhered.  At 
about  nineteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Paisley,  and  not 
long  after  came  to  America.  He  lived  tor  awhile  in 
Clermont  county,  Ohio,  and  about  1850  came  to  Cincin¬ 
nati.  He  at  once  united  with  the  Seventh  Church,  then 
on  Broadway,  where  he  entered  zealously  into  all  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  Church  work,  and  was  soon  made  an 
elder.  In  1866  Mr.  Stewart  removed  from  the  centre  of 
the  city  to  Mt.  Auburn,  and  at  once  felt  the  need  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  there.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
take  action  looking  to  its  organization,  which  was  ac¬ 
complished  on  the  13th  of  October,  1868,  on  which  day 
he  was  elected  and  installed  a  ruling  elder.  This 
church  was  always  very  near  to  Mr.  Stewart's  heart. 
He  was  never  absent  from  any  of  its  services  unless 
providentially  detained.  He  was  a  faithful  teacher  in 
its  Sunday-school,  and  a  prime  mover  in  all  its  activi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  an  ecclesiastic,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  Form  of  Government  of  our  Chun-h  ;  a  faith¬ 
ful  Presbyter,  serving  on  the  Homo  Mission  and  other 
important  committees  of  his  Presbytery,  and  always 
showing  marked  wisdom  and  fidelity.  He  siit  in  the 
General  Assemblies  at  Baltimore  and  Siiratoga  (1883). 
But  he  wa.s  by  no  means  a  narrow  sectarian.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  A.ssoci- 
ation  of  this  city,  and  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Young 
Men's  Bible  Society. 

In  1865  Mr.  Stewart  married  Miss  Harriet  It.  Tor¬ 
rence,  a  most  estimable  and  lovely  Caristian  lady,  who 
survives  him. 

Mr.  Stewart's  character  w.is  marked  bv  great  integ¬ 


rity,  simplicity,  purity,  truthfulness,  conscientiousness, 
and  by  a  firm  faith  in  Christ  and  in  the  Divine  Word. 
Every  one  knew  precisely  where  to  find  him  on  all 
moral  and  religious  questions.  He  was  eminently  a 
ChristLin  man.  His  nearest  friend  perhaps,  said  “  He 
has  been  a  living  epistle  to  me  every  day  of  these  eigh¬ 
teen  years  that  we’ve  lived  side  by  side.”  “  Let  the  el¬ 
ders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor.” 

T.  S.  Hamlin. 

Cincinnati,  May  20,  1885. 
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NEW  ENGL.YND. 

Greenwich,  Conn. — Mr.  John  H.  Hobbs  of  this 
year's  graduating  cla.ss  at  Hartford  (Conn.')  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary’,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Greenwich  to  become  its  first 
paustor.  His  labors  begin  June  21st,  1885. 

NEW  YORK. 

Elmira.  —  .Tames  R.  Robinson,  who  lias  ju.st 
graduated  at  -Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  is  to 
have  charge  of  Magee-stroet  Chapel,  in  Elmira. 

Hornell-sville. — Tlie  lieautiful  brick  eliapel  re¬ 
cently  erected  by  Cliarles  Hartsliorn,  Esq.,  is  prov¬ 
ing  a  great  blessing  to  the  village.  A  large  Sun¬ 
day-school,  a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and  Sunday 
evening  services  are  maintained  with  marked  in¬ 
terest.  Mr.  Smith  Ordway,  a  graduate  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  is  spending  his  Summer  vacation  as 
the  minister  in  charge. 

Ithaca. — The  PresbyTerian  ehurcli  of  this  place 
received  at  its  March  communion  58  additions,  and 
in  May  30  (all  but  8  of  this  88  on  confession  of 
faith)  and  47  by  baptism ;  while  there  is  promise 
of  goodly  incoming  at  the  sacramental  season  in 
July.  The  pastor.  Rev.  A.  S.  Fiske,  having  been 
overworn  by  the  Winter's  work,  received  from  his 
Session  at  the  close  of  the  communion  .service  last 
Sabbath  a  well  filled  purse,  with  the  intimation 
that  he  should  go  and  rest  a  little  somewhere, 
which  be  will  do. 

Rochester  North  Chcrch  . — iusiaUatloti. — This 
church  has  grown  from  a  mission  planted  by  the 
Central  Church  about  fourteen  years  ago,  and  since 
cared  for  and  managed  by  Elder  William  A.  Hub¬ 
bard  and  the  late  .Albert  M.  Ha-stings  of  that  church. 
A  year  ago  last  December  the  Rev.  P.  Lindsay  or¬ 
ganized  a  society  of  70  members,  the  first  coniimin- 
ion  l)eiiig  Feb.  lOtli,  1884.  On  the  first  anniversary 
communion  30  candidates  were  received,  and  the 
whole  number  was  then  141.  About  tlie  1st  of  Jan¬ 
uary  last  Mr.  Lindsay  received  an  infonual  call 
signed  by  every  member  of  the  churcli  and  society, 
and  a  formal  call  was  presented  to  the  Rocliester 
Presbytery  at  its  April  meeting  in  this  city,  which 
approved  the  same  and  appointed  the  ministers  to 
conduct  the  installation.  The  services  were  lield 
in  the  chureh  on  Fulton  avenue  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  May  14th,  and  called  out  a  large  audience. 
Rev.  Edward  Bristol,  moderator  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
ry,  presided ;  Rev.  C.  B.  Gardner  of  We>itminster 
Church  made  the  opening  prayer ;  and  Rev.  George 
Patton  of  the  First  Church,  the  prayer  of  installa¬ 
tion.  The  singing  was  congregational,  led  by  El¬ 
der  Hubliard  of  the  Central  Church.  The  sermon, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson  of  the  First  Church, 
was  most  appropriate ;  while  the  charge  to  the 
pastor  by  Dr.  Theodore  Hopkins  of  the  mother 
cliurch,  and  tliat  to  tlie  people  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Close 
of  Pittsford,  were  full  of  excellent  counsel.  Alto- 
geth<*r  the  services  were  both  instructive  and  in¬ 
spiring  to  pastor  and  people.  Several  points  in 
the  history  of  this  church  are  worthy  of  mention. 
It  has  in  liftoen  months  more  tlian  doulileti  its 
membership ;  it  lias  purcha-seil  seats,  cushions,  and 
carpets;  extended  the  audience-room,  and  built  a 
lecture-room  (all  at  a  cost  of  about  $1701)),  besides 
paying  tlie  pastor's  salary  and  the  running  expen¬ 
ses  of  the  church.  The  treasurer's  report  at  tlie 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  May  Ist,  showeil  debts  all 
paid  and  casli  on  band.  To  the  people  of  tlie  Cen¬ 
tral  Church  tlie  new  organization  is  greatly  indebt¬ 
ed  for  a.ssistance  in  iiiany  ways,  and  particularly 
for  the  kindness  and  substantial  aid  of  Messrs. 
Hubbard  and  Hastings,  who  were  in  one  sense  the 
real  founders  of  the  new  churcli.  .A  large  part  of 
tlie  success  thus  far  attained  must  lie  ascribed  to 
the  labors  of  the  [lastor,  who  is  enipliatically  the 
right  man  in  tlie  riglit  place. 

Waverly'. — Arraugenients  are  in  progress  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  Presbyterian  cliurcli  in  this 
village.  The  churcli  owns  one  of  the  most  eligible 
locations  in  town.  The  Rev.  John  L.  Taylor  is  the 
stated  supply  of  the  puliiit. 

Elmira. — President  Cowles  has  received  a  me¬ 
morial  copy  of  the  Revised  Version— the  finest  e<li- 
tion  publislied — as  a  gift  to  Elmira  College  from 
Mrs.  Helen  Marquand  McWilliams  of  Brooklyn,  a 
graduate  of  tlie  class  of  1853. 

Clinton.— The  venerable  Professor  Oren  Root, 
LL.D.,  Professor-emeritus  of  Mathematics,  Min¬ 
eralogy  and  Geology  in  Hamilton  College,  passed 
away  from  earth  on  Friday  night,  ilay  '22iid,  at 
the  home  of  his  son  in  Clinton,  who  in  1881  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  Professor  of  Matliematies.  Dr. 
Root  was  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College  of  tlie 
class  of  1833,  and  was  elected  Professor  in  1849. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tioga. — Rev.  YVilliam  Baldwin,  for  the  last  thir¬ 
teen  years  the  stated  supply  o'  the  Presbyterian 
cliurch  of  Tioga,  has  resigneil  tiis  cliarf^c.  He 
prcaolied  his  farewell  discourse  to  a  large  congre¬ 
gation  on  Sunday,  May  10th.  Ho  removes  to  Great 
Bend. 

TEXAS. 

El  Paso.  The  Lone  Star  of  MayOtli  says  “  Rev. 
J.  K.  Fowler  ends  his  year  and  liis  work  in  the 
Presliyteriaii  ehurcli  of  this  city  to-niorrow.  He 
has  had  unusual  success  in  building  up  lioth 
Church  and  Sunday-school,  and  in  making  friends 
outside  as  well  as  in  liis  Society.  He  has  more 
than  (loubliKl  the  resident  nieniberslii|>.  lias  elear- 
ed  the  churcli  of  debt,  and  organized  the  stirring 
ladies  of  this  churcli  into  an  aggressive  society." 
The  Daily  Times  adds  :  “The  iinaniniity  of  feeling 
and  zeal  among  the  nieiiiberstiip  is  largely  due  to 
Mr.  Fowler's  personal  qualities  as  a  leader.  He 
leaves  at  a  time  wlien  his  popularity  is  at  its 
zenith,  comiielleil  l>y  an  affliction  of  the  eyes. 
■And  as  lie  and  his  estimahl(>  wife  go.  they  carry 
witli  tlumi  tlie  good-will  of  all  tlie  people  of  our 
city,  regardless  of  denoniinations  or  distinctions." 
Before  leaving,  the  family  were  surprised  and  [irc- 
seiited  with  several  elegant  silver  pieces  by  their 
friends,  as  a  token  of  tlieir  good-will  and  affection. 
Mr.  Fowler's  address  for  the  present  will  he  Rock¬ 
ford.  III. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — Since  the  insUilIution  of  Rev.  J.  G. 
Williamson  as  pastor  of  Jeffersoii-aveniie  Presliy- 
terian  Cliurch,  the  attendance  lias  largidy  increas¬ 
ed,  and  forty  persons  liave  been  added  to  tlie  ineni- 
hersliip. 

MISSOURI. 

Park  College.— Tliree  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
Bible  have  been  arranged  to  lie  delivered  iieforethe 
.students  at  Park  College  next  y(*nr.  The  Rev.  D. 
Scliley  Sehaff  of  Kansas  City  will  didiver  six  lec¬ 
tures  during  tlie  Fall  term  on  tlie  “  History  of  the 
Canon  and  Cireulatiou  of  tlie  Scriptures."  Tlie 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Bullard  of  St.  -losepli  will  lecture 
during  the  Winter  term.  The  Rev.  C.  L.  Thomp¬ 
son.  D.D.,  of  Kansas  City  will  deliver  tlie  course 
liuring  the  Spring  term  oil  “  The  Bible  and  Science." 

EPISCOPAL. 

Fiftieth  .Anniver.sary.  —  Memorial  services 
were  held  in  Christ  Church,  corner  of  Clinton  and 
Harrison  streets,  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday  morning. 
May  17th.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  W.  Ban¬ 
croft.  as«ist*“d  by  several  visiting  clergymen,  said 
Morning  Prayer,  and  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Canfield 
(ireaciKMl  the  Sermon,  from  the  text  “And  Satnuol 
took  a  stone  and  set  it  between  Mizpeli  and  Slien. 
and  ealUni  the  name  of  it  Ebon-ezer,  saying  Hither¬ 
to  the  Lord  hath  helped  us."  He  said  “  B.v  monu¬ 
ments,  by  memorials,  b.v  special  acta  of  commemo¬ 
ration,  and  b.v  anniversaries,  men  have  always  and 
every wlicre  souglit  to  express  the  iinporta:'.'“e  of. 
and  their  interest  in,  certain  events  in  tlie  historj- 
of  the  world,  of  nations,  of  comiiiunities,  and  of 
families  ;  and  of  this  the  text  presents  an  example. 
This  chureh  ma.v  at  this  time  with  eminent  propri¬ 
ety  erect  its  iiionuuieiit  and  place  upon  it  tlie  in- 
scrii>tion  •  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us.'  It 
was  m.v  privilege  to  be  its  rector  seventeen  years. 
It  was  natural  that  your  rector,  my  successor, 
should  request  me  to  preach  tliis  morning.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  entire  population  of  Brooklyn  wa.s 
b'ss  tiiaii  3l),t)0tJ.  Now  it  has  more  than  twenty 
times  tliat  number  of  inhabitants.  Conipureil  with 
fifty  .vears  ago,  we  live  to-day  not  only  in  a  new  but 
in  a  revolutionized  period  of  the  world's  history. 
This  is  I'speeially  true  of  that  portion  of  Brooklyn 
lying  south  of  Atlantic  avenue.  A  few  houses 
were  seen  here  and  there,  but  not  on(*-fortieth  of 
the  present  number  had  been  built.”  The  church 
was  organized  in  1835.  For  the  first  two  and  more 
.vears  ttio  cliancel  supplies  were  such  men  as  Pro¬ 
fessors  C.  S.  Henry,  Freileriek  J.  Gixlwin.  and 
Samuel  H.  Turner.  In  Februarv,  18.18,  the  Rev. 
Kingston  Goiidard  accepteil  tlie  rectorship,  and 
servixl  tlie  churcli  till  -April.  1841.  Then  followed 
tlie  Rev.  John  S.  Stone,  eleven  and  a  lialf  years; 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  Canfield  ;  and  the  present  rector, 
tlie  Rev.  L^-oiiard  W.  Bancroft.  D.D.  -After  giving 
account  of  liis  own  rdToraliip,  and  sliowing  that 
the  offerings  since  1869  aniouiitiMl  to  $3'J(l,tHMt.  Dr. 
Canlield  coiieludetl :  “  The  work  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  prosecuted  steadil.v  and  persevering- 
ly.  witliout  ebbs  and  flows,  p.irade,  or  noi>e.  No- 
t'oriet.v  lias  never  b*H.‘n  sought  li.v  placards  in  tlior- 
oughfiires  or  notices  and  advertis*niients  in  the 
daily  press.  No  sails  have  been  spreiwl  to  woo  or 


catch  a  breeze  of  worldly  popularity.  The  church 
has  never  been  converted  into  a  place  of  musical 
entertainment  to  insure  audiences  on  Sundays,  or 
gather  admission  fees  on  week-days.  It  has  had 
no  shows,  concerts,  or  fairs.  YVe  are  creatures  of 
sense,  in  mo.st  things  governed  by  sense;  but  when 
we  meet  in  these  hallowed  courts,  it  is  to  worship 
God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  and  who  can  be  worsliipped 
only  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  as  well  as  to  find  satis¬ 
faction  for  our  spiritual  wants.  If  the  deep  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  were  full}'  and  continually  realized, 
the  old  legal  spirit  of  the  Samaritan  and  the  Jew, 
who  held  that  the  proper  worahip  of  God  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  certain  place  or  church,  and  under  a  par¬ 
ticular  form,  would  be  banislied  from  our  churches. 
True  worship  of  a  spiritual  Being  is  neither  local 
nor  sectarian,  nor  external  nor  formal,  nor  servile. 
It  is  filial  and  generous  and  free.  The  life  of  grace 
here,  and  the  life  of  glor.v  hereafter,  are  equally 
from  Christ.  In  Him  is  life,  and  tliat  life  is  the 
light  of  men.'' 


MRS.  ELIZA  S.  NOBLE 

Died  .at  tlie  residence  of  her  daughter  (Mrs.  George 
8.  Frost)  in  Detroit,  on  Thursday,  the  7th  Inst.  Only  a 
few  days  before  her  death  Mrs.  Noble  had  completed 
the  eighty-third  year  of  her  life.  She  was  born  at  Mari¬ 
etta,  Ohio ;  was  the  daughter  of  Enoch  Wing,  and  sister 
of|Hon.  Austin  E.  Wing  and  Hon.  Warner  Wing  of  Mon¬ 
roe,  Michigan,  and  of  Rev.  Conway  P.  Wing,  D.D.,  of 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  who  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  that 
family. 

Eliza  Syrames  Wing  was  married  in  Detroit  to  Charles 
Noble  of  Monroe,  Mich.,  in  1823.  Mr.  Noble's  name  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  early  history  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  He  held  important  positions  of  trust  under  both 
the  local  and  general  governments.  Their  residence  in 
Monroe  at  this  early  date  gave  them  both  full  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of  border  life.  This  was 
their  home  until  1867.  when  Judge  Noble  removed  to 
Detroit,  and  where  be  died  in  the  year  1874. 

Mrs.  Noble  was  known  and  bekived  liy  a  large  circle 
of  friends  both  in  Monroe  and  Detroit.  The  loveliness 
and  sweetness  of  her  life  bore  constant  testimony  to 
the  reality  of  her  Christian  experience.  From  her  first 
connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  into  which 
communion  she  was  received  in  early  life,  tor  a  i>eriod 
of  more  than  sixty  years  her  heart  was  intent  upon  the 
promotion  of  Christian  enterprises,  and  the  growth  and 
extension  of  pure  religion.  It  has  been  said  by  one 
who  knew  her  best  “  Her  prominent  characteristics 
were  her  strong  Christian  character,  her  remarkable 
loyalty  to  duty,  her  life  of  goodness,  her  beautiful  un¬ 
selfishness  of  purpose,  and  her  devotion  to  exalted 
Christian  jirineiples.  She  had  tender  charity  for  all;  a 
refined  and  shrinking  delicacy  of  feeling,  together  with 
great  firmness  of  eharaoter.  She  was  the  pattern  of 
gentleness,  yet  most  inflexible  in  all  matters  where  con¬ 
science  wa.s  concerned. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  held  at  her  home  in 
Detroit  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  elders  of  the  church  acting 
as  pall-bearers.  With  the  large  number  of  friends  and 
relatives  who  ■were  in  attendance,  there  were  present 
eleven  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  including  in  that  num¬ 
ber  one  nephew  and  two  grandchildren.  Subsequently 
the  remains  were  conveyed  to  Monroe  for  burial  in  the 
family  grounds  in  the  cemetery  at  that  place,  and  fitting 
ceremonies  were  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  that  city. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Detroit,  of  which 
she  was  a  member,  and  of  whiidi  also  Judge  Noble  was 
a  Ruling  Elder,  will  greatly  miss  the  presence  of  this 
“  mother  in  Israel,”  whose  very  face,  as  she  regularly 
occupied  her  place  in  the  sanctuary,  was  a  bcueilietion. 

The  surviving  children  are  Charles  W.  Nol)le  and 
Mrs.  George  S.  Frost  of  Detroit,  and  Conway  W.  Noble 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PoLHEMPs— -At  Newark.  N.  J.,  on  .Monday,  May  4th, 
1885, of  dii»htheria,  Lydia  YVti.es  (Leila), second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sarah  G.  and  the  Rev.  Isaac  Heyer  Polhemus, 
aged  3  years  and  6  months. 

McWilliams— In  Piiiludelphia.  May  17, 188.5,  .Tames  H. 
McYViLLiAMs,aged  71 ;  a  native  of  Orange  county,  N.Y., 
and  tor  more  than  fifty  years  a  resident  of  New  York. 

Hixson — Died  at  Tioga.  May  15th,  1885,  Mr.s.  Phebb 
McCoy  Hixson,  aged  62  years.  Mrs.  Hixson  had  been 
ttie  suliject  of  a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  she  en¬ 
dured  with  a  patience  quite  remarkable,  accepting  the 
dealings  of  Providence  as  wise  and  mercifully  intoiid- 
e<l.  She  was  of  active  hatdts,  and  devotedly  attached 
to  the  Interests  of  her  family  and  Chun-h  (Presbyteri¬ 
an),  a  true  woman  in  the  best  seii.se  of  the  word.  Her 
general  character  is  well  expressed  by  tlie  “  iviso  man  ” 
in  Prov.  xxxi.  10-31.  By  her  death  one  of  the  liest  ap¬ 
pointed  homes  in  our  community  has  been  made  deso¬ 
late,  and  a  deeply  bereaved  liusband  and  friends  bow 
ill  patient  submission  to  the  allotments  of  a  Providence 
“  Too  deep  to  sound  witli  morbil  lines. 

Too  dark  to  view  with  foelde  sense.” 

A  whole  community  unite  in  tendering  sentiments  of 
mournful  sympathy  to  surviving  friends.  A  funeral 
service  was  held  from  her  late  residence  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  from  thence  the  remains  were  convoyed 
to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  for  interment.  a  friend. 

Tioga,  Pa.,  May  21,  1H8.5. 


■XoUers* 


THE  MIS810.\ARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  HOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  coliwrteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mlsslsstppl  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbatb-seho<ils  in  destitute  rilaces, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publleatlnus  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  jiastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schfKils,  and  churches,  and  sliould  be  sent 
to  8.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  .\11  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENt'K,  D.D.,  Cor.  SeiTetary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


An  Aged  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  In  jicr- 
fect  health,  but  without  a  ch.arge,  would  1m>  liaid’y  to  serve 
ns  temporary  or  occasional  su|d>ly  to  any  church  In  city  or 
country.  .Address  F.VANGEI.IST.  i-are  .1.  I.aiiphler,  Fulton- 
street  Prayer-meeting,  New  York. 


THE  PRFJIBYTEKI.AN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office.  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phlladelplila,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
illsabled  by  age  or  disease,  ami  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Siieclal  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  MIiiIsUts’  House  at 
Perth  .Amlxiy.  Checks  should  be  maile  jtayable  to  the  oriler 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


ISTotfces* 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cam.  Boial  Bakino  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  H.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  cla.sses,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O,  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

Al..tDY  of  experience  desires  a  |sisttion  a.s  coni|>aiilon, 
or  governess  U.  small  chlldr*  n.  She  can  do  all  kinds 
of  needle  work,  and  Is  willing  to  make  herself  always  use¬ 
ful.  Best  of  references  will  be  given.  .Address  “  HOME,” 
Evangelist  office. 


A  SINGLE  GENTLEM.AN  wishes  a  furnlsheil  room,  with 
bath.  Location  ttetween  loth  and  23.1  streets,  I/-ilng- 
ton  and  7th  avenues,  cress  street,  south  side.  Private 
family  preferred.  .Address 

••  Permanent,”  S20  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 


EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING 

and  everything  else,  in  llnril  cr  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  liAiuU 
Saves  Lahor,  Time,  and  Son|i,  nniaz— 
and  is  of  great  value  to  ]ious(>keopers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urgwl  upon  you.  PK.ARLI.NK 
la  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  l>ears 
name  of . I  A. MRS  PYLE,  New  York. 


REVISED  VERSION 

OF 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE. 


DEVLIN  &  GO. 

Our  Spring  Stock  of  Ready  Made  Clothing  and  Piece  Goods  for  Men, 
Youths,  and  Roys  is  the  finest  ever  placed  on  our  counters  ;  Bicycle,  l*olo, 
Lawn  Tennis,  imd  Tourist.8’  Suits  being  a  Special  feature. 


All  the  leading  noY'elties  in  Neck  and  in  UnderYvear  may  be  found  in  our 
Furnishing  Department. 

BROADWAY,  Cor.  WARREN  STREET. 


—■w.  THE -NEW- HYMN -and -TUNE  •B00K»«— 

SPIRITUAL  Ediud.  hy 

ANCIENT  S  f'AODH  Tcfiot.J'^oiftrton'lx'hi 

Send  J^or  particulaADT  ^.^.-gtr'Cerms.  sample  copias««lc. 

•to  the  publish€r5u“*___^- — -"TTJTeCeimtUrx  Co:35  Ea^t 


Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  Four  Y'oluines,  Pica,  8vo,  Cloth,  Red  Edges, 
$10.  Sent,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price.  (Uniform  in  size  of  page  and 
typography  witli  Harpers  -American  Pica  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Revised  Y’ersion  of  tlie  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  ) 


Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

Harper’s  American  Editions.  In  One  Volume. 
Brevier,  4to,  Paper,  20  cents;  IGnio,  Cloth,  45 
cents ;  Leather,  Gilt  Edges,  90  cents ;  12mo, 
Clotli,  60  cents.  Pica,  8vo,  Cloth,  Red  Edges. 
$'2;  Divinity  Circuit,  $7. ‘20. 


Westcott  &  Hort’s  Greek  New  Testament. 

The  New  Testament  in  tlie  Original  Grot'k.  The 
Text  Revised  by  Brooke  Foss  YVestcott,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Canon  of  Peter¬ 
borough  ;  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  American  Edition.  YVith  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Philip  Sohaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  tlie  .American  Bilile  Revision  Coniniittee. 
pp.  xc.,  580.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2. 

J!^'  Vol.  II.,  Containing  Introduction  and  Ap¬ 
pendix  liy  tlie  Editors,  pp.  xxxli.,  512.  Crown 
8vo,  Clotli,  $2. 


The  Revised  Greek-English  New  Testament. 

The  Revised  Greek-Eiigli.sh  New  Testament :  being 
YVestcott  and  Hort’s  Revised  Text  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Original  Greek,  and  the  Revis¬ 
ed  English  Y'ersion  of  the  New  Testament,  print¬ 
ed  on  opposite  pages.  Together  with  Dr.  Philip 
ScliafTs  Introiluction  to  YVestcott  and  Hort’s 
“New  Testament  in  tlio  Original  Greek.”  pp. 
elv.,  1080.  Crown  8vo,  Half  Leatlier,  $3.50. 


A  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament 
and  the  English  Version. 

By  Philip  ScHAFF,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
American  Comniittee  on  Revision.  YVith  Fac¬ 
simile  Illustrations  of  MSS.  and  Standard  Edi¬ 
tions  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  xii.,  616.  Post 
8vo.  Cloth,  $2.75. 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent,  postpaid,  to  a  ay  par!  of  the  United  States 
or  Canada,  on  receipt  of  price. 

LiOraiT  TRAcrrn 

For  general  Jlslributlon,  each  one  having 
bright  picture  In  color  on  the  first  page,  with 
blank  space  on  last  for  notices,  etc. 

I'iO  iiages  In  each  pack,  assorted. 

HOLD  ONLY  I  A'  PAI'KKTW. 

Two  packs  4  page,  two  packs  8  page  tracts. 

Price  '20  cents  each  ;  postage  2  cents. 

AMKBICAN  IRACT  SOCIETY, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  ;  52  Bromfield  St.,  Boston  ; 
l3l2  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  ;  75  State  St., 
Bochester ;  153  Wabash  Avenne,  Chicago. 

NEW  ISSUES 

BY  THE 


Carpets. 

Of  the  tlifferent  kinds  of  Car¬ 
pets,  Rugs  and  I''loor  Cover¬ 
ings  Yve  have  a  full  assortment. 
Some  of  our  prices  are  \'ery 
low;  for  instance  Yve  are  sell¬ 
ing  a 

Velvet  Carpet  for  8oC. 
Tapestry  Brussels  for  2^0C. 


Lord  &  Taylor 

Ui'-TOWN  Stork, 

Brckidway  &  2oth  St. 

Down-town  Store, 

Grand  &  Chrystie  Sts. 


Le  Boutillier  Bros., 

Broadway  &  14tli  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


EXTRAORDINARY  SALK  OF 

10,000  Yards  of 

EICH  KOYELTY  SILKS, 
$1.65  to  $2, 

RRGULAR  PRICK  flSi.SO  TO  S.3.,50. 

These.  noreUij  .silks  are  24  i)a‘hes  vide,  and  are 
made  of  the Jine.st  silk.  This  is  the  lanjest  lot  of 
norelti}  silks  in  nev  designs  and  new  colorings 
evei-  offa-ed. 

BLACK  SILKS. 

21-lnch  Imi>orted  Black  Oros  Grain  Silk,  worth  $1.26,  89c. 
'24-Inch  Imported  Black  Satin  Finish  Dress  Silk,  $1,  91.13, 
and  9l-li3 

Warranted  American  Black  Silks,  very  best  make,  $1, 
$1.;45,  91..3.3,  and  $1.50. 

Lyons  Poncet  Black  SI  ks,  celebrated  for  wear  and  appear¬ 
ance,  $1.50,  $1.7.>,  and  $^.  Regular  price,  $2,  $2.26, 
and  $2. .6(1. 


REED  &  BARTON, 


Estatslished  1324 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Silver-PlatedTableWare 


Grand,  Allen  and  Orchard  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Suggest  to  all  intending  purchasers  tlie  impor¬ 
tance  of  nwiing  the  advertisements  of  various 
houses,  however  extravagantly  worded,  that  they 
may  be  able  tlie  lietter,  after  noting  their  promises, 
to  compare  tliera  with  Ridleys’  performances. 


STRAW  GOODS. 

THE  DISPLAY  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT  IS  INDEED  A 
LARGE  ONE,  AND  FULLY  EQUALS  THAT  OF  ANY  DOZEN 
HOUSF.8  COMBINED. 

ladies’  and  MIS8F.8’  ROUGH  AND  READY,  )  OOP 
PEARL  LOOP,  AND  NEEDLE  BRAID  HATS  [  LLUl 
AND  BONNETS,  IN  CASHMERE  AND  ALL  I 
FASHIONABLE  COLORS  AND  SHAPES.  .  .  .  J  EACH. 
BELGIUM  SPLIT  STRAWS,  ALL  COLORS,  44C, 

FANCY  CHENILLE  AND  GILT  BONNETS,  WITH  STRAW 
ROSETTFJJ,  67c. 

FANCY  CHIP  AND  GILT  BONNETS,  44C. 

EXTRA  FINE  ENGLISH  MILAN  HATS  AND  BONNETS, 
ALL  COLORS  AND  SHADES,  40c.,  64(?.,  AND  940. 

children’s  school  hats,  in  canton,  mixed 
ROUGH  AND  READY,  AND  VARIEGATFJ)  BRAIDS,  22c., 
29c.,  AND  38c. 

ladies’  and  hisses’  LEGHORN  HATS,43C.  AND  64C. 

TRIMMED  HATS. 

the  “.IUDIC”  in  FJtSTERN  BRAIDS,  TRIMMED 
CHENILLE  AND  RIBBON,  84c. 

THE  “IXION,”  WHITE  BRAID,  TRIMMFJ)  LAOS, 
MULL,  AND  GILT  PINS,  FAC'ED  WITH  ORIENTAL  LAOE ; 
ALSO  ROUGH  AND  READY,  TRIMMFJ)  VELVET  AND 
RIBBONS,  $1.88. 

NEW  ALPINES,  ALL  COLORS,  VELVET  BAND,  WITH 
STREAMERS,  88c. 


PARASOLS. 

5(K)  ALL-SILK  24-inch  HUN  UMBRELLAS,  WITH 
FANtTY  HANDLFX,  AT  $1.50. 

2.50  FINE  26-inch  silk  UMBRELLAS,  WITH  STER¬ 
LING  SILVER  HANDLES,  $2.95. 

ladies’  satin  coaching  PARASOLS,  90C.,  $1.19, 
$1.39. 

LACE-TRIMMED  PARASOLS,  $2.60  AND  $3. 
NOVELTIES  AT  $8  AND  $10;  REDUCED  FROM  $13 
AND  $20. 

LARGE  VARIETY  IN  MISSFJt’  AND  CHILDREN’S 
PARASOLS. 


COLORED  SATINS,  EVENING  AND  STREET  SHADES, 
.39(1.  A  YARD,  THAT  COST  75c.  TO  IMPORT. 

COLORED  OR08  GRAINS,  65(1.,  8.5c.,  AND  $1.05. 

80  PIECF.S  BLACK  GR08  GRAINS,  64c.  ;  WORTH  90<1. 
47  PIECES  BLACK  OROS  GRAINS,  86(1.  ;  WORTH  $1.25. 
60  PIECES  BLACK  GKOS  GRAINS,  $1  ;  WORTH  $1.35. 
15  PIECES  BI.ACK  SATIN  RHADAMFiS,  980.  ;  CHEAP 
AT  $1.25. 


FASHION  MAGAZINE. 

SUMIUISR  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

SAMPLE  COPIES,  1.5C.  ;  SUBSCRIPTION,  .56c.  PER 


PBESBYTERIAN  BOABD  OF  PDBLICiTlON 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


ANNUM. 


W  omanhood. 

Fire  Sermons  to  Vonmj  It'omen. 

IPrearlied  at  the  Sixth  Preebyterlan  Cliurch.  Chicago,  III. 
By  Rev.  .1.  H.  WORCE-STER,  JK. 

IBmo,  Price  .50  cent.. 


Corea, 

Within  nnd  Without. 

Chapters  on  Corean  History,  Manners,  nnd  Religion,  with 
Hendrick  Hamel’s  Narrative  of  Captivity  and 
Travels  In  Corea,  annotated. 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

Iftnio.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Price  $1.13. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Siip’t, 

13.34  Chestnut  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  A  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  tOLLERE. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  (XillPge  of  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations,  of  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Course  of 
Study,  also  Eclectic  and  Classical  Preparatory  dc- 
pariments,  with  exceptional  advantages  In  Music  and  Art. 
The  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  improvements.  Including  water,  gas, 
steam-heating,  and  a  large  passenger  Elevator, 

Address  Rev.  .4.  W.  COWLFX,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  I.NSTRCCTIO.V  FOR  IVO.MEN  IN 

MKCH.tNir.tL  .(ND  ABCHI DXTTruAi,  DRAWiNo.  Graduates 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  for  circulars. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

No.  30  Union  Square  (4th  avenue),  New  York. 


^AhlKS’  SCHOOL. 

he  Thirty-sixth  year  of  this 
■hool  (Chestnut  St.  Semln- 
),  the  hlrd  at  JAY'  COOKE’S 
PALATIAL  COUNTRY  SEAT,  commences  Sept.  !43. 

Prlnelpals, 

MARY  L.  BOXXKY,  HAKRIETTA  A.  DILLAVE, 

FRASC-E.S  E.  Bennett.  syi-via  J.  Fjhtman. 
Address  Ogontz  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


OGONTZ  I 

ary.  PHILADELPHIA 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOR  LEHl&H  TTinVBRSITT, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Y’oung  men  are  prepared  for  tehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  temutlfully  emlowed  by  its  founder 
(.Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  ITluclpal. 


\rASS.\R  COLLEGE,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V., 

FOR  THF.  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  WO.MF.N, 
With  a  complete  Oillege  (yuirse,  Sctiools  of  Painting  and 
Music,  Astronomical  Observabiry,  iJiUiratory  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  a  Mus'um  of 
.Art,  a  Library  of  16,(so  volumes,  Umi  Professors,  twenty- 
three  Teachers,  and  thoroughly  equliii>eil  for  Its  work. 
Students  at  present  admlttel  to  a  preparatory  course, 
Cataloicues  sent  on  ai>plic  ttloii. 

S.  L.  CAI.U'.VELL.  D.D.,»LL.D.,  President. 


Would  call  special  attention  to  tiicir  patent 

Cliina-Liiicd 

IOE>PITCHERS. 

Tlie  linings  of  our  Pitchers  are  hf'ld  in  po.sition 
by  th(!  cover,  wldch  is  secured  iiy  tliuiubserews, 
ami  is  easily  removed  and  replaced,  tliu.s  facilitat¬ 
ing  (lie  cleansing  of  lioth  pitcher  and  lining.  The 
lining  is  of  the  finest  stone  eldna,  and  has  no  equal 
for  preserving  lee,  and  keeping  water  pure. 


Salesrooms, 

37  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW  YORK. 


LEGCiJAT  BROS. 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 

nist'dlanfons  Books  almost  (iivon  Anay. 
Big  Prices  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOaVE  FREE. 

SI  Chambers  Street, 

Third  Dfior  West  of  City  Hall  Park,  New  York.' 4* 


BUFFALO 

LITHIA  WATER, 

Nature’s  (ireal  Remedy 

FOR  BRIGHT’S  DISEASE.  (Ktl  T.  RIIF.U.M ATISM. 
NEURALGIAS,  AND  DYSPEPSIAS. 

THE  ONLY  KNOWN  SOLVENT  OF  STONE  IN  THE 
BLADDER. 

SPFXHFIC  IN  AFFEtmONH  PE(,'ULIAR  TO  WOMEN,  AND 
IN  CHRONIC  MALARIAL  POISONI.NG. 
INVAU'ABE  as  a  CO.MMON  DRINKING  WATER  FOR 
TEETHING  INFANTS. 

Indor«ed  by  the  very  highest  Me<llcal  Authorities. 
Testimonials  sent  to  any  address. 

Water  In  eases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  tiottles. 

$.•>  per  case  at  the  Springs. 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Proprietor, 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRI.YGS,  VIRGI.'VIA. 


EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

aoo,  «11,  31 IJ  to  321  GRANI>  ST., 

56,  58  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59  TO  65  ORCHARD  ST. 


!  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENTe 

CARPETS. 

fBEHEIIDOIS  lEDDCnOIS 

IN  all  our  DEPARTMENTS  THIS  WEEK. 

SPKCIALi! 

500  DIFFERENT  KTYLFJI  BERT  FIVE-FRAME  BODY 
BRUSSELS  AT  ABOUT  THE  FORMER  PRICE 
OF  AN  ORDINARY  TAPF.STRY. 

5(K)  CHOICE  DI>IION8  BIXT  ALL-W(X)L  EXTRA  8UPP.B 
INGRAINS  AT  LFRS  THAN  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

FRESH  CANTON 

MATTINGS. 

500  DIFFERENT  (XJLORINGS  FINE  FANCT  MATTINGS, 
JUST  LANDED,  NOT  NUMBERED  REGULARLY, 
WILL  BE  CIXJSEl)  OUT  AT  $10  PER  ROLL 
OF  40  YARDS,  OR  25c.  YER  YARD. 

I  SOME  AS  LOW  AS  15C.  PFJl  YARD. 

I  Furniture  Comings  and  Draperies, 

EMBRACINO  ALL  THE  NEW  DESIGNS,  AT  ABOUT 
■  ONE-HALF  THE  RIXJULAR  PKICF* 

N.  B.— PARTIES  PURCHASING  THEIR  COVERINGS  OF 
US  CAN  HAVE  THEIR  FURNITURE  REUPHOIRTKKKD 
AT  MODERATE  CHARGES. 


WINDOW  SHADES  [A  SPECIALTY]. 

I  SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO. 

'  Sixth  Ave.  and  13th  Street, 

i  JVKW  YORK. 


I  BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sei.l  Biui}  of  ExenANOK 
Issue  Commfjicial  and  TKAVKUjnts’ 
Ckfdits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
j  world.  Make  Telkouai’iiic  Tkans- 

j  FER.S  OF  MONhnr  TO  AND  FROM  EuROPE. 

I  Make  Collections  in  all  Foiusion 
!  Countries. 
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DOST  THOU  LOYE  ME! 

67  the  Ber.  ^her  Whiteker,  B.D. 

[From  tbe  German  of  F.  A.  Buthe.] 

When  care  and  grief  thy  heart  o’erflow, 

And  heart  and  eye  are  weeping ; 

When  all  thy  prospects  darker  grow, 

And  helpers  seem  all  sleeping : 

Then  speaks  the  Lord,  and  asks  of  thee 
“  Dost  thou  love  Me  ?  Dost  thou  trust  Me  ?  ” 

When  lower  than  thy  heart  aspires 
The  Lord  makes  thy  condition, 

Prohibits  what  thy  soul  desires. 

And  Alls  thee  with  contrition. 

Then  speaks  the  Lord,  and  asks  of  thee 
“  Dost  thou  love  Me  ?  Dost  thou  heed  Me  V  ” 

When  from  the  world’s  incessant  din 
Thy  soul  escapes  with  trembling. 

And  mighty  forces  draw  within 
The  deepest  wants  resembling. 

Than  speaks  the  Lord,  and  asks  of  thee 
“  Dost  thou  love  Me  ?  Draw’st  thou  to  Me  ?  ” 

When  friends  who  have  their  friendship  proved 
In  heavy  trials  languish. 

And  those  God  gave  are  hence  removed. 

And  thou  art  left  in  anguish, 

Thoa  speaks  the  Lord,  and  asks  of  thee 
“  Dost  thou  love  Me  ?  Giv’st  them  to  Me  ?  ” 

When  pales  for  thee  the  light  of  day. 

Thy  soul  its  cords  untwining ; 

When  all  thy  mortal  ties  give  wa3’, 

Xo  more  to  earth  confining. 

Then  speaks  the  Lord,  and  asks  of  th«*e 
“  Dost  thou  love  Me  ?  So  come  to  Me !  ” 


GENEYA  PRESBYTER1AL  SOCIETY. 

Twelfth  Anaual  Meeting. 

Secretary  Seward  once  said  to  a  friend  in 
Phelps  “  You  have  the  best  town  in  the  world.” 
“How  is  that?”  the  friend  asked.  The  con¬ 
clusive  reply  was  “  Is  not  Phelps  the  best  town 
in  Ontario  county,  Ontario  county  the  best  in 
New  York  State,  New  York  the  best  State  in 
the  Union,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
the  best  country  in  the  world  ?”  So  as  there 
are  those  who  still  ask  the  question  “  Where  is 
Phelps  ?  ”  we  reply  “  Not  in  Australia  or  Kam¬ 
chatka,  but  right  here  in  tbe  centre  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  four  miles  east  of  Clifton  Springs,  mid¬ 
way  between  Canandaigua  and  Waterloo,  on 
the  old  New  York  Central. 

Well  here  in  this  best  town  in  the  world  was 
held  May  6th,  1885,  the  twelfth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbyterial  Society  of  Geneva  Pres¬ 
bytery.  As  a  more  minute  account  of  our  meet¬ 
ing  has  been  printed  In  The  Phelps  Citizen, 
which  any  one  can  have  (mistakes  and  all)  by 
sending  five  cents  to  Editor  J.  W.  Neighbor, 
we  will  in  as  few  words  as  possible  tell  the  in¬ 
terested  Evangelist  readers  that  we  never  had 
a  larger  or  a  better  meeting.  The  day  was 
bright  and  sunny ;  the  sweet  fiowering  plants 
in  front  of  the  white  marble  pulpit  of  the 
pretty  church  added  their  welcome  to  that  of 
the  President  of  the  Phelps  auxiliary,  and  so 
with  gratitude  yte  joined  in  the  opening  hymn 
“Saviour,  Thy  oVing  love”  (Gospel  Hymns). 
How  full  the  day  was  with  hymns,  prayers. 
Scripture  readings,  minutes  and  year’s  re¬ 
ports  (summing  up  financially  about  $2800) ; 
essay,  “Young  People  in  Missions,”  by  Miss 
Dora  Laurence  of  Stanley ;  poem,  “  TheChurch 
in  the  Wilderness,”  by  Mrs.  Rev.  C.  C.  Thorne 
of  Ravenswood,  Florida,  read  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Gu- 
lick  of  Spain,  who  is  resting  at  Clifton ;  paper, 
“  Sj’stematic  Benevolence,”  by  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Hunn,  Geneva ;  talk  from  Mrs.  Dr.  Hibbard  of 
Geneva uix)n  “Medical  Mission  Work,”  which 
was  supplemented  at  the  close  of  the  day  by 
Mrs.  Gulick,  Mrs.  Bainbridge,  Miss  Whildon 
of  the  Baptist  Mission,  North  China,  Mrs. 
Whitney  of  the  same  Mission,  Miss  Lora  B. 
Shields  of  the  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Penn., 
formerly  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Their 
special  plea  was  for  young  lad)^  medical  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  thorough  training,  and  no  delay. 
Medical  knowledge  is  the  sure  key  to  open  the 
heart  to  spiritual  truths. 

In  the  letters,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Dunlap  of  Peteha- 
buri  writes  of  progress  in  the  Siamese  Mission. 
One  instance  in  church  building  is  a  reproof  to 
home  churches.  A  chai>el  was  needed,  and 
every  one  in  the  congregation  subscribed,  and 
each  paid  their  subscription.  More  young 
men  are  studying  for  the  ministry,  and  there 
is  greater  call  for  teachers.  She  begs  for  two 
young  ladies  to  come  speedily. 

Miss  Olmsted  pleads  earnestly  for  a  cliai^el 
in  Richfield,  Utah.  She  has  been  pleading 
long.  Why  c^n  she  not  have  it  ?  If  each  so¬ 
ciety  would  have  a  “  Birthday  Thankoffering 
box,”  and  each  lady  in  the  Societies  would 
during  this  next  Society  year  drop  a  penny  for 
each  year  of  her  life  into  the  box.  Miss  Olm¬ 
sted  could  have  a  chai>el.  How  easy  to  give 
the  many  littles ;  how  hard  for  her  to  do  with¬ 
out  the  chapel.  Let  all  go  about  it  at  once. 
No  one  need  know  whether  we  are  twenty-five 
or  ninety-five  years  old. 

Miss  Baker  who  went  from  Seneca  Castle  to 
Montpelier,  Idaho,  last  year,  and  Miss  L(jck- 
wood,  who  went  to  Nephi,  Utah,  from  Phelps 
two  years  since,  are  doing  brave  work,  and  like 
all  the  others,  are  calling  for  more  workers, 
especially  a  minister  in  each  place.  The  Pres¬ 
byteries  can  make  note  of  this.  In  the  items 
of  business  Miss  Hawley  told  us  that  with  all 
the  doing  and  giving,  the  most  acceptable  of¬ 
fering  was  ourselves.  In  her  earnest  api>eal 
to  the  young  ladies,  she  referred  each  to  the 
four  calls :  the  call  of  God,  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
of  sanctified  common  sense,  and  providential 
circumstances. 

One  half  hour  of  the  afternoon  was  pleasant¬ 
ly  filled  with  exercises  by  the  “  Loving  Heart 
Mission  Circle  ”  of  Phelps.  Some  day  in  the 
future  missionaries  may  be  looked  for  from 
each  of  the  bands  and  circles  in  all  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries.  The  precious  seed  sown  for  Missions 
will  not  be  lost,  although  the  older  ones  may 
wear  out  in  the  training.  The  one  new  organ¬ 
ization  is  at  Oaks  Corners— a  company  of  forty 
young  soldiers  under  command  of  the  new 
IMistor’s  wife,  Mrs.  Rev.  J.  P.  Richardson.  One 
item  from  Penn  Yan  we  would  like  to  give  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  churches.  The  “  Little 
Helpers  ”  in  addition  to  very  much  else,  have 
with  aid  from  the  older  ones  made  and  sent 
twenty  yards  of  hit-and-miss  rag  carpet  to 
Copley  Hall,  Park  College.  Think  of  other 
cold  floors  at  Park  College  and  in  the  homes 
of  our  hard-working  Home  Missionaries  that 
may  be  covered  before  another  Winter,  if  all 
the  bands  and  circles  follow  the  example  of 
the  “  Little  Helpers  ”  of  Penn  Yan.  One  more 
from  Geneva:  “A  weekly  prayer-meeting  is 
held  in  which  the  little  girls  as  well  as  young 
ladies  are  learning  to  take  i)art.”  No  fear  for 
Geneva. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing  centered  in  the  addresses  of  Mrs.  Lucy 
Seamen  Bainbridge,  whom  many  who  read  The 
Evangelist  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing. 
We  advise  every  society  that  has  not  a  mis¬ 
sionary  library,  to  commence  one  with  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Bainbridge’s  books  of  travel,  and 
those  who  have  a  library  will  find  these  a  val¬ 
uable  addition.  If  thirty-five  ladies  will  i>ay 
ten  cents  each,  they  can  get  the  two — “Around 
the  World  Tour  of  Christian  Missions,”  by 
Rev.  W.  F.  Bainbridge,  $2 ;  and  “  Round  the 
World  Letters,”  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Seamen  Bain¬ 
bridge,  $1.50.  Address  D.  Lothrop,  10  Frank¬ 
lin  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Mrs.  Bainbridge’s 


own  bright  self  would  of  course  be  much  bet¬ 
ter,  but  life  is  not  long  enough  for  her  to  visit 
every  congregation,  so  we  must  do  the  next 
best  thing— get  their  books.  Do  not  forget  to 
start  the  library,  and  you  will  soon  have  a  good 
one  if  each  lady  will  donate  one  from  her  own 
home  library— memoirs,  travels,  anything  good 
pertaining  to  mission  work,  and  do  not  neglect 
to  have  a  good  supply  of  the  little  tract  “  Mrs. 
Pickett’s  Missionary  Box,”  two  cents  apiece, 
twenty  cents  a  dozen.  It  will  make  you  laugh 
and  cry,  and  best  of  all,  the  mite-boxes  will  be 
filled.  To  all  the  missionaries  and  mission 
workers  the  world  over,  was  sent  with  love  2 
Peter  i.  2,  3,  4. 

The  Fall  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  West  Fay¬ 
ette  (McDougalls).  The  collection  was  $28. 
Last  year’s  officers  were  unanimously  reelect¬ 
ed  as  follows :  Miss  Helen  A.  Hawley,  Seneca 
Falls,  President;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Doolittle,  Oaks 
Corners,  1st  Vice-President ;  Mrs.  C.  P.  Hunn, 
Geneva,  2nd  Vice-President ;  Mrs.  S.  S.  Chapi- 
man,  Ovid,  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Prichard,  Phelps,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Miss  E.  J.  Reamer,  Waterloo,  Treasurer.  S. 


sue  at 

HOUSEHOLD  MOTTOES. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

On  a  high  prominence  overlooking  the  Hud¬ 
son,  a  lighthouse  gives  out  its  ever-shining 
warning  light.  It  is  situated  in  a  lonely  place 
with  no  dwellings  surrounding  it,  the  only 
house  being  the  one  adjoining,  in  which  the 
woman  lives  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  that 
light  constantly  burning.  It  seemed  a  dreary 
place  to  live,  but  on  entering  the  little  stone 
house  everything  was  light  and  cheery,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  a  loving  happy  home  pervaded 
it.  Over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  sitting-room 
a  motto  was  suspended  from  the  wall.  It  was 
worked  in  cruels,  and  these  were  the  words : 
“  With  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long 
suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bonds  of  peace.”  The  lighthouse-keeper  no¬ 
ticed  how  intently  the  helpful  words  were 
scanned  by  her  visitor,  and  she  said  ‘  Those 
words  have  helped  us  a  sight ;  you  see  there 
were  a  great  many  of  us,  and  we  all  had  our 
peculiarities.  I  was  quick  spoken,  and  my  hus¬ 
band  was  sort  of  fretful— he  had  the  rheuma¬ 
tism  badly— and  Aunt  Hannah  was  always 
looking  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  and  casting 
shadows  where  there  ought  to  be  sunshine— it 
wasn’t  much  wonder  either,  for  she  had  had  an 
awfully  disapix>inting  sort  of  a  life.  And  then 
the  children  came,  and  you  know  what  chil¬ 
dren  are :  they  have  their  little  differences  and 
jealousies,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  like  we 
grown  folks  do.  And  we  didn’t  have  any 
neighbors  coming  in  and  going  out  with  bits 
of  talk  to  enliven  us,  and  we  had  to  make  a 
world  of  our  own,  and  be  together  all  the  time, 
and  I  saw  how  easily  It  was  to  get  aggravated 
and  upset,  and  speak  hasty  words.  So  one 
night  when  my  husband  was  asleep,  and  I  was 
watching  out  for  fogs,  I  marked  out  those  let¬ 
ters  and  worked  them  at  odd  times.  I  don’t 
know  what  we  would  have  done  without  them, 
for  every  one  of  us  found  ourselves  looking  at 
that  motto,  and  reading  it  over  and  over  again 
when  things  were  going  wrong.’ 

The  spirit  of  that  motto  in  that  humble  home 
had  its  effect  upon  the  household  for  lasting 
good.  Years  afterward  in  travelling  through 
Bologna,  Italy,  the  visitor  noticed  in  large  gilt 
letters,  carved  into  lines  of  stone  which  pro¬ 
jected  along  the  front  of  large  private  houses 
between  the  first  and  second  stories,  passages 
from  the  Psalms,  or  other  books  of  the  Bible. 
Evidently  the  spirit  of  these  mottoes  came 
down  to  us  through  many  centuries,  and  were 
intended  to  be  moral  and  religious  in  their 
tone. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  gather  some  of 
them,  and  thinking  that  builders  and  keepers 
of  the  house  may  use  them  to  advantage,  we 
give  some  of  them  here,  not  only  that  they 
may  be  carved  in  stone  in  different  portions  of 
the  home,  but  also  to  have  them  engraven  u[)- 
on  the  hearts  of  those  who  desire  to  make  the 
home  a  high-stepping  place  toward  the  purer, 
more  beautiful  one  beyond. 

On  the  frieze  under  the  cornice  top  of  a  house 
in  Italy,  the  owner  had  carved  in  stone  letters 
in  Italian,  this  motto :  “  Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  who  build  it.” 
Over  the  front  door  and  in  the  hallway  of  dif¬ 
ferent  dwellings  we  gather  the  following : 
“  Deus  est  super  domo  ”  (God  is  over  this  home). 
“Tutamen  Deus  ”  (God  is  a  defence).  “  Domus 
suaost  amicuhiue  tutissimun  refugium”  (Every 
man’s  house  is  his  safest  refuge).  “  Hie  terra- 
rum  mihi  praeter  omnes  angulus  ridet  ”  (That 
little  spot  of  earth  has  charms  for  me  before  all 
othersi.  “  In  te  Domine  spes  nostra  ”  (In  the 
Lord  is  our  hope).  “  Domi  manere  convenit 
felicitus”  (He  who  is  happy  at  home  ought 
to  remain  there).  “  Dominus  fortissima 
turris”  (The  Lord  is  a  strong  tower).  “Ad 
astra  per  ardua”  (To  the  stars  by  high  deeds). 
“  Deo  non  fortuna  ”  (Through  God,  not  by 
chance).  “  Nihil  sine  Deo  ”  (Nothing  without 
God).  In  the  sleeping  rooms  we  noticed  some 
very  appropriate  ones :  “  Pax  tua,  Domine,  est 
reciuies  mea  ”  (Thy  peace.  Lord,  is  my  rest). 
“  Non  dormit  qui  custodet  ”  (The  Guardian 
does  not  sleep).  Carved  upon  the  stone'  over 
an  east  window  are  the  words :  “  Lux  tua  vita 
mea  ”  (Thy  light  is  my  life).  The  first  rays  of 
the  new  morning  illuminated  the  letters,  and 
brought  them  out  to  the  occupant  of  the  room. 
Additional  mottoes  scattered  about  in  different 
rooms  of  many  households,  showed  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  different  departments  of 
the  home  life.  “  Deo,  non  fortuna  ”  (Through 
God,  not  by  chance).  “  Deo  ducente  nil  nocet  ” 
(When  God  leads,  nothing  hurts).  “  Fugit  irre- 
purabile  teinpus  ”  (Time^ies  never  fo  be  re¬ 
gained).  “  Non  nobis  solum,  sed  toti  mundo 
nati  ”  (Born  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  whole 
world).  “  Nos  nostraque  Deo”  (We  and  ours  to 
God).  “  Vigilans  non  cadit”  (The  watchful  will 
not  fall).  “  Vive  ut  semper  vivas  ”  (So  live  that 
you  may  live  forever).  “  Vitae  facendo  nemini 
temeas  ”  (Fear  no  one  in  performing  the  duties 
of  life).  “Ad  finem  tidelis  ”  (Faithful  to  the 
end).  On  a  peasant’s  cottage  in  Switzerland  we 
found  the  following : 

“  Gott  bewahre  dieses  haus 

Und  alle  wer  gelin  ein  und  aus  ” 

(God  protect  this  house  and  all  who  go  in  and 
out).  Over  the  door  of  another  peasant  dwell¬ 
ing  in  a  lovely  part  of  the  country  we  saw  this 
carved  in  stone : 

“  Komnit  ins  haus  un  gast 
Gieb  ihm  was  du  hast  ” 

I  If  a  guest  comes  to  thy  house  give  him  what 
thou  hast). 

Tired  and  weary  from  the  long  journeyings, 
it  was  so  restful  to  come  back  to  dear  old  Berk¬ 
shire,  and  be  welcomed  to  the  fireside  of  much 
loved  friends  in  an  elegant  home  among  the 
hills.  As  we  sat  down  before  the  grand  old 
fireplace,  and  looked  above  the  shining  andi¬ 
rons,  we  saw  engraved  in  brass  over  the  place 
of  warmth  and  cheer 

“$ratr  on  all  rounti  t|)is  i)rartt)Btonr.’* 

What  a  hospital  welcome  it  was  to  the  travel- 
worn  newcomer.  And  so  I  would  bespeak  a  word 
through  your  columns  for  household  mottoes 
to  have  a  place  somewhere  where  they  will 
breathe  a  spirit  of  peace  and  love,  and  tend  to 
a  higher,  nobler  standard  of  home  living. 


THE  CHILDBEirS  CALEHDAB  FOB  JUNE,  1885. 

June  1st— Monday. 

June,  with  its  roses ;  June ! 

The  gladdest  month  of  all  the  year. 

With  its  green  foliage  and  its  sunlight  clear. 

And  with  the  joyous  tune 
Of  the  bright  silvery  waters  as  they  pass 
Laughing  on  amid  the  springing  grass. 

June  2d — Tuesday. 

Yet  never  a  rose  can  bloom,  I  know. 

Till  March  winds  scatter  the  frost  and  snow, 
And  warm  fall  April  showers. 

And  the  buds  of  May  must  kiss  the  day 
Ere  the  fair  June  brings  the  flowers. 

June  3d — Wednesday. 

Take  this  lesson  to  your  loving  heart  and  true : 
Golden  years  are  passing  by ;  j-outh  is  passing  too. 
Try  to  make  the  most  of  life;  lose  no  honest  way. 
All  that  j’ou  can  call  your  own  lies  in  this — to-day. 
June  4th — Thursday. 

We  know  that  God’s  love  extendeth 
Wherever  His  children  are. 

And  tenderl}’  round  about  them 
Are  the  arms  of  His  watchful  care. 

June  5th — Friday. 

God  gave  us  the  dear  mother. 

Gift  most  precious,  most  complete. 

Prize,  oh  prize,  this  priceless  treasure ; 

Smooth  the  path  for  her  dear  feet. 

June  6th— Saturday. 

It  was  only  a  little  thing. 

But  I  did  it  in  joj-  and  love ; 

And  it  made  a  new  link  in  the  chain  that  binds 
Mj’  soul  to  the  world  above. 

June  7th— Sunday. 

Dulj’  tread  the  sacred  road 

Which  leads  j'ou  to  the  house  of  God ; 

The  blessing  of  the  Lamb  is  there. 

And  “God  is  in  the  midst  of  her.” 

June  8til— Monday. 

“  Look  to  the  lilies  how  they  grow !  ” 

'Twas  thus  the  Saviour  said,  that  we. 

Even  in  the  simplest  flowers  that  blow, 

God’s  ever  watchful  care  might  see. 

June  9th— Tuesday. 

Dear  are  the  hours  of  Summer  weather. 

When  all  is  bright. 

And  hearts  are  light. 

And  child  and  nature  praise  together. 

June  10th — Wednesday. 

With  what  God  gives  contented  rest. 

Nor  think  the  showiest  must  bo  best ; 

You’ll  often  And  that  here  below 
Best  things  in  lowliest  places  grow. 

June  11th — Thursday. 

Who  blesses  others  in  his  daily  deeds. 

Will  And  the  healing  that  his  spirit  needs. 

June  12th— Friday. 

She  paints  all  the  world  in  bright  colors, 

She  helps  us  our  burdens  to  bear. 

And  she  always  is  looking  for  others 
To  comfort,  enoourage,  and  cheer. 

June  13th— Saturday. 

Her  name  ?  It  Is  sweet  Loving  Kindness ; 

I  hope  she’ll  be  often  around. 

For  the  household  is  happier,  better. 
Wherever  this  dear  one  is  found. 

June  14th — Sunday. 

The  Children’s  Day,  to  us  how  dear ! 

The  Sabbath  best  of  all  the  year ! 

Hosannas  our  glad  voices  raise. 

And  join  in  heartfelt  praj-er  and  praise. 

June  15th— Monday. 

One  there  lives  whose  guardian  eye 
Guidos  our  humble  destiny ; 

One  there  lives  who.  Lord  of  all. 

Watches  o’er  us  lest  we  fall. 

June  16th — Tuesday. 

New  mercies  each  returning  day  hover 
Around  us  while  we  praj* ; 

New  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven. 

New  thoughts  of  God,  now  hopes  of  heaven. 
June  17th — Wednesday. 

I  maj',  if  I  have  but  a  mind,  do  good  in  manj’  vaj-s ; 
Plentj’  to  do  the  young  may  And  in  these  long,  bu.sy 
days. 

June  18th— Thursday. 

Haiipj-  fiehls  of  Sumtner,  touched  with  deeper 
b<*auty, 

.\s  j'our  tall  grain  ripens,  t<*ll  the  children  duty 
Is  as  sweet  as  ph'asure ;  tell  them  both  are  blended 
In  the  best  life-stoiy,  well  begun  and  ended. 

June  19th— Friday. 

Dress  simply’,  my  child,  like  the  lilies  ; 

Keei>  as  pure  and  spotless  as  tliej'. 

And  then  as  God’s  little  messenger. 

Walk  on,  ble.ssing  all  bj’  the  way. 

June  20th — Saturday. 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  .shining  hour,  ' 

And  gather  honej’  every  daj’ 

From  every  opening  flower. 

June  21st — Sunday. 

Gnl}',  O  Lord,  in  Thj"  dear  love 
Fit  us  for  perfect  re.st  above. 

And  help  us  this  and  everj*  daj' 

To  live  more  nearlj’  as  we  pray. 

June  22d — Monday. 

O  little  children,  weavers  all ! 

Our  ’broiderj-  we  spangle 
With  many  a  tear  that  neerl  not  fall. 

If  on  our  King  we  would  but  call 
.\t  the  flr.st  little  tangle. 

June  23d— Tuesday. 

Do  not  wait  with  grace  unspoken 
While  life’s  dailj'  bread  is  broken. 

Gentle  speed)  is  oft  like  manna  fisom  the  skies. 
June  24th — Wednesday. 

A  life  of  beauty  lends  to  all  it  sees 
The  beautj’  of  its  thought ; 

And  fairest  forms  and  sweetest  harmonies 
Make  glad  its  way,  unsought. 

June  25th — Thursday. 

It  there  be  some  weaker  one, 

Give  me  strength  to  help  him  on ; 

If  a  blinder  soul  there  be. 

Let  me  guide  him  nearer  Thee. 

.Ti:ne  26th — Friday. 

He  onlj-  feels  his  burdens  fall 
Who,  taught  bj-  suffering,  pities  all. 

June  27th— Saturday. 

Though  dropping,  as  the  manna  fell,. 

Unseen,  j’et  from  above. 

Noiseless  as  dew-fall,  heed  it  well — 

Thj’  Father's  call  of  love. 

June  28th— Sunday. 

Like  Christ  maj’  we  be  found  below 
In  wisdom’s  path  of  peace ; 

Like  Him  in  grace  and  knowledge  grow 
As  j’ears  and  strength  increase. 

June  29th— Monday. 

Steadfast,  then,  in  our  endeavor. 

Heavenly  Father,  may  we  be ; 

And  forever  and  forever 
We  will  give  the  praise  to  Thee. 

June  3()th— Tuesday. 

So  every  morning  light  that  dawned. 

As  day  by  day  they  trod. 

They  walked  more  surely  in  the  path 
That  leads  to  peace  and  God. 


We  received  a  very  gratifying  letter  about 
our  Children’s  Calendar,  which  is  so  touching 
that  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  A  lady  who  lives 
a  thousand  miles  away  from  The  Evangelist 
office,  and  who  has  been  a  great  but  a  patient 
sufferer  for  many  months,  wishes  us  to  know 
what  a  comfort  our  monthly  Calendar  is  to 
her.  She  has  it  cut  out  as  soon  as  it  comes, 
and  it  is  pinned  on  her  window  curtain  near 


the  bed,  and  when  the  morning  light  falls  on 
it,  she  reads  the  verse  for  the  day.  The  verses 
about  Spring  and  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers, 
carry  her  back  to  her  childhood  days,  and 
make  her  think  of  a  great  many  things  she 
loves  to  remember.  She  says  no  matter  how 
old  we  are,  we  are  still  children— children  of 
one  common  Father,  and  we  older  ones  need 
all  these  helps  in  the  way  of  the  sweet  verses, 
just  as  much  as  the  wee  ones  of  the  fold  do.  I 
am  sure  the  hearts  of  the  dear  children  will  be 
full  of  love  and  sympathy  for  her  who  is  so  pa¬ 
tient,  so  childlike,  and  so  trusting  in  these 
hours  of  pain  and  loneliness.  May  the  Lord 
bless  her  and  keep  her,  and  make  His  face  to 
shine  upon  her  and  give  her  i^ace.  S.  T.  P. 


In  a  soldier’s  letter  to  his  mother  written 
just  before  a  battle  in  February,  1862,  are  these 
words.  How  literally  have  they  been  fulfilled : 
There  will  con^e  a  day  of  gladness,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Lord 

Shall  look  proudly  on  their  banner,  which  His  mercy 
has  restored ; 

When  the  stars  in  perfect  number,  on  their  azure 
fields  of  blue, 

Shall  be  clustered  in  a  Union,  then  and  ever  firm 
and  true. 

I  may  live  to  see  it,  mother,  when  the  patriot’s 
work  is  done. 

And  your  heart,  so  full  of  kindness,  will  beat 
proudly  for  your  son ; 

Or  through  tears  your  eyes  may  see  it  with  a  sadly 
thoughtful  view. 

And  may  love  it  still  more  dearly  for  the  cost  it 
won  from  you. 

The  boy  was  killed  on  the  battlefield,  but 
the  silver-haired  mother  still  lives,  and  Deco¬ 
ration  Day  she  covers  his  grave  with  flow’erg. 
How  many  such  mothers  there  are  all  over  our 
land.  _ 

THE  DEUMMEB-BOT. 

By  Susan  Teafi  Perry. 

Over  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  beautiful 
Spring-time,  a  train  full  of  soldiers  was  going 
South  to  the  scene  of  action.  They  were  feel¬ 
ing  sad  and  lonely,  for  they  had  just  bidden 
goodbye  to  those  whom  they  loved  the  best  on 
earth,  and  they  knew  it  was  doubtful  whether 
they  should  ever  return  to  the  old  home  again. 
The  Captain  of  the  Company  had  just  given 
the  last  loving  goodbye  kisses  to  his  two  sweet 
children.  He  sat  in  the  car  seat  leaning  his 
head  u^ion  his  hands,  thinking  of  the  sad  faces 
of  those  littles  ones  as  he  saw  them  from  the 
car  window,  as  they  watched  the  train  start 
away  from  the  depot. 

The  train  had  only  just  gotten  well  under 
way,  when  he  chanced  to  cast  his  eye  down  to 
the  floor;  what  was  his  surprise  to  see  two 
small  bare  feet  peeping  out  from  under  the 
seat  in  front  of  him.  As  he  stooped  down  to 
satisfy  himself  what  this  sight  meant,  he  saw 
a  boy  lying  there,  and  two  large  shining  black 
eyes  looked  straight  into  his,  and  there  was 
such  a  pleading  look  in  them  as  a  thin  finger 
was  lifted  up  as  a  warning  sign  to  say  nothing. 
The  Captain  understood  the  signal.  The  boy 
was  a  “  stowaway,”  and  the  Captain  knew  w'ho 
he  was,  too.  Not  a  word  was  said ;  it  was  grow¬ 
ing  dark,  and  the  soldiers  had  dropped  asleep 
one  by  one,  and  then  the  boy  was  told  to  come 
out  of  his  hiding-place. 

‘  What  are  you  here  for,  Coop  ?  ’  the  Captain 
asked  in  a  whisper. 

‘Please  don’t  tell  on  me,  Captain,’ the  boy 
replied.  ‘I  want  to  go  to  war.’ 

‘Do  your  folks  know  anything  about  it. 
Coop  ?  ’ 

‘  O  there  haint  no  folks  that  care  anything 
about  me,  Captain.  If  mother  was  alive  it 
would  be  different.  I  wouldn’t  have  run  away 
and  left  her.’ 

Y'es,  the  Captain  did  know  things  were  differ¬ 
ent.  “Coop,”  as  he  was  called  to  shorten 
Coojier,  did  have  a  hard  time  indeed.  His 
mother  died  a  year  before,  and  since  that  time 
he  had  been  working  for  a  hard  master.  His 
uncle.  Bill  Barton,  thought  a  boy  ought  to  do 
a  man’s  work,  although  he  should  expect  no 
wages,  only  meager  board  and  a  few  clothes. 
He  was  a  fretful,  faultfinding  man,  and  never 
spoke  an  approving  or  encouraging  word  to 
“Cool).”  The  boy  used  to  go  to  bed  at  night 
tired  and  hungry,  and  even  before  daylight  he 
was  ealled  up  to  go  to  work  again.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  knew  “  Coop  ”  was  a  great  lover  of  music, 
and  that  he  had  a  talent  for  drumming,  for  he 
had  heard  him  many  times  when  the  large 
drum  was  lying  idle  in  the  recruiting  rooms. 
It  was  Coop’s  delight,  as  tired  as  he  was,  to  get 
off  a  short  time  evenings  and  try  his  hand  at 
drumming.  So  he  said  ‘  Coop,  would  you  like 
to  be  a  drummer-boy  ?  ’  And  Coop’s  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  said  ‘  That  is  just  what  I  got 
aboard  here  for,  Captain.’ 

W’hen  they  got  to  the  head<iuarters,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  got  “Coop”  a  commission  and  a  drum¬ 
mer’s  suit,  and  he  became  the  drummer-boy 
he  had  longed  so  much  to  be,  and  dreamed  of 
being  so  often  at  night.  But  there  were  a  great 
many  fatiguing  marches  and  parades,  and 
“Coop  ”  found  it  wasn’t  an  easy  matter  to  be  a 
drummer-boy.  B)it  he  was  a  great  deal  happi¬ 
er  with  the  soldiers  than  he  was  with  his  un¬ 
cle,  for  the  soldiers  were  very  kind  to  him. 

After  awhile  there  was  a  battle,  a  dreadful 
battle.  Y'ou  and  I,  who  did  not  see  it,  have  no 
idea  what  a  terrible  one  it  was.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  soldiers  were  killed.  The  Captain  lost 
a  great  many  of  his  men,  and  after  the  fight 
was  over  he  was  looking  over  the  field  to  find 
the  dead  and  wounded,  and  there  he  found 
“  Coop  ”  lying  on  the  ground  with  his  drum  at 
his  side.  He  had  been  shot.  The  Captain  and 
one  of  his  men  lifted  “Coop”  very  tenderly 
and  carried  him  to  the  hospital,  but  the  sur¬ 
geon  said  he  could  do  nothing  for  him.  He 
died  that  night.  The  Cai)tain  had  his  remains 
sent  back  to  his  native  village,  and  gave  orders 
that  he  should  be  buried  beside  his  mother. 
The  children  who  put  flowers  on  his  grave 
Decoration  Day  never  saw  him,  because  he 
died  before  they  were  born ;  but  they  are  ail 
familiar  with  his  sad  .story,  and  they  put  their 
prettiest  flowers  on  his  grave,  and  twine  their 
loveliest  wreaths  over  the  little  stone  slab,  on 
which  arethe.se  words  “ The  Drummer-Boy.” 


THE  FIBST  BAILWAT  BIDE. 

It  Ls  fifty-three  years  since  the  first  trial-trip 
waa  taken  on  the  Albany  and  fieheneetady  Rail- 
rt)ad.  The  cars  were  coach-bodies  from  an 
Albany  livery  stable,  mounted  on  trucks.  The 
trucks  were  coupled  with  chains,  leaving  two  or 
three  feet  slack,  so  that  when  the  train  started 
the  passengers  were  “jerked  from  under  their 
hats,”  and  in  stop|)ing  they  were  sent  flying  from 
their  seats.  The  locomotive  fuel  wjls  pitch-pine, 
and  a  dense  volume  of  the  blackest  smoke  float¬ 
ed  towards  the  train.  Those  on  top  of  the 
coaches  had  to  raise  their  umbrellas,  but  in 
less  than  a  mile  the  cloth  was  burned  off,  and 
the  frames  were  thrown  away.  The  passengers 
spent  the  rest  of  the  time  whipping  each  other’s 
clothes  to  put  out  the  fire,  the  sparks  from 
which  were  as  big  as  one’s  thumb-nail. 

Everybody  had  heard  of  the  trip,  and  came 
thronging  to  the  track  as  though  a  presidential 
candidate  was  cm  exhibition.  They  drove  as 
close  as  they  could  get  to  the  railroad,  in  order 
to  secure  a  place  to  look  at  tliis  new  curiosity. 
The  horses  everywhere  took  fright,  and  the 
roads  in  the  vicinity  were  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  vehicles. 

At  first  the  old  stage  custc)m  of  “  booking  ” 
passc'ngers  —  entering  their  names  —  prevailed, 
but  it  fell  into  disuse.  One  list  reads  “  Boy, 
Ladv,  Stranger,  Friend,  Whiskers.” 

A  Boston  paper  said  a  railrcjad  to  that  city 
would  be  as  useless  as  one  to  the  moon.  A 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Lc*gislature  op¬ 
posed  it,  on  the  ground  that  nobody  ever  heard 


of  such  a  thing,  and  it  would  be  improper  to 
take  people’s  land  for  a  project  that  no  one 
knew  anything  about. 


AMONG  THE  POLLY-DANCEBS. 

BY  LUCY  LARCOM. 

To  children  in  towns  anything  that  suggests 
the  wild  woods  and  breezy  hills  is  oftentimes  | 
even  more  than  the  woods  and  hills  themselves 
are  to  those  who  live  among  them.  From  a 
city  window  I  have  seen  children  playing  in  a 
vacant  house  lot,  overrun  with  weeds,  plucking 
and  rejoicing  over  the  rough,  homely  things,  as 
if  they  were  the  fairest  of  flowers,  and  with 
delight  that  was  almost  ecstacy,  sorting  over 
the  faded  evergreens  thrown  there  from  some 
neighboring  chapel  where  they  had  long  served 
as  decorations. 

The  very  word  “  evergreen  ”  seems  full  of  all 
manner  of  woodsy  sights  and  sounds  and  smells. 

When  a  bit  of  a  child  myself — almost  a  baby 
— I  remember  that  one  day  my  father  called  me 
to  the  low  table  which  was  just  about  on  a  level 
with  my  eyes,  and  said 

“  Look  at  the  Polly-dancers !  ” 

He  had  brought  in  a  green  pine  twig  from  the 
wood  pile,  had  cut  off  half  a  dozen  brush-like 
little  tufts,  had  trimmed  their  tips,  and  then 
blowing  upon  them  gently,  had  set  them  dancing 
about  the  table  as  it  they  were  alive.  They 
floated  this  way  and  that,  each  taking  its  own 
diri'ction;  and  when  one  moved  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  table,  a  light  puff  from  his  lips 
w’ould  send  it  back  again.  They  seemed  to  me 
like  tiny  green-skirted  sprites  having  a  frolic 
together,  and  I  was  charmed  with  them  more  as 
playmates  than  as  playthings. 

I  had  a  large  family  of  rag  babies  of  home 
manufacture,  featureless  and  limbless,  which 
either  wore  their  only  night-gown  all  day  or  had 
squares  of  bright  calico  (their  entire  wardrobe) 
pinned  about  their  shoulders,  shawl  fashion ; 
and  for  each  of  these  I  felt  a  separate  motherly 
affection.  There  was  also  a  London  doll  laid 
away  in  a  drawer,  which  I  was  told  belonged  to 
me,  but  whose  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls  I 
was  forbidden  to  touch.  For  this  fine  lady  I 
had  a  great  admiration,  without  any  feeling  of 
attachment,  and  when  she  finally  fell  into  my 
hands  my  ill-treatment  of  her  soon  brought  her 
down  to  the  level  of  my  humbler  darlings. 

But  I  wholly  forgot  rag  babies  and  London 
dolls  in  my  rapture  over  the  Polly-dancers. 

No  matter  if  they  had  neither  heads  nor  feet, 
they  could  move  like  living  creatures.  The  lack 
of  motion  and  life  is  what  makes  dollies,  how¬ 
ever  dear,  unsatisfactoiy  to  a  sensible  child.  All 
the  imagining  in  the  world  will  not  make  them 
stir.  But  a  dolly  that  could  flit  hither  and 
thither  at  a  breath,  it  was  no  matter  whether 
she  had  a  visible  head  of  her  own  or  not,  since 
there  was  one  ready  to  grow  for  her  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  out  of  her  little  admirer’s  brain. 

When  I  asked  “  Where  did  the  PolW-dancei's 
come  from,”  and  was  answered  “From  the 
woods,”  a  whole  new  unexplored  worltl  rose 
before  me. 

There  was  a  dark  blue  outline  against  the 
sunset  across  the  river,  and  another  heavier  line 
of  purple  green  in  the  north,  toward  the  sea, 
which  I  had  heard  called  “  the  woods.”  The 
name  had  been  full  of  mystery  to  me  before, 
but  from  that  moment  it  stood  for  a  wonder¬ 
land — the  home  of  the  Polly-dancers  !  How  I 
longed  for  the  time  when  I  should  be  old  enough 
to  go  to  the  woods  !  And  when  one  Summer 
day,  a  year  or  two  after,  my  brother  asked  and 
gained  leave  to  take  me  with  him  a-berrying, 
was  not  I  a  happy  girl  ? 

The  walk  was  through  a  long  street,  past  a 
great  many  houses,  and  then  over  an  open  un¬ 
shaded  road.  But  at  last  we  were  there.  When 
the  cool,  lofty  greenness  closed  us  in,  jind  frt'sh 
earth  smells  came  up  from  the  moss  and  ferns 
beneath  our  feet,  I  seemed  to  know  it  all  as  if  I 
had  been  there  before.  Those  w’ere  really  “  the 
woods  ”  of  my  dream  ! 

My  brother  seated  me  on  a  great  rock  cover¬ 
ed  with  lichens,  and  told  me  not  to  move  from 
the  si)ot  until  he  came  for  me.  Then  he  went 
out  of  sight  with  his  basket,  w’histling.  I  felt 
like  crying  for  loneliness  when  I  saw  him  disap- 
])ear,  but  the  stillness  around  me  inspired  a  fwl- 
ing  of  awe  that  ma<le  me  afraid  to  utter  a 
sound.  And  pi  esently  I  began  to  feel  at  home 
in  the  wonderful  place.  There  were  soft  whis¬ 
perings  all  about  me,  that  seemed  like  kind 
voict'B  of  unseiui  friendly  peoj)le,  rustlings  as  of 
gossamer  gar)nents. 

Nothing  would  have  tempted  me  from  my 
p)>rch,  for  I  had  read  of  elves  and  gnomes  and 
fairii's,  and  I  (Irmly  believed  in  them.  They 
always  lived  in  the  wt)ods  ;  and  though  I  would 
gladlj'  have  st<‘pi)ed  inside  a  fairy  ring,  just 
onc»‘,  I  would  not  for  worlds  liavt)  dom*  so  with¬ 
out  llrst  b'cling  n)y  hand  fast  in  my  brother’s, 
else  I  was  sure  I  should  never  see  home  again. 
But  he  (lid  not  believe  in  fairies,  and  I  soon  for¬ 
got  that  I  (lid,  as  I  listiuied  to  th(‘  song  of  the 
Polly-danems. 

For  there  they  wen*,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  them,  up  in  thost*  gnat  trees, 
dancing  with  their  feet  out  to  the  sky,  and  mak¬ 
ing  such  music  together;  low  sweet  und  solemn  ! 
I  have  never  forgotten  how'  it  sounded  to  me 
that  first  time  I  luard  it.  It  seemed  to  tell  me 
that  the  world  was  a  larger  and  lovelier  place 
than  I  had  dr(am(Hl,  and  that  it  would  always 
have  awaiting  me  something  grander  than  I 
could  giD'ss.  Of  course  I  had  no  words  for  my 
feelings  then  ;  I  did  not  even  know  that  I  wtua 
having  “  feelings  ”  at  all.  A  child  never  does, 
until  long  afterward.  But  the  feelings  come 
back,  and  we  remember  the  moments  when  we 
bt'gan  to  be  acquainted  with  the  w'orld  and  with 
ourselves. 

My  brother  and  I  Wiilked  home,  tw'o  merry, 
tired,  matter-of-tact  children.  He  had  left  me 
only  a  half  hour  or  so  alone,  and  he  did  not  con- 
tide  to  m«*  until  we  w(‘r(‘  almost  home  that  his 
basket,  which  seemed  biimful  of  huckleberries, 
was  really  cranum'd  with  fresh  leaves,  ami 
that  there  was  only  a  thin  layer  of  berric'S  on 
the  top  !  I  remember  thinking  what  a  remark¬ 
able  boy  he  was  to  have  coru^eived  such  a  clever 
artifice.  But  he  had  not  liked  either  to  take  me 
into  the  bushes  or  to  leave  me  long  alfuie  ;  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  appear  )msueces.sful  in  his 
search  for  berries,  it  he  should  chance  to  pass 
other  boys.  He  little  dreamed  how  much  more 
than  berries  I  had  found  in  the  woods  that  day. 

For  the  pine  trees  have  been  like  dear  fri)“n(ls 
to  me  ever  since.  Every  Summer  I  go  to  visit 
them  in  their  homes  on  the  mountain  sides, 
where  they  best  love  to  be,  und  where  they  are 
always  ready  to  give  those  who  love  them  a 
h(jspitable  welcome. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  tree  that  se(>ms  so  much 
like  a  human  being  as  a  pine  tree.  Every  one 
of  its  myriad  little  needle-like  h'aves  vibrates 
like  a  sensitive  nerve  to  the  touch  of  the  breeze, 
und  its  great  song  is  a  chorus  of  innumerable 
small  voic(.‘S  answering  each  other,  jind  carry¬ 
ing  the  anthem  on  into  limitless  space.  It  dis¬ 
tils  rich  gums,  and  sends  out  spicy  odors  to 
make  the  air  around  it  healthy  and  sweet,  and 
it  throws  down  its  leaviM  to  make  a  dry  bed  on 
the  damp  earth,  where  we  can  rest  on  hot  mid¬ 
summer  days.  There  is  no  outdoor  repose 
sweeter  than  that  we  find  under  its  shadow, 
looking  up  through  its  boughs  into  twinkling 
breaks  of  blue  sky.  I  always  feel  like  a  little 
child  again  when  I  find  myself  in  that  friendly 
solitude. 

There  are  companions  all  about  me — happy, 
living  creatures — and  the  most  neighborly  of 
these  are  the  squirrels.  They  and  the  Polly- 
dancers  seem  very  fond  of  each  other.  A  squir¬ 
rel  runs  out  to  the  verj'  tip  of  a  long  bough 
over  my  head,  and  a  little  gust  of  sound,  that 
might  be  a  laugh  or  a  .sigh,  steals  softly  down  to 
me.  Is  that  distant  chatter  of  the  siiuirrels 
frolicking  or  scolding ‘i*  I  cannot  always  tell. 
But  once  I  saw  a  pitched  battle  between  two 
chipmunks,  high  up  in  the  tree-to()s,  and  sud¬ 
denly  one  of  them  fell  with  a  light  thud  on  the 
groimd  beside  me,  fifty  feet  or  more  below  the 
scene  of  the  fight.  He  did  not  seem  the  least 
bit  hurt  or  discomfited,  but  was  flushing  uj)  the 
next  tree  in  an  instant,  after  his  victorious  foe. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  squirrels  know  at 
once  when  any  one  has  come  into  the  woods. 
Let  the  intruder  be  ever  so  quiet,  in  a  minute  or 
two  there  is  an  approaching  “  chip-chip-chip  !  ” 
a  clattering  down  the  loose  bark  of  a  tree,  us  of 
somebody  whose  shoes  do  not  fit  very  well ;  and 
two  small  bright  eyes  are  staring  at  him  inquisi¬ 
tively  from  a  safe  distance. 

Sitting  perfectly  still  on  the  ground  I  have 
eyed  a  squirrel  ten  minutes  at  a  time — he  as 
still  as  myself,  and  gazing  into  my  eyes  as 
stea(iily  as  I  into  his.  I  have  usually  had  to  be 


the  first  to  look  away ;  then  he  would  perhaps 
venture  a  little  nearer,  or  possibly  would  take 
alarm  at  my  movements,  and  run  up  into  his 
tree  quivering  with  excitement.  Once  I  caught 
the  eye  of  one  sitting  on  a  pine-scrub  near  me, 
with  a  nut  or  acom  in  his  mouth,  which  fitted  In 
exactly  and  gave  it  the  shape  of  the  letter  “  O.” 
He  stayed  there  a  long  time  quite  motionless, 
with  his  tail  in  the  air,  and  his  paws  uplifted  to 
his  cheeks,  stuffed  out  with  the  nut,  which  he 
did  not  attempt  to  eat  or  to  drop  until  I  turned 
away.  It  was  very  comical,  the  three  interiec- 
tions  that  his  eyes  and  mouth  made  as  he  watched 
me.  I  tried  to  talk  to  him  in  squirrel  language, 
and  he  seemed  to  listen,  but  not  to  understand, 
for  he  gave  no  answer  ;  I  suppose  he  was  laugh¬ 
ing  inside  at  the  ridiculous  mispronunciations 
of  the  intrusive  foreigner.  But  I  have  had  long 
talks  with  squirrels  that  came  down  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  me,  and  told  me  unmistakably  that 
they  had  better  command  of  their  own  vocab¬ 
ulary  than  I,  and  that  I  had  better  leave  their 
premises  at  once. 

Squirrels  in  their  native  haunts  are  sometimes 
very  tame.  At  a  picnic  in  the  woods  I  have 
seen  one  come  and  take  away  a  slice  of  cucum¬ 
ber  almost  from  the  hand  of  the  person  who 
laid  it  on  the  ground  for  him.  We  hoped  he 
did  not  have  to  send  for  a  squirrel  doctor  after 
eating  the  indigestible  morsel  And  one  actu¬ 
ally  jumped  from  a  tree  down  upon  the  shouMer 
of  a  lady  who  sat  there  talking  with  a  friend. 

This  was  in  the  Maine  woods,  which  perhaps 
are  no  lovelier  than  the  woods  of  any  other 
State ;  though  they  seem  lovelier  to  me  because 
I  have  passed  so  many  peaceful,  almost  perfect 
days,  in  their  shade.  The  ground  all  carpeted 
with  delicate  linnea- vines,  interwoven  with  trail¬ 
ing  arbutus  and  snowberry  streamers,  wherever 
the  pine-needles  had  not  fallen  too  thickly  to 
let  them  through ;  chei^kerberry  and  bunch - 
berry  dotting  the  deep  verdure  with  scarlet 
drops  ;  the  note  of  some  belated  bird  now  and 
then  floating  down  the  hillside  ;  the  great  tree- 
trunks  before  me  framing  in  the  river  and  vast 
green  meadows,  and  the  grand  far-off  mountain 
ranges  tinted  with  azure  and  purple  and  pearl — 
it  takes  but  a  thought  to  carry  me  thither,  and 
I  journey  there  often  through  closed  doors  and 
windows.  For  memory  an)l  fancy  are  like  the  . 
magic  travelling  rug  of  the  “  Arabian  Nights,” 
and  much  pleasanter  conveyances  than  steam¬ 
boat  or  railway  car. 

I  think  there  is  some  secret  league  between 
the  Polly-dancers  and  the  mountains.  They  are 
always  found  together  ;  and  they  perhaps  like 
each  other  because  of  their  differences,  as  per¬ 
sons  sometimes  do.  For  what  is  so  airy, 'so 
easily  stirred,  as  the  needle-like  foliage  of  the 
pine-tree?  And  what  is  so  immovable  as  a 
mountain  ? 

Yet  the  far  blue  summits  and  the  gray  crags 
and  pretipices  seem  to  speak  through  the  pine- 
tree.  They  are  dumb,  but  they  make  its  wiry 
leaves  their  harp-strings.  The  west  wind  steals 
down  from  the  peak,  and  breathes  through  the 
pine  in  a  monotone,  as  if  the  mountain  were 
thinking  aloud,  while  the  stormy  blast  wakens 
there  a  surging  music  as  from  vast  organ-pipes. 
And  the  somber  green  of  the  pine  groves  is 
never  so  pieturesipie  as  when  contrasted  with 
the  misty  tints  of  a  hilly  background.  To  know 
the  pine-trees  well  you  must  live  with  them  on 
the  mountain  sides. 

When  the  pine-tree  sings  it  wakes  an  echo  in 
the  heart  of  the  smallest  child  who  listens  be¬ 
neath  its  boughs.  What  is  its  song  ? 

That  every  little  firm,  green  thread,  set  so 
close  upon  its  branches,  delights  to  take  its  part 
in  the  grand  music  of  creation  ;  to  breathe  out 
the  story  of  life  all  around  it,  larger  and  stronger 
than  itself — life  that  it  feels  thrilling  up  from 
its  hidden  roots  and  out  of  the  infinite  spaces 
of  the  sky.  And  this  song  is  so  full  of  deep 
meaning  to  every  human  being  who  aspires  to 
live  truly,  it  seems  so  full  of  our  own  inmost 
longing,  that  we  almost  feel  while  we  listen  as 
if  the  pine-tree*  had  a  soul. 

This  I  have  learned  among  the  Polly-dancers. 
— St.  Nicholas. 


WATCH  AND  THE  MINISTER. 

A  student  from  Dartmouth  spent  the  long 
Winter  vacation  in  teaching  on  Cape  Cod.  The 
minister  kindly  furnislu'd  him  with  board  ;  and 
as  he  had  a  charming  wife  and  a  cozy  home,  our 
school-teacher  declared  that  he  had  but  one 
trial,  and  that  wius  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  minister’s  pew  was  a  large  sijuare  one, 
very  near  the  pulpit,  and  exposed  to  a  raking 
(ire  of  eyes. 

Mr.  Tyler,  the  ministt'r,  owned  a  large  dog 
named  Watch,  and  Wiitch  wjis  b(*nt  on  going  to 
church  with  Mrs.  Tyler.  She  in  her  turn  was 
much  opposed  to  his  going,  h'aring  that  he 
might  excite  the  mirth  of  the  children. 

Every  Sunday  a  scric's  of  maneuvres  took 
plaee  b(*tween  the  two,  in  which  Watch  often 
[(roved  himself  the  keenest.  Sometimes  he 
sli|)pe(l  away  very  early,  and  Mrs.  Tyler,  after 
having  searched  for  liim  to  shut  him  up,  would 
go  to  church  and  find  Watch  seat(*d  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  [)ew,  looking  veiy  grave  and  decorous,  but 
evidently  aware  that  it  was  too  late  to  turn  him 
out. 

Sornctiim's  he  would  hide  himself  until  the 
family  had  all  started  for  church,  and  would 
then  follow  the  footsteps  of  some  tardy  wor- 
ship[M'r  who  ti[(toe(l  in  during  prayers  with 
creaking  boots ;  and  then  didn’t  Watch  know 
that  Mrs.  Tyler  would  open  the  pew  door  in 
haste,  to  prevent  his  whining  for  admission  ? 

When  Mr.  Tyh*r  b('<*ame  earnt«t  in  his  ap- 
p)‘als,  he  often  n“[)eated  the  same  word  with  a 
ringing  em[)hasis  and  a  blow  on  the  desk 
cusiiion  that  startled  the  sh*e[)ers  in  the  pews. 

One  day  he  thus  shouted  out,  quoting  the 
well-known  text  “  Watch  !  Watch  !  Wattih  !  I 
say !  ”  When  rustle,  rusth*,  bounce,  came  his 
big  dog,  almost  into  his  very  arms.  You  may 
be  sure  the  boys  all  took  occasion  to  relieve 
their  pent-iq)  restlessness  by  one  uproarious 
laugh,  before  their  astonished  parents  had  time 
to  frow’ii  them  into  silence. 

Honf'st  Watch  had  been  sitting  with  his  eyes 
fixed  as  usual  on  the  minister.  At  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  his  namt*  )i[)  went  his  ears,  and  his  eyes 
kindled  ;  at  the  second  he  was  still  more  deeply 
moved  ;  at  the  thiid  he  obeyed,  and  flew  coni- 
plet<*ly  over  pew-rail  and  pulpit  door,  with  leaps 
that  did  ecpial  honor  to  his  muscular  powers  and 
his  desire  to  obey.  After  such  a  strict  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit, 
Wattdi  was  effectually  forbidden  church-going. 
— Youth’s  Companion. 


HOW  THE  CZAB  PAID  A  DEBT. 

There  is  a  good  story  told  in  connection  with 
Czar  Nicludas’  loans  from  the  wealthy  monas¬ 
teries.  The  [(atriotic  fathers  of  the  Petsher- 
skaia  Laura,  the  renowned  cloister  built  over 
the  catacombs  at  Kief,  lent  his  Majesty  5,000,000 
rubles,  for  which  they  received  a  bond  entirely 
written  by  the  imperial  hand,  and  which  for 
twenty  years  they  reverently  [(reserved  in  a 
jeweled  casket.  One  day  Nicholas’s  successor. 
Czar  Alexander,  visitetl  the  famous  cloister,  de¬ 
sirous  of  looking  at  the  documents  relating  to 
Russian  history  treasured  there.  The  prior, 
thinking  that  a  favorable  opportunity  had  come 
for  obtaining  payment  of  the  loan,  took  the 
[(recious  bond  from  its  casket,  and  with  a  pro¬ 
found  obeisance  handed  it  to  the  Czar.  Alexan¬ 
der,  so  the  story  goes,  pressed  the  precious 
parchment  to  his  lips,  and  exclaimeil  “  In  this 
you  possess  indeed  a  ti  easure,  worth  ten  times 
the  sum  it  represents  !  ”  and  gazed  fondly  on  the 
lines  traced  by  his  father’s  pen.  The  [dior’s 
heart  bounde(l  with  joy.  He  hoped  that  the 
Czar  would  immediately  order  the  [(ayment  of 
the  bond,  but  to  his  crushing  sorrow  the  Empe¬ 
ror  handed  it  back  to  him,  his  voice  shaken  by 
emotion,  with  the  words  “  No,  no — I  will  not  rob 
you  of  your  priceless  treasure.  Keep  it  as  a 
sacred  object.  It  is  my  father’s  own  hand¬ 
writing — you  have  not  purchased  it  too  dearly.” 
If  not  true,  the  tale  is  well  devised.  The  monas¬ 
teries  exist  to-day,  and  arfi  in  many  cast's  pos¬ 
sessed  of  vast  wealth,  which  in  case  of  war 
would  in  all  probability  be  placed  at  the  call  of 
the  Government. 

A  teacher  asked  a  bright  little  girl  what 
country  was  ©[([(oslte  to  us  on  the  globe. 

‘I  don’t  know,  sir,’  was  the  reply. 

‘Well  now,’  pursued  the  teacher,  ‘If  I  were 
to  bore  a  hole  through  the  earth,  and  you  were 
to  go  in  at  this  end,  where  would  you  come 
out?  ’ 

‘Out  of  the  hole,  sir,’  replied  the  pupil  with 
an  air  of  triumph. 
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siroAR  FROH  soKamru. 

The  report  of  the  Italian  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  upon  the  investigations  of  sorghum  which 


Writers  in  the  Lancet  call  attention  to  the 


iForefon* 

Dr.  a.  Harkwy  has  discovered  in  the  Im- 


were  undertaken  by  the  Italian  Ooveminent  great  value  of  hot  water  applications  to  the  head  P^rial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg  some  fragments  I 


THE  HALF-BREED  EEBEIMON  IN  THE  NORTHWEST.  WHITE  AND  DECORATED 

I  aw  Flue  Frwh  CMia  and  Beat  Portelaln  at  Loi  PilMa, 


,  .»  Fine  White  Porcelain  Dinner  Sets,  100  pieces .  $14  00 

in  peace  under  the  gov-  pine  white  French  China  Dinner  Sets,  lOO  pieces . .22  00 


iFantirr^o  Bepartttwttt  ; 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER.  | 

By  stretching  a  string  near  the  ceiling  of  a 
room,  flies  will  use  it  to  light  upon  instead  of 
the  walls,  which  can  thus  be  kept  all  the  Sum¬ 
mer  free  from  fly  specks. — Herald. 

Muskrats  destroy  the  levees  and  alligators  de¬ 
stroy  the  muskrats.  The  New  Orleans  “  Item  ” 
therefore  recommends  that  the  protection  and 
propagation  of  alligators  siiall  be  encouraged 
by  an  act  of  Assembly. 

The  London  Garden  says  that  “  the  sooner 
the  notion  is  dispelled  that  roses,  in  order  to 
make  them  grow  vigorously,  must  be  cut  bax'k 
to  mere  stumps,  showing  two  or  three  buds,  the 
better.” 

For  keeping  potatoes  in  eating  condition  late 
in  Spring,  we  have  found  no  better  way  than  to 
pour  them  often  from  one  lyirrel  to  auotlier,  to 
bruise  the  sprouts,  and  prevent  extended  growth, 
storing  them  the  while  in  the  coolest  place  to  he 
found. 

The  champion  peach-tree  in  the  Delaware 
region,  according  to  local  fame,  is  a  tree  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  iliameter  and  lioarj'  with  age. 
Last  season  it  yielded  eight  crates  of  mercliant- 
able  fruit,  besides  a  bushel  and  a  half  picked 
from  the  ground. 

In  cultivating  grape  vines  use  a  four-tined 
fork  instead  of  a  spade.  Tlie  spade  cuts  too 
many  roots,  while  the  fork  goes  between  the 
roots  and  loosens  the  soil  ;  and  cultivate  at  least 
once  every  year,  and  keep  down  the  weeds  with 
a  hoe. 

It  is  said  that  the  rural  population  of  some 
parts  of  Illinois  is  at  a  standstill,  and  in  some 
counties  has  retrograded  since  1870.  Farmers’ 
children  abandon  their  homes  for  the  cities  of 
the  far  West.  Yet  the  price  of  land  has  risen, 
and  the  big  stock  raisers  continue  to  enlaige 
their  already  immense  estates.  Cattle  raismg 
pays  where  wheat  does  not. 

The  tulip  is  very*  prolitic.  A  corrt“8pondent  of 
the  Garden,  an  English  horticultural  paper,  says 
that  in  1880  he  had  fifty  bulbs  given  him,  which 
had  been  forced  in  the  Spring  and  placed  out  of 
doors  to  dry  off.  He  planted  tiiem  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year,  and  took  them  up  tlie  next 
tune,  repeating  each  year,  and  now  finds  him- 
^If  the  possessor  of  liiore  tlian  3000  good  flow- 
ring  bulbs. 

Tablets  have  just  been  placed  upon  the  new 
boots  of  the  1000-year-old  rosebush  at  Hilde- 
ieim  in  Hanover,  Prussia.  The  oldest  of  these 
loots  dates  from  1789,  the  second  from  18;19, 
te  third  from  1863,  the  fourth  from  1877,  aiul 
e  fifth  from  1884.  This  hist  was  first  discov- 
ed  on  July  4  of  last  year,  and  has  attained 
remarkable  growth  witliin  this  short,  time,  it  I 
lug  now  nearly  nine  fe(‘t  in  length  and  almost 
inch  thick. 

the  horse  is  more  dainty  about  ins  food  than 
y  other  farm  animal  excepting  a  sheep.  No 
laten  refuse  should  be  left  in  the  feeding- 
lt“8  to  sour  under  tlie  animal’s  nose.  As  warm 
Ither  comes  on  the  danger  of  this  is  greater, 
pcially  when  meal  with  wet  cut  hay  is  given. 

S  is  the  best  possible  feed  for  a  working 
$e,  but  If  left  to  many  hired  men  it  will  he 
fttisfai'tory  from  over-feeding.  Some  people 
Si  to  think  that  all  tliere  is  in  feeilinga  horse 
)  stuff  his  manger  full  with  hay  all  the  time 
.give  him  large  amounts  of  grain  or  meal, 
ler  such  management  a  horse  will  grow 
r,  as  his  appetite  will  fail,  and  with  no  appe- 
he  cannot  do  efficient  work, 
h'laware  claims  to  have  the  largest  grape 
t-  in  the  world.  It  is  on  the  farm  of  Mrs. 
indlor,  in  Christiana  Hundred.  '1  he  main 
Ilk  is  about  six  feet  liigh,  averagt*s  in  circuni- 
f-nce  over  sixty  inches,  and  is  sixty-seven 
iies  around  in  the  largest  plaA*e.  Some  half 
p-n  branches  issue  from  the  trunk,  eacli  of 
4ch  is  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm  and  spreads 
elf  for  many  yards  over  and  through  tlie 
Inches  of  several  large  trees  that  semn  to  have 
ired  themselves  especially  for  the  develop- 
»nt  of  the  great  vine.  Nearly  a  dozen  springs 
pure  water  rise  a  few  feet  away,  and  arc  a 
Urce  of  never-failing  nourishment  to  the  vine, 
le  vine  is  of  the  i^accoon  variety,  and  produces 
tween  twenty -five  and  thirty  bushels  of  grapes 
nrly. 

The  bronze  is  the  king  of  turkeys.  In  short, 
ey  are  noted  for  tlieir  great  size  and  rich, 
tangeahle  bronze  colore.  They  are  always 
lautiful,  are  pretty  good  foragers,  and  it  costs 
It  little  to  raise  them  wliere  grasslioppers  and 
^  are  plenty.  Tliey  are  No.  1  layers,  liardy 
^  '  Id  easy  to  raise.  They  make  a  very  rapiil 
rowth,  and  if  the  Winti’r  is  not  too  hard  or 
jes  not  set  in  too  early,  young  gobblers  will 
figh  twenty-five  pounds  at  about  six  montlis 
!  age,  and  hens  thiiTeen  to  fourteen  pounds, 
lirkeys,  unUke  ehiekens,  grow  all  Winter,  and 
lake  weight  for  the  food  tliey  consume.  The 
bronze  do  not  fully  get  their  growth  until  they 
are  about  threi*  years  old.  At  maturity  hens 
weigh  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds,  and  gob¬ 
blers  from  tliirty  to  forty  pounds  eaidi. 

A  farmer  was  sawing  wood  wlien  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  ought  to  have  the  lielp  of  one  or 
more  of  his  five  hoys.  Lifting  up  liis  voice  he 
called,  hut  not  a  hoy  appeared.  At  dimu'r  every 
one  was  present,  and  it  was  not  nwt*ssary  to 
call  them.  “  W’here  were  you  all  about  two 
hours  ago  when  I  wanted  you,  and  sIiohUmI  for 
you?”  “I  was  in  the  sliop,  settin’  tlie  saw,” 
said  one.  “  Ami  1  was  in  tlie  barn  settin’  a 
hen,”  said  the  second.  “  I  was  in  grun’ina's 
room  settin’  tlie  clock,”  said  the  tliird.  “  I  was 
in  the  garret  settin’  tlie  trap,”  said  the  fourth. 

“  You  are  a  remarkable  set,”  remarked  the 
farmer.  “  And  where  were  you  ?  ”  he  continue  1, 
turning  to  the  youngest.  “  I  was  on  tlie  door¬ 
step,  settin’  still.” 

Robert  J.  Fleming  of  Roehestt*r,  says  : 

Give  tlie  poor  spots  in  tlie  fields,  as  an  extra 
dose,  a  top  dressing  of  the  finest  and  ht*st  ma- 

Inure  you  can  find.  A  starved  soil,  like  a  starv¬ 
ed  animal,  brings  no  profit,  but  rather  loss. 

Have  you  an  orchard  ?  A  little  pruning  every 
year  is  bettt'r  than  a  general  slashing  every 
fourth  or  fifth  year.  A  little  manuring  every 
^  year  is  better  than  five  times  as  much  at  inter- 
j  J  vals.  A  little  cultivation  every  year  is  infinitely 
I  1  better  than  a  tearing  up  after  a  period  of  neg- 
1  lect. 

..  Mixed  husbandry  is  generally  best  in  the 

"f^long  run,  although  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
I  choice  among  crops  in  tiiat.  The  time  to  take 
up  a  specialty  is  when  everybody  else  is  quit¬ 
ting  it ;  the  time  to  drop  it,  ^  ever,  is  when 
many  stand  ready  to  catch  at  it. 

Do  you  work  with  a  will  ?  Wlien  farming 
proves  unprofitable,  what  is  wanted  in  four 
cases  out  of  five  is  not  more  knowleilge,  but 
more  vim.  To  know  and  to  do  are  the  flower 
and  fruit  of  human  life. 

Do  you  ever  make  mistakes?  If  you  profit 
by  them  you  do  well.  If  you  profit  by  those  of 
others,  you  do  better. 

THE  CALCULATING  BEE. 

An  experimenter  in  Southern  agriculture  took 
a  colony  of  little  honey-makers  down  to  Flor¬ 
ida.  The  first  year  they  reveled,  throve,  and 
stored  honey  nearly  all  the  Summer  time.  But 
the  second  year  a  few  of  the  more  reflective 
bees  evidently  turned  the  thing  over  in  their 
minds  thus :  “  This  country  has  no  Winter  to 

Erovide  against ;  what  is  the  use  of  laying  up 
oney  where  the  flowers  blossom  all  the  year 
round !  ”  These  bees  exerted  enough  influence 
among  their  friends  to  keep  a  good  many  bet*s 
from  laying  up  any  sweet  merchandise  the 
second  year  of  their  exile. 

But  the  prudential  instinct  so  strong  in  the 
little  insect  prevailed  with  the  majority.  They 
evidently  smd  to  themselves  “  Perhaps  this  has 
^  been  an  exceptional  year.  Next  season  may 
A  bring  cold  and  snow  and  dearth  of  flowers.”  So 
there  was  quite  a  stock  of  honey  laid  by  in  the 
second  year  in  spite  of  a  few  strikers.  But  by 
the  third  year  the  conviction  had  evidently 
thoroughly  penetrated  the  bee  mind  that  it  was 
foolish  to  lay  up  in  a  land  of  eternal  blossom. 
They  made  just  enough  to  last  from  day  to  day, 
1/  abandoned  themselves  to  Uving  from  hand  to 
|u  mouth  as  recklessly  as  does  any  tropic-bom 
[  butterfly. — Washington  Gazette. 


. . e - — . . , . J  . . . . -  in  ic  lib-auriao  i-Eu  Hvef  ov  pcopic  ui  uuiiuuit,  leutiuiiig  Decoratea  Dinner  »et8,  ail  ooiors  ana  aesigna.. . . 

firms  m  a  striking  manner  the  conclusions  an-  Powdered  rice  as  a  styptic  remedy  has  a  great  50,000  acres  around  tlie  military  posts.  Neither  Decorated  Parlor  and  Brass  Hanging  Lami*.  eta 

nounced  by  Dr.  Collier.  Prof.  Sliarpless,  the  effect  on  fresh  wounds,  much  superior  to  oxide  ^  Hebrew  in  the  post-  half-breeds  were  consulted  in  this  also  Aix.  house  fvrnisiuno  goods. 

State  Chemist  of  Massachusetts,  obtained  in  the  of  zinc.  By  mixing  from  four  to  eleven  per  ^  ’  change  of  rulers.  They  were  dissatisfied  and 

juice  of  sorghum,  grown  near  Boston,  eighteen  cent,  of  it  with  lint,  and  using  the  lint  thus  treat-  The  Presbyteri.\n  Church  of  Ireland  num-  gaspicious  of  their  government.  Louis  Riel,  „  i,  hadi.ev  i-ir  Cooner  institute  if.  Y.citr. 
per  cent,  of  sucrose  or  crystallizable  sugar,  the  ed  as  a  compress,  it  is  very  effectual  and  more  nearly  half  of  the  Protestant  population  then  thirty  years  of  age,  organized  a  revolt  orders  packed  and  placed  on  Car  or  steamer  free  ot 

average  of  the  Louisiana  sugar-cane  being  only  valuable  than  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  salicylic  that  country,  and  consists  of  553  congrega-  against  the  government,  asserting  tliat  all  their  charge.  Bent  c.  o.  d.  ;  or  on  receipt  of  P.  o.  Money  order. 

twelve  per  cent.  acid,  or  carbolic  acid.  tions,  with  620  ministers,  2075  eldere,  71%  dea-  lands  would  be  seized,  that  their  religious  cus-  - 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  The  Secretary  of  the  London  Swimming  Club  and  101,4o2  comnumimnts.  For  the  over-  toms  would  be  abolished,  that  the  language  of  INDORSED 

obtained  in  Italy ;  At  Modena,  in  Northern  Italy,  makes  the  following  suggestion  :  “To  bathe  be-  f^pht  of  these  there  are  37  Presbyteries,  fonned  their  fathers  woiUd  he  changed.  It  was  a  mis-  A 

the  average  results  from  sorghum  cut  faftecn  retirinir  to  resf  after  the  heat  iuid  bustle  of  lato  five  Synods,  under  the  control  of  the^  Gen-  fortune  that  the  Dominion  authorities  took  no  BY  I*HY^SIdANfS« 


twelve  per  cent.  acid,  or  carbolic  acid. 

The  follomng  is  a  summary  of  the  results  Secretary  of  the  London  Swimming  Club 

obtained  in  Italy ;  At  Modena,  in  N  oi  thei  o  *  makes  the  following  suggestion  :  “  To  hatlie  he- 

the  average  resulte  froni  sorghum  cut  faftecn  retiring  to  rest,  after  the  heat  and  bustle  of 

days  after  the  seed  was  fully  ripe,  were  as  fol-  ^  ^  inducing 

lows:  Juice  exprt^sed  from  ciine,  b0.o3  per  sieep-the  happy,  peaceful  sleep  of  a  child,  that 
cent.;  specific  gravity  of  juice,  1.089;  sucrose  m  ‘antidote  to  most  of  the  ills  that 

juice,  17.66  per  cent.;  glucose  m  juice,  1.63  pei  not  forgetting  lunacy,  which  is 

XX  •  ■  X.L  I  .Lu  .  »  induced  by  want  of  sleep.” 

At  Reggio,  in  Southern  Italy,  they  got  from  x  -ir  i-  i  n  t-w  u  x., 

I'anewhich  was  worked  eight  days  after  cutting,  ^  ^le.lical  Press  Dr.  Spanto 

and  which  had  therefore  doubtless  suffered  tells  of  a  young  man  who  attended  the  Salva- 


iiieie  aie  seven  missions  u.  affected  ones  of  their  error.  TTie  trouble  was  ci'KEM  c^nkitipation. 
home  and  foreign  stations.  There  are  two  col-  aggravated  by  the  appearance  of  the  surveyors, 
leges  and  fourteen  professors.  began  running  base  lines  tlirougli  the  pro-  '  ' 

The  D.4NI8H  Br.\nch  of  the  Evangelical  Alii-  perty  of  the  lialf-hreeds  for  the  purpose  of  re-  RELIEVEm  headache. 
anee  has  followed  the  French  and  Swiss  branch-  arranging  the  general  survey.  Then  the  half-  m.-jjix,4XEo*  the  BOWEL«. 


SELTZER, 


■  These  amazing  results  indicate  that  the  eeon-  edhb  forehead  with  oil.  ne  was  asKcu  u  ue 
omioal  production  of  our  sugar  supply  is  some-  Fiot  feel  healed,  and  replied  m  the  negative, 
thing  which  can  be  confidently  expected  in  the  Th‘'  process  was  repeated,  and  the  hystandeis 
near  future.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  shouteil  to  him  that  he  was  htniled.  But  he  was 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science  at  Phila-  obliged  to  deny  the  fact,  and  was  at  last 
delphia.  Dr.  Collier  spoke  tor  an  hour  and  a  dismissed  with  the  obseiv  ation^ 

half  upon  the  thesis  that  sugar  could  he  made  fi'om  the  Major  ‘ \ou  don  t  understand  faith, 
from  sorghum  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  cent  *  '  " 

ShniMfitwa  HBrtul. 


did  not  feel  healed  and  reolied  in  the  negative  before  the  world  to  the  unity  of  all  living  representation  in  the  Dominion  government, 

Tln»  u.oaa  vvi«  •iTiil  tlie  livstmidpi  s  Christians  111  Spite  of  their  varieii  conception  of  and  many  otlier  demands  which  Canadian  au- 

S  , tol  Krt  he  wM  non-™8o.,tlal  points  ;  to  I'roto!  as  far  thorltios  wo.v  to  Biui.t.  A  ainall  re- 

still  ni.li.r.si  to  (lonv  tlio  fai-t  ami  was  at  last  possible  those  who  suffer  for  their  ffiith  ;  hellion  arose,  whieh  was  tiuieuvi  without  blood- 
Sn  u,  t  e  tZ-rratK  *“  WUist  .inbeliet,  uu,l  espeeially  bt  she.1.  Wbeu  JIuiiitobu  bmune  a  pr..vl,H-e  ot 

t?oiu  the  Mtt’oi  •'•Yoii  don’t  l■uder»talld  faith.”  nVbv‘funioro7trT’“^^  kiuKiloinol  the  l)oininiou,  tlie  people  wore  slanted  imirly 

^  uoli  oy  a  union  oi  lorces.  all  the  pnvilofjces  that  were  enjoyed  by  Ontario 

,  'Tews  in  Russia.  —  The  Central  Statistical  and  (Quebec,  and  the  half-breeds  in  Saskatehe- 

^mntme  ann  Board  of  St.  PetersburaAias  lately  Lssued  an  w'aii  and  otlier  provinces  claimed  that  they 

-  account  of  the  Jew’s  in  Hssia,  und(>r  tlie  title  should  have  the  same  privileges  as  those  living 

A  c.wE  has  been  discovered  near  the  southern  “  The -Tewish  populatioiiWind  the  landed  prop-  in  Manitoba:  among  which  were  two  liimdred 
extremity  of  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  whieh  is  tliouglit  ^ity  in  the  Southwestern  Provinces  of  Russia  h>rty  acres  of  laud  to  each  of  the  settlers, 

to  he  au  outlet  of  that  lake.  A  powerful  stream  in  the  zone  of  the  Jewish  settlement.”  The  and  a  voiee  in  the  management  of  government 

of  water,  fifty  feet  In  width,  rushes  through  it,  account  is  based  on  tlie  labors  of  the  Jewish  affairs.  'I’lie  refusal  of  tliis  demand  is  the  oeea-  , 

and  the  spray  whieh  it  constantly  throws  upiiii  Commission  in  1881.  The  total  number  of  Jews  sion  of  the  present  rebellion.  In  addition  to 

the  rocks,  leaves  a  heavy  deiiosit  of  salt.  It  is  by  the  census  taken  is  2  930  639  aiul  in  nropur-  this,  some  Indian  tribes  in  the  Northwest  terri- 


ments  most  of  his  data;  but  not  a  w’ord  of  un-  A  c.we  has  been  discovered  near  the  southern  “  The  Jewish  populatioiiWmd  the  landed  prop-  in  Manitoba:  among  which  were  two  liimdred 
favorable eritieism  of  his  eonelusion  was  spoken,  extremity  of  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  whieh  is  tliouglit  pvty  in  the  Southwestern  Provinces  of  Russia  forty  acres  of  laud  to  each  of  the  settlers. 
Senator  Sherman  on  September  last,  in  an  ad-  to  he  an  outlet  of  that  lake.  A  powerful  stream  jn  the  zone  of  the  Jewish  settlement.”  The  and  a  voiee  in  the  management  of  government 

dress  before  the  (11  neinnati  Chamber  of  Com-  Qf  water,  fifty  feet  In  width,  rushes  through  it,  account  is  based  on  tlie  labors  of  the  Jewish  affairs,  'riierefusalofthisdemandistheoeea- 

meree,  expressed  his  eonvietion  that  the  country  ynd  the  spray  whieh  it  constantly  throws  upon  Commission  in  1881.  The  total  number  of  Jews  sion  t>f  the  present  rebellion.  In  addition  to 

couhl  and  ought  to  produce  its  own  sugar  from  the  rocks,  leaves  a  heavy  deiiosit  of  salt.  It  is  by  the  census  taken  is  2,930,639,  aiul  in  propor-  tid«.  some  Indian  tribes  in  the  Northwest  terri- 

sorghum.  _  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  man  and  his  tion  to  the  whole  population  of  these  provinces  tiay,  who  have  no  grievance  save  that  tlie  (!an- 

PAirvn  BAo  Tw  rnwQ  i  f'>i’  cattle,  the  son  and  his  is  10.5  per  cent  The  greatest  density  of  the  Jew-  ada  Paeitic  Railroad  is  bringing  settlers  to  their 

CARED  BAH  IN  C0W&.  |  borsc  hnakiiig  through  tlie  crust  of  eartli  that  jsh  population  is  in  Lithuania,  the  smallest  in  country,  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  up 

TA.  . ...Ix  ISa,  . . . .1..  . . .1  ..  i-.,,.  .  _  __  1  _  1  _ •  • _  »  A  1_  T  „  li  -  •  _ 


Roanoke  City,  Va.,  Jan.  6, 1885. 

Messrs.  Tarrant  &  Co. : 

Gentlemen— 1  have  been  prescribing  your  SHUTZBR 
.APERIENT  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  could  not  well 
get  along  without  It  In  my  practice.  It  Is  especially  valu¬ 
able  for  Headaches  and  Disordered  Stomach  and  Liver. 
Yours  truly,  C.  8.  COOPER,  M.D. 
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It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  that  new  mileli  |  ooneealed  it.  Tlie  young  man  narrowly  e.seapt‘d  tiie  Little-Russian  provinees.  Tlie  higliest  per-  arms,  and  a  general  uprisi 
eows  are  more  or  less  troubled  with  eaked  hag  being  killed  by  tlie  fall,  the  shock  being  lessen-  eeiitage  is  in  the  province  of  Minsk,  20.1.  Tlie  threatened.— Tlie  Advance, 

at  tliis  season  of  tlie  year,  at  tlie  time  of  calving,  tul  by  Ids  horse  remaining  under  him. — Salt  Lake  density  is  mueli  greatt'r  in  the  towns  tlian  in  tlie  — 

By  many  dairymen  tliis  is  considered  to  he  a  ,  Democrat.  villages,  and  in  tlie  towns  tlie  Jews  form  as  About  a  Broken-Uowu  in 

recommendation  rather  than  •otherwise.  I  n- I  The  Physut.ans  of  this  country  will  he  inter-  much  as  89  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  Recovered  bu 

less  the  animal  has  previously  saowii  a  ten-  pyted  in  tl  -  ■  i  - <■  • . -i:.......  . 


mueii  as  89  pm’  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 


arms,  and  a  general  uprising  of  the  Indians  is 
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less  the  animal  has  previously  saowii  a  ten-  p^ted  in  the  peculiar  gift  that  has  come  from  But  the  most  imporiant  figurt's  relate  to  the 

ftuae  ?oi 1  Laboratory  at  Berlin,  to  Dr.  W.  M.  landed  property  of  the  Jews.  In  the  proviuei-s  "o”nnub  orih!it  rcli^Mtuis  'ii'l'cr, 

iaxiHO  loi  alarm,  out  usuimuni:  rtaHon  "Dj  Utioa,  N.  Y.,  a  true  cholera  fjrerm  of  Jitomir,  Kiew,  and  Podoliu,  the  Jews  havi' \  Lutheran  Observer,  Ho  is  tlie  omee-editor,  with  all  of 

extra  eare  should  be  given.  If  the  hagbeeonu  B  |  comma  bacillus,  mounted  on  a  32,250  desvsiVth’nx  of  land,  or  only  .3  per  cent.  In  tlie  most  exacting:  work  on  his  lumds.  He  bt'eame,  in 

full  and  caked  hard  two  or  three  days  before  ;  f,,j.  jjj  miero-seope.  Dr.  Koch,  the  fa-  some  other  provinces  tlie  percentage  is  rather 

eah’iug  tlie  milk  shou  d  he  dniwn  om  German  scientist  and  specialist  on  ehol-  higher  ;  hut  even  including  the  land  under  Jew-  ^huici'as  aVnnJ  tbu‘o ftess  r'pmter  who 

me  loM  Kipt  Maim  dim  int  iioni  t  xposuit  ro  j,,  j,j  j-barge  of  the  Berlin  Laboratory,  ish  farming,  it  does  not  e.xeeed  6  per  cent.,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Conrud,  gives  in  suhstiinco  the  foHow- 

eold,  and  given  Avarm  water  to_  drink  in  moder-  These  germs  obtained  from  India,  Dr.  Koeh  has  the  Jewish  population  in  the  same  proviiiet'S  is  hig  account  of  his  interview  witli  that  gentleman,  in 
ate  quantities  at  not  too  long  intervals.  Light  pritjui^ated  tlirougli  si.xti'en  or  sevtuiteeii  geii-  16  per  cent. — Messenger.  wliicli  he  spoke  of  liis  loss  or  health  througli  over-work, 

nourishing  food  should  he  given,  avoiding  that  tiouM  •ind  b  ia  urniineed  the  oi  ifrinnl  disense  XT  T>,  f  1  <u'3 ''t  •,'>«  complete  restoration ;  and  eon- 

urliioh  ia  Hi.li  nr  aiiMiiilntiiiir  ‘  Uluoiis,  diKi  lldS  ploUiif  ( fl  liu  oilglliai  (listasi  U MON  OF  Pkesb\TERIAN  (’HrucHKS. — Tllc  Eai'l  seiited.  in  the  Interest  ot  overworked  editors,  hrokon- 

"‘v.x  If  1  ‘  1 ‘‘ ‘  1  1  by  iiuioeiilating  a  liog  with  them.  They  are  of  nf  Aberdeen,  writing  in  the  Mav  number  of  the  <lown  literary  men,  and  exhausted  men  of  husiness,  to 

Afh'r  tiie  ealf  has  been  dropped,  it  any  por-  vegetable  kingdom,  exceedingly  minute,  and  Fortnightly  Review  mfers  to  the  dlsDosition  n-»*ative’made  pul, lie.  Ho  said : 

turn  of  the  uddi'r  should  eontinue  hard  and  manv  thousands  are  eontaiiied  in  the  speeimen  amoiu' the  various  iVesbvteriaii  bodies  to  dw’ell  •  “  by  '.“'J  ^ 

eaked, or  give  thick  milk,  draw  the  milk  clear  re<-..iVn,i  l>v  Dr  fiiiis.m  Tim  sii-m..  nf  tb..  .n.nn  vaiious  r  n  si)>u  iian  ikhik  s  lo  (i\vt  ii  ,^(0  eondition  of  great  iiervoua  weaknenn.  Mydigas- 

froin  th-it  Dortion  at  leiLst  two  or  three  times  ill  T  ‘  “U  im  upon  the  \uiious  points  of  ugri'ement  rather  t km  was  had.  Ilmdageneralfe(>lingotgood-for- 

t  .Tnn.Vr^!  nf  '®  “  comiua,  heneo  its  name.  No  than  those  of  difference,  and  to  eontemplate  nothingness,  and  was  unal.lo  to  iierform  my  editorial 

till  (oiiisi  or  t\vpiit>-toui  houis,  ami  giM  to  other  disease  except  cholera  has  been  found  to  favorably  the  Dossil lilities  of  union  Haviiur  '6iti(s  with  satisfaetion.  I  realized  that  something 

the  cow  from  hve  to  ten  drops  of  aconite  a  I  a  .tevelop  true  eomnui  btu-illus.  The  speeimen  is  mentioned  a  few  of  the  leadintr  ohstiielos  to  a  promptly,  or  1  worM  become  a 

dose— say  once  m  six  hours  till  relieved.  The  b-irniln««  minueiitu  a  itw  oi  mi  luiuiiig  oiisiaius  m  a  ,nraUd.  This  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  I-romthe 

aconite  can  he  readilv  administered  hv  centlv  undei-stiinding  between  tlie  parties  eon-  experieneo  of  oflieisl  knew  something  of  Compound 

Tii-iu.-inif  r»iit  file  tT.inTiie  uii,l  i.iittiiitr  It  tlvit  •  H.  Webb  of  Philadclpliia,  ill  a  report  eerned,  sucli  as  the  principle  of  Voluntaryism  0.xygen ;  espeeially  in  tlie  case  of  a  Mrs.  Kelly,  daugh- 

4  tw- .L>aiT«  of  aeltJA^.tre  of  •}  tejianoonfiil  e-ieii  of  Ills  experiments  wltli  giTm-traps  foi’  exaniin-  and  connection  between  Cliureh  and  State,  his  ter  ofCol.Hornbrookot  Wheeling,  Va.,  who  was  brought 

A  lew  dost ‘S  or  saltpetre  ot  a  teaspoonliil  eaeli,  .  t  ..  i.  i.;.x  _ _ *i  *  •  „  •  „  i  to  thin  city  on  u  Imii,  n  complete  wreck  from  aaralysts 

if  given  in-steail  of  the  aconite.  Mill  have  the  mK  the  polluted  air  m  places  of  piihhe  resort,  L.irdship  suggests  that,  g.vvn  a  sincere  desire  and  a  fearful  sufferer  from  neuralgia.  I  knew  T.ow 

M-inio  honotii-iiil  offoot  wliioh  i-'iii  Iro  , riven  on  -i  “^ays  :  Like  other  disease  germs,  the  tuhereh'-  on  the  part  of  the  respective  bodies  to  effect  a  apparently  liopeless  her  case  was;  and  I  kneir  of  her 

little  liran  ,  ‘  K  •  bacilli  are  carried  by  the  air,  and  Mill  of  course  union,  the  various  bodies  might  agree  to  make  complete  rentoratum  to  health  through  the  une  of  Oom- 

TT«:fo.-x.  will,  fi.oi,- Hvoi  ,^...if  oi-..  x-oT-x- UL-oix- lo  hc  foiiiid  to  Ijc  111011'  iilentiful  in  the  vieinitv  of  a  joint  representation  to  Parliament  with  the  pound  Oxygen.  ,  ,  o  .  .  * 

rleneis  Mutli  tlieii  hist  call,  are  very  liKcly  to  ,  .  .  .  *  u  ,  •  4  •  ,  ,  ’ii  : _ _  «  .i  .  tj  .x.:  ,  “  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  I, egan  the  treatment. 

have  their  bags  cake  for  tM’o  or  three  M’ceks  be-  ^ Metnns  of  tuberculosis.  A  single  bacillus  Mew  of  obtaining  a  triinster  of  thi.  Scottish  linprovemont  was  slow,  but  very  apparent.  Before 
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have  their  bags  cake  for  tMo  or  three  M-eeks  be¬ 
fore  ealvmg.  No  sueli  preveiitivi'  can  he  pre- 
seriheil,  hut  a  similar  course  of  treatment  can 
be  adopted  as  ahov’emimed.  In  either  ease  the 


the  victims  of  tuberculosis.  A  single  haeillus  view  of  obtaining  a  transfer  of  the  Scottish  i ,0 pro venUnr w"s^  shnv\  buT  very *^iipp^^^^ 

may  a.s  .surely  induce  the  disease  as  tlie  ju’esenee  eeelesiustieal  cndow’iuents  to  a  new  United  tong  that  miserable  feeling  of  good- for-noihhigness 

of  a  irreat  nuinher  ;  and  since  m  c  are  at  110  time  Church,  formed  of  cxistinir  denoininations  com-  was  gone.  My  nerves  were  toned  up.  My  stomacli  im- 


of  a  great  nuinher  ;  and  since  mc  are  at  110  time  Church,  formed  of  existing  denoininations  corn- 
free  from  the  elianee  of  inhaling  tliis  germ,  imr  hined,  the  present  form  of  eoimeetion  hetM'cen 


full  as  many,  for  the  same  reason,  are  injured  liy 
neglect  at  the  time  ,of  drying  off.  One  iiuarti'r 
of  the  udder,  or  one  teat,  is  alloMi*d  to  become 
filled  M’ith  clotted  milk,  fever  results,  and  that 
teat  is  partially  if  not  M’holly  lost.  It  seems  to 
the  writer  that  the  number  of  milch  coms  witli 
imperfcH't  udders  M’as  never  so  great  as  iiom’. — 
Jolin  M.  Smith  in  the  Springfield  RepuhUean. 


was  gone.  My  nerves  were  toned  up.  My  stomacli  im¬ 
proved  and  eating  was  no  longer  a  cause  (>f  torment. 
Recovery  was  a  simple  and  pleasant  process.  I  could 
experience  the  pleasure  of  restoration  and  still  attend 
to  my  literary  duties.  I  continued  tlie  treatment  until 
my  health  was  fully  restored,  and  J  could  perform  my 
editorial  duties  us  well  as  ever.  Tliis  restoration  to 
healtli  took  place  several  years  ago,  and  has  been  per¬ 
manent. 

“A  case  even  more  wonderful  than  my  own  is  that  of 
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M’hieh  is  purely  spi'ciilative.  Never  before  have  Aberdeen  says  the  suggested  mode  of  dealing  “A  case  even  more  wonderful  than  my  own  is  that  of 

M’e  been  so  well  established  in  respect  to  the  Mith  the  question  M'ould  find  support  from  my  brother,  Uov.  F.  M.  Conrad.  His  nervous  system 

means  and  methods  of  making  researc  h  and  many  who  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  House,  was  coffiplefriu  sAaffered,  by  overwork  and  the  use  of 

4.1...  -1,.....;..  ..f  ...  ,11.: . 1  t’i.tx.ttxIx  x,,.+  o  utMr.  r'Vx. ei,,.  too  powerful  drugs.  For  several  months  he  was  enhre- 


ed  with  elotted  milk,  fever  results,  and  that  incthods  of  making  researc  h  and  many  who  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  House  JTpowerful  drugs.  For  several  months  he  was  enHre-  sail  from  New  York  regularly  (or 

it  is  partially  if  not  M’hollv  lost.  It  seems  to  ‘Xpiiiments  in  the  domain  of  medieme,  and  Though  not  a  StiUe  Chin ih  tiehmiul  ly  i^ij  aside.  The  first  effect  of  Compound  Oxygen  in  Aemw  win  I  ONHOXUPRRY 

e  writer  that  the  number  of  milch  cows  witli  «t‘ver  before  have  the  searchers  after  its  truths  sense  of  the  term,  it  would  be  thoroughly  na-  ilia  cam  mm  the  ability  to  obtain  health  sUep  lo  which  GLASGOW  via  GOWOO'^JJlbKllT. 

been  more  earnest  in  their  efforts  or  more  hope-  tional  ;  and  though  not  established  by  law,  it  he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  Then  his  whole  system  ANCHORiA...May.'io, 6  a.  M.  |  ciRCAS8iA..June6, 11  a.  M. 

fill  of  grand  ri'sults.  Tlie  discovery  of  the  M’ould  be  founded  on  the  broad  and  firm  basis  wastonedup.  His  digestion,  which  had  been  greatly  Ethiopia.. . June  13, 5  a.  m.  1  furnessia... June  20,  noon. 

tui)erele-ha(;illusisasdentifiefuet;  afi.withthe  of  the  people’s  approval  ;  and  haying  been  fiJ'his  Cabin  Passage,  *60  to  »80.  second  aass  m 

.same  faeihtii“8,  may  see  what  othei-s  have  seen,  brought  into  existence  by  the  exercise  of  for-  He  is  now  busy  among  the  churches,  as  well  as  attend-  LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 

j  It  is  tlie  one  thing  tangible,  di'serihahle,  known  hearance  and  mutual  conet ‘ssion,  it  is  not  un-  ing  to  his  iluties  as  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Oftnerrer.  city  of  Rome  sails  wetinesday,  June  .i,  July  1, 


XJ.  S.  ]VIail  Steamships 

Sail  (rom  New  York  regularly  (or 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ON  PLANTS. 


The  New  York  Herald  says  :  A  correspondent  by  its  pi'cMiliarities  among  entitles  tus  readily  tts  reasonable,  adds  his  Lordship,  to  expect  that  “  overworked  thousands  who  cannot  take  a 

of  the  Seientlfie  American  recently  presented  in  one  individual  is  known  from  another.  To  doubt  these  qualities  would  he  maintained  in  healthy  oughUo  know  monrahouTthis  Compou^^ 
that  journal  some  evidence  shoM’ing  that  the  its  existence  in  tuberculosis,  is  to  doubt  the  operation.  _ _  A  “  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,”  containing  a 


electric  light  is  promotive  of  plant  groM’th.  utility  of  scientific  medical  rcscarcli,  and  to  /i.i»Txr.vo  nw  cnTAwnw 

One  of  the  hi*st  knoMU  florists  of  New’  York  abandon  further  progress  to  the  unstable  dreams  THE  GARDENS  or  SOLOMON, 

states  that  pliuits  groM’ii  for  dei-orative  purpos-  of  theorists.  The  spiitii  of  the  phthisical  eon-  On  our  M’ay  doM’ii  thevalleytowards  Bi'thle- 

iis  in  rooms  electrically  lighted  seem  to  have  all  tain  these  germs  ;  the  air  they  exhale  is  loaded  we  noticed  ancient  terraces  whieh  had 

the  health  and  vigor  of  groM'th  under  tlie  liglit  M’ith  them  or  tlieir  spores,  and  their  introduction  doubtless  once  been  truitful  vineyards  or  olive- 
of  a  conserv’atory.  This  opinion  is  fortified  by  into  the  system  of  animals  Mill  always  produce  yards  ;  and  on  turning  the  angle  of  the  valley 
the  observation  that  the  floMers  of  camellias  tnbvrcnktHiH,  while  nothiiifj  else  will.  These  are  toM’ards  the  left,  M’e  beheld  at  our  feet  “the 
and  roses  develop  better  on  the  moonlight  not  siieeulations,  hut  demonstrable  facts!  Fur-  Gardens  of  Holomon,”  neatly  laid  out  over  tlie 
niglits  of  Winter  than  on  those  in  M’hich  tliere  thermore,  clinical  observations  go  to  juov’e  valley,  and  extending,  according  to 

is  no  moonlight.  Fortunately  for  tlie  interests  conclusively  that  healthy  individuals,  living  in  Uanon  Tristram,  for  more  than  two  iniles  in  all, 
of  florists  the  effect  of  the  electric  light  on  in  an  atmosphere  contaminated  by  tin*  phthisi-  ftoin  ..tie  little  village  of  Urtas.  This  spot  was 

plants  has  been  scientifically  h“sted  to  some  de-  cal,  will  contnu't  this  disease,  and  not  any  otlier  reclaimed  and  cultivated  about  thirty  years 

gree.  In  1880  Dr.  (’.  W.  Siemens  made  a  series  whieh  miglit  he  due  to  a  loMcred  vitality,  from  Meshullam,  a  converted  Jcm’,  who 

of  experiments,  tlie  general  result  of  M’hieli  M-as  being  in  close  (piarters  and  breathing  a  vitiated  settled  doM’ii  here  with  the  ohji'ct  of  proving 
the  plants  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  soon  died  ;  air.  That  there  is  yet  much  to  be  learned  in  that  the  land  if  cultivated  was  capable  of  pro- 
tliose  exposed  to  the  elin-trie  light  only,  or  to  regard  to  the  tuherele-haeillus,  there  can  he  no  dueing  a  rich  return  to  thi*  cultivator.  Sc'oii 
daj’light  only,  throve  about  eiiually,  and  those  doubt.  Still  having  made  a  M’ide  breaeli  in  the  after  some  fellaheen  folloM’ed  and  settled  by  his 
exposed  to  both  electric  light  and  dayliglit,  Malls  that  hemmed  in  the  mystery  of  tuber-  side  ;  Germans  followed,  and  jiateh  after  patch 
throve  far  better  than  eitlier.  Dr.  Siemens  ex-  eulosis,  it  behooves  us  to  press  on  to  its  complete  was  brought  under  culture,  and  now  the  whole 


)t  ration.  _ _ _  A  “  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,”  eontainiiif?  a 

Tin?  nt-oTiwe  nw  cnTnwn'Kr  history  of  tlio  discovery  and  luodo  of  action  of  this 

THE  GARDENS  OF  SOLOMON.  remarkablo  curativo  aRont,  will  be  sent  free,  on  appli- 

On  our  way  down  the  valley  towards  Bi'thle-  '‘“fi®®  'o  hr”-  stahkey  &  Palen,  11(»9  and  nil  Girard 
'in,  M’e  noticed  ancient  terraces  whieh  had  1  hiladelphla.___ - - 


aouutiess  once  Deen  irmtiui  vineyards  or  olive-  it  is  a  Pardonable  Thing 

yards  ;  and  on  turning  the  angle  of  the  valley  To  covet  good  looks.  Parker’s  Hair  Balsam  gives 

toM’ards  the  left,  M’e  beheld  at  our  feet  “the  gloss,  richness,  and  wealth  to  the  hair.  Clean,  pure. 


I  throve  far  better  than  either.  Dr.  Siemens  ex-  eulosis,  it  behooves  us  to  press  on  to  its  eo 
liihited  to  the  Royal  Society  tlie  8pt*eimens  of  solution. — Medical  and  Surgical  Rt'porter, 

tile  several  plants  upon  M’hieli  lie  experiineiited,  _  ^  _ 

M’hieh  fully  demonstrated  the  eorreetness  of  his 

deductions,  and  before  his  audience  placed  a  mTiIC 

pt>t  of  hudeiing  tulips  in  the  full  brightness  of  ,,  ,, 

an  eleetrie  lamp,  the  hu.ls  in  about  40  minutes  .  7"''  BETTER.-New-proia's: 


ills  that  hemmed  in  the  mystery  of  tuber-  ‘lide  ;  Germans  followed,  and  jiateh  after  patch 
ilosis,  it  behooves  us  to  press  on  to  its  complete  was  brought  under  culture,  and  now  the  whole 
lutioiL— Medical  and  Surgical  Rt'porter.  valley  has  been  converted  into  a.  si'ries  of  well- 

_  ^  ^  _  tilled  gardens,  [irodiieing  vegetables  for  the 

.Jerusalem  market,  besides  numerous  truit  trees, 
STIhC  such  as  those  of  the  apricot,  peach,  almond,  fig, 

and  pomegranate.  The  hillsides  are  ahso  being 
Better,  AND  not  Better.  NcM’-jiroeess  flour  hanked  up  into  terruees  for  tlie  growth  of  vines 


expanding  into  full  bloom.  The  evidence  sub-  btead-iuuking,  hut  and  olive  trees.  It  can  scareely  he  denied,  after 

•  .  .  for  pastry  and  hiseuit  it  Ls  not  so  good  -• . -  xl  — .x.. -:.  x . »  . i . n  .. 


sequently  adduced  iiy  Dr.  Schuhler  of  (Jiris-  _  .  _ 

tiaiiia,  that  plants  under  the  eontinuous  light  of  Plum  Cake. — One-half  pound  of  butter  beaten  that  Meshullan  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
the  Norwegian  “  midniglit  sun  ”  develop  more  to  a  cream,  then  mix  a  half  pound  of  moist  su-  that  the  vales  of  Palestine  are  eajiahle  of  he- 
hrilliaiit  flowei-s  and  larger  and  more  aromatic  one  pound  of  currants,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  coming  as  fruitful  as  in  former  ages,  if  only 
fruit  tlian  under  tlie  alternating  influence  of  of  mixed  [leel  (or  less,  to  taste)  cut  very  small,  persevering  industry  he  uiiplied  to  the  work  of 
light  and  darkni'ss,  greatlv  strengthens  the  one-half  pound  of  flour,  and  four  eggs  mcII  Iteat-  reclamation. — Edward  Hull,  LL.D. 


vieM’ing  the  jiretty  picture  of  a  garden  valley. 


light  and  darkni'ss,  greatly  strengthens  the  one-half  piumd  of  flour,  and  four  eggs  mt'11  Iteat- 
theory  that  the  elivtiie  light  may  he  profitably  00.  Bake  in  a  inoilerate  oven  for  tM’o  hours, 
employi'il  in  horticulture.  Observation  shoM's  Tlie  cake  sliould  not  he  eaten  ncM’,  and  is  better 


the  Arctic  ocean. 


RICH  IRON  DEPOSITS  IN  LOUISIANA. 


THE  RULER  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says :  His  Highin  ss 
M’as  dressed  in  military  costume  ;  light  eol- 


tlmt  diurnal  repose  Ls  not  neeessarj’ for  the  life  kept  some  days.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  His  Highin  ss 

of  plants,  for  in  the  northern  regions  of  Seandi-  A  Delic.ate  Puddino  Sauce,  says  The  Ciilti-  was  dressed  in  military  costume  ;  light  eol- 
naviu,  wliere  tlie  Summer  is  so  short  and  tlie  vator,  can  he  made  M’ithout  iuitter,  by  scalding  ‘>red  coat,  astrakhan  cap,  and  loose  trousers 
sunlight  almost  uninterrupted,  vegetation  flour-  a  teaeupful  of  sM’cet  milk,  adding  to  it  a  eofiee-  tucked  into  shining  top  hoots.  His  waist  was 
ishes  I'.veept  M’hen  chilled  by  boreal  blasts  from  cupful  of  sugar  that  has  het'ii  beaten  uj)  with  girt  by  a  broad  belt  studded  with  silver  orna- 
the  Arctic  ocean.  the  yolks  of  tM’o  eggs.  Wlien  the  sauce  is  us  ments,  and  he  M’ore  a  SM’ord  with  richly  chased 

.  - —  tliiek  as  custard,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  when  scabbard.  He  sat  his  horse  wi'll,  and  wore  the 

BTPH  TBOW  MPPOSTTS  TW  TonTCTAw*  Is  cool,  mill  wliutevei’  flavoring  you  choose,  air  of  perfect  self-possession  and  impassivenesH 

RICH  IRON  DEPOSITS  IN  LOUISIANA.  whiti's  of  the  eggs  beaten  stiff  and  which  always  murks  liim.  He  is  too  dignified 


An  interesting  experinient  was  made  May  15  sweeteni'd  and  flavored. 


-  — . .  — .  ovvc-vLx-m-u  aim  iiiivuri-u.  t-vcii  to  show  surpi’isc  Of  {Lstonishmi'iit,  and  ^  - _ _ _ 

at  the  Leeds  Foundry  in  New  Orleans,  in  the  Rhi’hirh  Pip _ Pei-l  off  tho  skin  from  stnlks  everything  as  a  matter  of  course.  His 

smelting  of  a  quantity  of  iron  ore  from  Clai-  of  vounir  rhubarb  and  cut  them  ohlkmelv  into  Higliness  xUbdurrahman  Khan.  Ameer  of  Cahiil,  I 

borne  Pansh,  m  tlie  northwestern  portion  of  ^{{  about  an  ineli  and  a  half  (some  kinds  either  a  tall,  iuiiiy  man,  large  of  limb,  broad-  K JlTr  hom 

the  State,  about  twenty  miles  from  Shreveport  ...xd  oxx^xu,..,)  ,^ix.xir  x.Ix.«t1xt  i..,*  shouldered,  slightly  inelining  to  stoutness,  his 


the  State,  about  twenty  mill's  from  Shreveport  need  no  Deelintrl  stew  slowlv  in  smrar  or  in  hut-  »tu'td<luted,  slightly  inelining  to  stoutness,  his 

Kir’T  ShrJ^eriVr'lm  fer  ami  "JrtS’ water  fnee  not  of  the  strongly  marked  Jewish  type 

buig,  Shreveport,  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  nuik-p  into  n  nte  which  prevails  so  much  in  Afghanistan,  hut  round 

The  boulder  Mas  picked  up  on  the  surface  of  the  .  ^  u  4.  *  n  »  full,  M  ith  a  free  groM  th  of  whiskers  and 

ground,  and  has  been  exhibited  in  the  Louisiana  Rhub.vrb  1t;ddino.  ^Fut  .seveial  stalks  oi  beard,  traces  of  gray  sliowing  in  tlie  latter,  fea- 
Di'partment  of  the  E.xposition  for  some  time,  rhubaih,  peeled,  into  a  stcM pan,  Mith  the  rind  of  tm-es  clearly  marked,  and  eyes  keen  as  Afghan’s 
It  weighed  about  350  pounds,  and  after  being  lutuon,  a  stick  of  eimuimon,  two  cloves  and  jiiways  are.  From  ids  face  one  would  scarcely 
broken  up,  was  plat'ed  in  the  smelting  cupola  sugar  as  will  sM’eeteii  it.  I  lace  the  Amet'r  to  he  a  man  of  strong  will  and 

and  reduced  to  pig  iron,  yielding  about  50  per  reduce  it  te  a  pulp  ;  pass  determination  such  as  he  has  shoMii  in  his  past 

eeiit.  of  pure  metallic  iron,  the  best  Birmingham  through  a  hair  sieve,  then  add  half  a  nutmeg  eareer.  Rather  one  would  judge  him  to  he  of  a 
ore  only  yielding  30  per  ei'nt.  The  ore  was  found  ^  pound  of  fresh  butter,  quiet,  pacific  character,  worn  somewhat  by  the 

to  be  frei' from  sidphur,  and  therefore  capable  the  yo  ks  of  four  eggs  and  the  white  of  one  stress  and  strain  of  fortune,  hut  now  content  for 
of  being  manufactured  into  fine  stet'l.  Some  of  i“Lr  the  world  to  take  its  way,  a  man  approaching 

the  ore  has  been  sent  to  the  United  States  Puff  pasti ,  put  in  the  mixture,  and  hake  for  half  .50  years  of  age,  and  with  every  year  li  ved  to  the 

Mint,  where  Dr.  J.  Albrecht  assayed  the  speei-  full  since  early  manhood.  He  hassuffen.'d  much 


T 

Mi: 

JtMN 


V.AV.AVTAV  '*r:-  11  II  A  au  1*  •  1*  1  ’XT  1  aim  Huuiii  ui  lurtuiif,  nuL  iKiw  cuiiteiii  lor  IfeAWia 

stei'l.  Some  of  the  world  to  take  its  way,  a  man  approaching 

United  States  ’  P“^  mixture,  and  hake  for  half  50  y^ars  of  age,  and  with  every  year  li  ved  to  the  7 

ayed  the  speei-  •  full  since  early  manliood.  He  hassuffen.'d  inueh 


althy.  A  niark©4l  improvoinent  Cabin  Passage.  $60  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 

ot  die  most  notablo  indications.  .  . 

the  churches,  as  well  as  attend-  LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 
tor-in-cliief  of  the  Observer.  CITY  OF  ROME  sails  We4lne8day,  June  3.  July  1, 

housands  who  cannot  take  a  and  every  (ourth  Wednesday  thereafter, 

t  from  their  wearying  labors,  Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 

bout  this  Compound  Oxygon.”  Steerage  outward  or  prepaid,  $15. 

•ipound  Oxygen,  ’  containing  a  For  passage  or  other  information,  apply  to 
ry  and  mode  of  action  of  this  ___ 

::ent,  will  be  sent  free,  on  appli-  HSlTfiEXlSOlT  SHOTSSBS,  AgeJXtS, 

A  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  ^  Bowling  Green,  New  ’Fork* 

irdonable  Thing  Tue  LI  I  Aair> 

.  Parker’s  Hair  Balsam  gives 

alth  to  the  hair.  Clean,  pure.  _ 

Beware  of  Scrofula  IH  lAfroTCDil 

Scrofula  is  probably  more  general  than  any  I  vC 

otlier  disease.  It  is  insidious  in  character,  Bbmd  ■ 

and  manifests  Itself  in  running  sores,  pustular  W  RAILWAY* 

eruptions,  boils,  swellings,  enlarged  joints, 

•abscesses,  sore  eyes,  etc.  Heed’s  Sarsaparilla  THE  BEST  ROUTE  A.ND 

expels  all  trace  of  scroful.a  from  the  blood, 

leaving  It  pure,  enriched,  and  healMiy.  SHORT  LIISTE 

“I  was  severely  afflicted  with  scrofula,  between 

and  for  over  a  year  had  two  running  sores  A  L  * 

on  my  neck.  Took  live  bottles  of  Hood’s  fl 

Sarsaparilla,  and  consider  myself  cured.”  RllllllflM  lla 

C.  E..L0VEJ0Y,  Lowell,  Mass.  / 

C.  A.  Arnold,  Arnold,  Me.,  had  scrofulous  OAlinAll  DlllffA 

sores  for  seven  years,  spring  and  fall.  Hood’s  |.|1|||||*l|  KI||1Tv 

Sarsaparilla  cured  him.  UUUIIllll  UlUIIUf 

Salt  Rheum  flinilhil 

William  Spies,  Elyria,  O.,  suffered  greatly  vlllullQl 

from  erysipelas  and  salt  rheum,  caused  by 

handling  tobacco.  At  times  his  hands  would  The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 

crack  open  and  bleed.  He  tried  v.arious  prep-  to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Rapids,  Marshalltown, 

arations  without  aid  ;  finally  took  Hood’s  Sar-  Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 

saparilla,  and  now  says:  “  I  am  entirely  well.”  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

“  My  son  had  salt  rheum  on  his  hands  and  SHORT  LIND 

on  the  calves  of  his  legs.  He  took  Hood  s  between  chioaoo  and 

Sarsaparilla  :ind  Is  entirely  cured.”  J.  B.  -r.  .  ttt  T.,rTATWTT”«  * -raz-vx  xo 

Stanton,  lat.  Vernon,  Ohio.  ST.  PALL  OR  IMINNEAPOLISj 

-  And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 

nOOQ  S  Oaroaparillkl  Duluth,  Wlnona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  |1 ;  six  for  $5.  Muds  points  in  the  Northwest. 

only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  ti  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.  ^  It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lac, 

nrkSAo  OnA  Dnilnr  ’  Green  Bay,  ishpeming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 

100  Doses  wno  UOliar.  regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

TTZrZZ”  ~ri -  It  is  the  I.A  KE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 

^  t  between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE, 

■  r  I  ixTERKS-r  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 

^our  home!*^h ye»rof  PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

ind  luth  of  buBlncHB.  No  in-  bxtwpxm 

Dsa  to  pay  tsxes*  conts  ol  foro-  i»jj-  i  w 

.for  interest,  or  takojand.  CHICAGO  AWD  MTLWACKKK, 

irfercDcrii  sii  around  you.  r'HiCAGH  AKD  RT*  PAliY* 

SOM*  CHICAGO  AMD  COUn’cH.  BLUFFS, 

'SLorSJrt^  iLSr"’  CHICAGO  AND  WIlfOIIA. 

iPAPBB.  sf Tpaul.  MINN.  If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 

- - -  San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  in  the 

A  physician  In  a  Southern  city  West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tlckete 
^  I  writes  that  he  has  tried  8<jme  of  via  the  •  “2T0BTS-'W^STEBK” 

\  Itbe  foods  highly  praised  in  the  if  you  wish  the  best  accommodations.  All  ticket 
.^1  medical  journals  (or  his  own  agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line, 
fytnfant:  and  though  some  were  jl.  HXJOHITT,  R.  8.  HAIR, 

/  ||  better  tbau  others,  none  were  General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agen^ 

( 1  right  In  their  action  upon  the  CHICAGO. 


^  /RB  ^■^■■Serarity  3  to 
H  Otiinesloaii. 

W  I  i->i'rp;RKST 

F  P  V  I  seml-annnal 
and  paid  at  Tour  home.  28thTearof 
V  residence,  and  luth  of  baslncss.  No  In- 
m  vestorever  had  to  pay  taxes,  costs  of  foro- 
■  closure,  wait  for  interest,  or  take  land, 
f  BEHTof  Kererenceo  all  around  you. 
f  Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 

'D.  8.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

NeBotiMtopfi  of  BoKmM  Lo«a«, 
MSNTJON  THIS  PAPBB.  bTTPAVL*  MLNN. 


men  and  found  that  it  oontaineil  75  per  cent,  of  Fish  Pudding.— Take  a  piece  of  salt  fish,  put  of  late  from  gout,  which  his  journey  from  Cahul 

sesquioxide  of  iron,  whieii  is  equal  to  72.40  per  in  M’ater  all  nigiit,  and  boil  one  hour  ;  take  off  niust  have  aggrav’ated,  and  in  stepfdng  from  ■■  -  -5^ 


iVinfant;  and  thougb  some  were 
/  ||  better  tbau  others,  none  were 
right  in  their  action  upon  the 
^  bowels.  The  little  one  pined, 
y  .  and  they  had  almost  despaired 
^  ot  Its  life,  when  Ridge’s  Food 
rir  was  tried  with  excellent  results. 


IHfDINGEE&GONARDCO’S 

i  BEAUTlFUld  E?BR.BLOOaYUNG  o 


of  niotullic  iron,  lb  pt?r  cent,  of  sand,  and  tli6  skin,  pick  out  t!ic  bones,  and  bt*at  small,  the  curriof^e  his  temp<»rarylainerK*SH  became  up- 

8.b0  per  cent,  of  soluble  silicates.  The  county  Have  some  potiitoes  mashed,  mix  the  fish  and  parent.  He  wtis  dressed  in  a  uniform  of  dark  AO/  MET  TO  INVESTORS, 

m  which  the  ore  is  found  is  a  very  rugged  potatoes,  add  four  ounces  butter,  two  tea-  color,  and  Mithout  the  elaborate  gold  embroid-  II  yO  111  Cl  LOANS 

one,  though  the  hills  are  not  very  high.  It  spoonsful  mustard,  and  a  little  cream  ;  heat  all  ery  which'some  of  his  officers  boaste'd.  He  wore  1C  —  it eal  estate 

appears  to  liave  been  upheaved  by  volcanic  ac-  together,  put  into  a  pudding-dish,  put  some  a  richly  ornamented  sword,  and  had  two  small  1 1  {Se^i"m”i4‘ye«w’’b«'lnU^nTii;X" 

tion.  The  supply  of  ore  is  practically  inex-  small  pieces  of  butter  upon  the  top,  and  brown  stars,  of  silver,  I  think,  on  his  left  breast.  His  £‘'S-fc'lfcf?%iA?Sus.m.«tSSfe 

haustible,  and  as  the  quality  is  much  better  m  an  oven.  head-dress  was  a  low  conical  cap  of  gray  astra-  p.«.paiv  .  _ 

beloM’  than  above  the  surface,  it  is  claimed  that  Hungarlan  Roast  Beef. — Cross  rib  is  best  to  khan  or  fur,  with  a  broad  turned-up  border,  on  XTkTTTTTICim/^'D  C3 

when  shafts  are  sunk  and  the  iron  is  mined  use  for  this  purpose.  The  meat  must  be  well  which  glittered  some  jewels.  He  looked  a  sol-  iJN  V  niQ  L  V_/ J*LQ 

It  will  yield  better  and  more  iron  than  any  powdered  and  thoroughly  rubbed  with  salt ;  it  dierly  figure,  and  had  an  air  of  dignity  which  ,houid  confer  with  the 

mine  in  the  country.  It  M’ould  seem  from  this  is  then  put  in  a  deep  pot  e  mtaining  filenty  of  well  became  him.  western  fak-h  mortgage  co., 

that  Louisiana  will  soon  be  ranked  among  the  hot  butter  and  placed  upon  the  fire.  .Ufter  it  is  TheSipali  Salar,  orcomraander-in-chief  of  the  First  Mortme’Reai  Estate  Loans  paid 

iron  producing  States.  nicely  browned  on  both  sides  add  some  boiluig  Afghan  army,  wears  a  crimson  uniform  covered  GUASiMTEEb.  FJ^feU^hmiy? ‘“iSifTtSrd 

-  water  and  two  or  three  onions  and  cover  secure-  with  gold  facings,  and  a  black  helmet.  Gholam  N^BanloN.  y.  city.’ or  N*t.  Bank,  ’LawLrenos,  Ksn. 

F.VRMER.S  generally  hurrj’  to  sow  grain  in  ly,  leaving  it  to  simmer  until  tender.  If  it  should  Hyder  Chirki  is  a  man  of  great  stature,  resolute  8?nTf!?pamp*h^y^th"tJST“rta^~m^^ 
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is  poorly  prepared,  and  a  beating  rain  sometimes  watereresses,  strain  the  gravy  and  thicken  with  and  Ghazni,  his  native  village  being  Chirk,  hence 

so  pai’ks  the  surface  that  after  being  dried  it  ‘crowned  flour,  and  serve  with  macaroni  and  his  distinctive  name  Chirki  to  distinguish  him  FIRST  ]MORTGr.A.G-ES. 
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until  the  ground  has  partially  dried.  Even  on  carefully,  and  it  will  be  clean  and  white.  The  peopie  who  have  monoy  to  invest  will  be  interested 
well  drained  land  crusting  tlie  surface  is  a  sen-  salt  will  prevent  it  from  turning  yellow.  It  is  in  reading  the  report  of  the  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mort- 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Moderator'!  Sermon. 

The  General  Assembly  convened  at  the  ancient 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincinnati  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  21,  1885,  at  11  A.  M.,  where  its  sessions 
were  initiated  in  due  form  under  the  lead  of  the  re¬ 
tiring  Moderator,  Dr.  George  P.  Hays  of  Denver, 
who  called  to  his  aid  in  the  several  parts  preceding 
his  sermon  the  Rev.  I.  N.  Waterman  of  Bedding, 
Cal.,  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Craven,  D.D.,  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  the  Rev.  James  I.  Brownson,  D.D.,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  and  the  venerable  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  P.  Happer,  D.D.,  recently  arrived  from 
the  scene  of  his  labors  of  many  years  in  Canton, 
China.  The  church  was  crowded  with  the  minister 
and  eider  delegates  and  citizens,  and  as  the  well 
attuned  voices  in  the  choir  and  pews  mingied  in 
“  Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night,”  or  “The  morn¬ 
ing  light  is  breaking,”  the  occasion  became  grand 
and  uplifting. 

Dr.  Hays,  who  presided  with  such  success  at 
Saratoga  last  year,  is  as  downright  and  Western  as 
a  year  ago,  and  began  his  sermon  with  a  bit  of  a 
preface  to  his  test.  He  said : 

Fathers  and  Brethren  ;  The  theology  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  reasonably  well  settled. 
Occasionally  some  egotistic  malcontent  proposes 
to  reconstruct  the  moral  universe  after  original  de¬ 
signs  furnished  by  himself,  but  our  substantial 
people  readily  detect  his  new  truth  as  simply  an 
old  error.  Such  soon  go  or  are  sent  to  their  own 
place,  and  the  Church  has  rest.  So  also  the  prac¬ 
tical  policy  of  the  Church  is  well  settled.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  that  now  arise  are  not  as  to  principles, 
but  as  to  the  most  effective  methods  of  applica¬ 
tion.  Out  of  all  the  numerous  good  ways,  the  in¬ 
quiry  is  for  the  best  way  of  bringing  the  world  to 
Christ.  Under  these  circumstances  you  will  justi¬ 
fy  one  who  has  had  his  work  assign^  in  the  field, 
and  not  in  the  study,  in  asking  you  to  join  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  business  side  of  our  present  Church 
work.  The  theme  is  “Some  Historical  Lessons 
from  Anglo-Saxon  Mis.sions.” 

The  text,  or  rather  texts,  were  then  announced, 
viz :  Isaiah  li.  1  and  Romans  i.  14.  The  aim  of  the 
preacher  was  to  show  the  indebtedness  of  the  world 
to  Missions,  and  the  encouraging  certainty  of  their 
success.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  Church  thus  moved 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  disciple  all  nations,  our  fa¬ 
thers  would  yet  be  degraded  heathen.  The  change 
wrought  upon  them  was  as  great  and  radical  as 
upon  any  people ;  and  the  same  process,  essential¬ 
ly,  is  yet  going  forward  in  our  own  and  other  lands, 
only  the  movement  is  being  accelerated  in  this  our 
«  day. 

Turning  backward  to  gain  lessons  from  the  past, 
fully  one-half  the  sermon  was  occupied  with  a 
grand  historical  survey  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Great  Britain. 

From  those  early  times  to  the  present  the  transi¬ 
tion  was  easy,  and  in  the  last  half  of  his  discourse 
the  preacher  made  a  powerfui  appeal  to  the  older 
and  wealthier  portions  of  the  Church  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  great  West,  to  the  end  that  the  self- 
denying  laborers  there  might  lay  broad  and  deep 
the  foundations  of  many  generations. 

Thus  we  barely  name  the  subject,  while  we  do 
not  attempt,  in  the  pressure  of  a  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Assembly,  even  an  outline  which  could  give 
no  idea  of  the  grand  sweep  and  real  power  of  this 
Moderator’s  sermon.  It  was  an  inspiring  inaugural 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  body 
whose  proceedings  were  thus  opened. 

At  the  close  of  the  seriiion  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Kirk¬ 
wood  of  Colorado  offered  prayer,  and  the  mission¬ 
ary  hymn  was  sung. 

The  Assembly  was  then  constituted  with  prayer, 
and  after  announcements  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Monfort,  the 
session  was  concluded  with  prayer  by  Dr.  D.  W. 
Poor. 

Choosing  a  Moderator. 

This  was  the  special  interest  of  the  afternoon  session, 
which  was  begun  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Edward  Coop<^r. 

The  Bev.  U.  F.  Sample,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  John  Gillespie, 
D.D.,  were  appointed  tellers. 

The  Moderator  announced  a  majority  vote  of  all  the 
commissioners  present  necessary  to  an  election. 

William  Rankin,  Esq.,  moved  that  no  nomination 
speeches  be  made,  prefatory  or  accompanying.  An 
amendment  was  offered  that  no  nominations  be  made, 
but  each  commissioner  vote  bis  choice  when  his  name 
is  called. 

Dr.  Hugh  Smythe  opposed  the  motion  and  amend¬ 
ment,  and  moved  that  both  be  laid  on  the  table,  which 
was  done.  The  Assembly  then  proceeded  to  nomina¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  Loyal  Young  nominated  Dr.  James  1.  Brownson, 
D.D.,  of  Wa-shin^n,  Pa.,  and  commended  him  as  ad¬ 
mirably  qualified. 

Dr.  David  Torrey  nominated  Dr.  Charles  8.  Pomeroy 
of  Cleveland. 

Dr.  John  J.  Beacom  made  a  speech  nominating  Dr. 
A.  P.  Happer  of  Canton,  China. 

Dr.  Yeomans  nominated  Dr.  E.  B.  Craven  of  New 
Jersey. 

Judge  C.  D.  Drake  nominated  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickey, 
D.D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Nicholas  heartily  seconded  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  Dr.  Craven.  He  said  New  Jersey  produces 
Presbyterians  as  readily  as  it  produces  sweet  potatoes 
and  Democrats.  [Laughter.]  He  said  Dr.  Craven 
represented  the  indeMndent,  conscientious,  .straight¬ 
forward  element  in  the  Church,  and  was  opposed  to 
all  wire-pulling  and  manipulations.  [Sensation.]  He 
was  opposed  to  all  plans  and  manipulations,  letter¬ 
writing,  and  things  of  this  kind. 

The  Moderator,  Dr.  Hays,  earnestly  repudiated  all 
insinuations  of  manipulation  by  the  Saratoga  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  held  it  was  impossible  to  manipulate  the  pres¬ 
ent  Assembly. 

Mr.  Nicholiis  disavowed  any  intention  of  ])ersonality. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  8.  W.  Dana  seconded  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Dickey,  cordially  commending  bis  character,  abili¬ 
ty,  and  work.  He  said  what  had  been  going  on  in  the 
newspapers  was  simply  beneath  contempt.  It  was 
petty,  abominable  stupf 

The  Rev.  8.  M.  Morton  also  indorsed  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Dickey,  urging  his  election  us  a  vindication  of  him 
and  also  of  the  Saratoga  Assembly. 

Dr.  John  M.  Worrml  regretted  the  introduction  of 
any  side  questions.  He  thought  the  newspapers  ought 
not  to  nominate  the  candidates.  He  was  cordially  in 
favor  of  the  election  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Craven,  a  man 
thorougbiy  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Rev.  8.  B.  Bell,  D.D.,  who  had  long  contended 
for  the  floor,  rose  to  nominate  “  our  host,  Bcv.  F.  C. 
Monfort,  D.D..  wlnise  works  are  here  around  us.” 

The  Rev.  H.  8.  Williams  indorsed  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Dickey.  .\  number  of  others  spoke,  mainly  repeat¬ 
ing  the  remarks  of  previous  speakers,  sometimes  a 
dozen  men  asking  the  floor  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
time  consumed  in  nominating  speeches  w’as  over  one 
hour.  After  motions  and  commotions,  it  was  decided 
to  clo.se  the  nominations.  Drs.  Monfort,  Pomeroy,  and 
Brownson  were  permitted  to  withdraw. 

The  election  then  proceeded  with  the  calling  of  the 
roll.  The  result  of  the  election  was :  Dr.  Happer  re¬ 
ceived  19  votes,  Dr.  Dickey  202,  and  Dr.  Craven  310. 
Dr.  E.  R.  Craven  was  declared  elected,  and  introduced 
to  the  Assembly  by  Drs.  Yeomans  and  Pomeroy,  who 
were  appointed  a  committee  for  that  purpose.  After 
having  been  formally  welcomed  to  his  new  duties  by 
the  retiring  Moderator,  Dr.  Craven  made  a  suitable  re- 
siKinse  to  him  and  to  the  Assembly  which  bad  thus 
honored  him. 

Following  immediately.  Dr.  Dickey  made  some  re¬ 
marks,  expressive  of  his  sorrow  over  the  unpleasant 
prt>dicainent  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  otliers. 
He  thought  he  I'ould  not  have  withdrawn  in  honor, 
saying  “lie  preferred  defeat  to  dishonor.”  He  alludeU 
very  kindly  to  the  election  of  Dr.  Craven,  and  spoke  in 
good  spirit  throughout. 

The  Revs.  William  B.  Noble.  D.D.,  Frederick  E. 
Shearer,  D.D..  .John  J.  Beacom,  D.D.,  and  Ralph  K. 
Prime  were  then  elected  temporary  clerks.  Other 
routine  and  customary  motions  were  pa.ssed,  alb'r 
which  the  .Assembly  was  closed  with  prayer  by  the 
Moderator. 

The  communion  service  was  administerinl  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  presence  of  a  larg»‘  congregation.  .Vs 
always,  the  occasion  was  one  of  solemn  intere.st. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  Standing  Committee!,  etc. 

The  Assembly  arranged  to  Ix'gin  its  sessions  at 
9.30  o'clock  each  morning,  at  the  close  of  a  half 
hour  of  devotional  exercises.  The  first  business 
this  morning  was  the  announcement  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committees,  the  composition  of  which  hail  oc¬ 
cupied  the  new  Moderator  and  his  advisers,  the 
SUtod  Clerk  and  others,  until  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning.  The  putting  of  the  right  men  in  the 
right  places  is  all-important,  and  goes  far  to  insure 
••a  good  Assomblv.'  We  give  here  but  the  names 
of  the’  chairmen,  viz : 

Bills  and  Overtures— George  P.  Hays.  D.D. 

Judicial— Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.D. 

Polity— James  I.  Brownson,  D.D. 

Home  Missions— Charles  8.  Pomeroy,  D.D. 

Foreign- William  A.  Bartlett,  D.D. 

Education- A.  A.  E.  Taylor.  D.D. 

Publication— Robert  F.  Sample.  D.D. 

Church  to'Ctlon — John  M.  Worrall,  D.D. 

Theological  Seminaries— .Alfre<l  Ye<>inans,  D.D. 
Ministerial  Belief— Edwarl  Oooi>er.  D.D. 

Free<lmen — John  Glllt^ple.  D.D. 

Aid  for  Colleges— Timothy  O.  Darling.  D.D. 
Oorreapondence — James  Allison.  D.D. 

Benevolence— Isaac  N.  Rendall,  D.D. 

Narrative— Rev.  Wal>^r  D.  Nicholas. 

Temperance— George  Xorcroes,  D.D. 

Leave  of  Absence— Bev.  Samuel  M  Mortou. 

Mileage— Elder  Henry  L.  Butler. 

Finance— Eider  George  B.  Wright. 


The  committees  on  Synodicai  Records  were  also 
named. 

The  report  on  the  John  Calvin  Monument  favor¬ 
ed  an  infiuential  committee  and  prompt  action. 
The  committee  was  continued. 

The  committee  to  visit  the  Presbytery  of  Atlan¬ 
tic,  reported  favorable  impressions  of  all  they  saw. 

A  special  Committee  on  Ministerial  Relief  set 
forth  that  while  recognizing  the  interest  on  the 
subject,  the  Board  was  not  accomplishing  all  that 
is  called  for  and  feasible.  The  subject  of  Life  In-  j 
surance  was  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  report, 
and  the  opinion  expressed  that  it  would  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  a  Board  of  the  Church  to  undertake  that 
business.  The  report  was  accepted  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  continued. 

Roman  Catholic  Baptum. 

The  course  of  business  was  interrupted  at  tliis 
stage  by  Judge  Drake  of  Washington,  who  offered 
a  couple  of  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  essentially  apostatized,  and 
this  Assembly  therefore  cannot  “consistently  view 
its  priesthood  as  other  than  usurpers  of  the  sacred 
functions  of  the  ministry,  its  ordinances  as  un- 
scriptural,  and  its  baptism  as  invalid.”  The  Judge 
proceeded  to  support  these  declarations  with  char¬ 
acteristic  emphasis.  Elder  C.  H.  Wells  deprecated 
the  speech  as  interfering  with  pressing  business, 
and  especially  as  tending  to  forostal  the  free  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly  when  the  subject  should  come 
up  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 

ConMlidating  the  Church  MonthlieB. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Butler  read  a  brief  report  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  action  of  Presbyteries  as  a  whole  had 
not  been  decisive,  and  hence  the  committee  did 
not  feel  warranted  in  recommending  any  change. 
There  had,  however,  been  so  many  expressions  in 
favor  of  some  plan  of  consolidation,  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  ought  not  to  be  dropped  out  of  sight.  So  the 
Assembly  thought,  and  continued  this  committee, 
with  Dr.  Butler  at  its  head. 

Publication  Invectig^ated. 

Dr.  S.  J.  M.  Eaton  read  a  special  report  on  the 
Board  of  Publication,  finishing  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  afternoon  session.  The  affairs  of  the  Board 
had  been  overhauled  as  ordered  by  the  Assembly, 
all  accounts  being  submitted  to  the  examination 
of  an  expert.  Everything  was  found  satisfactory. 
After  this  reading  numerous  questions  were  aske<l, 
and  it  came  out  that  the  Board  last  year  complied 
with  the  direction  of  the  Assembly  to  furnish  a  full 
and  intelligible  balance-sheet  of  its  business,  but 
by  an  inadvertence  it  was  not  forwarded. 

As  the  investigation  had  not  yet  been  fully  com¬ 
pleted,  it  was  voted  to  recommit  the  report  and 
continue  the  committee.  When  the  work  is  done 
the  report  is  to  be  printed  and  circulated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Church.  It  is  to  be  preceded  by  a 
brief  digest  of  former  action,  all  in  time  for  the 
next  Assembly. 

Dr.  Breed  defended  the  Board  stoutly.  Elder 
Van  Rensselaer  of  New  York  wanted  more  eligible 
quarters  for  tlie  Presbyterian  book-store  in  liis 
great  city — as  much  of  a  Presbyterian  city  as  Pliil- 
adelphia— and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Trowbridge  of  Chica¬ 
go  evidently  did  not  think  that  all  was  being  done 
there  that  was  feasible  by  the  Board.  These  mat¬ 
ters  however  were  all  committed  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  committee. 

The  case  of  Elder  J.  G.  Rerr,  M.D.,  of  Canton, 
China,  occasioned  considerable  discu-ssion.  The 
Presbytery  of  Canton  wished  him  to  act  as  their 
commissioner,  but  were  in  some  doubt  as  to  his 
eligibility,  he  not  being  in  the  discharge  of  his  func¬ 
tions  as  an  Elder  in  any  Church  at  the  jiresent 
time,  though  formerly  so.  Dr.  Kerr  was  finally  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Assembly,  after  Dr.  Moore  had  ex¬ 
plained  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  with  Dr.  Brownson  at  their  head,  had  made 
recommendation  to  that  effect.  The  session  was 
closed  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Cowhick. 

THIRD  DAY. 

The  business  of  Saturday  forenoon  was  largely, 
though  not  wholly,  of  a  routine  character. 

The  special  report  of  Dr.  Hays  on  additional 
rules  for  the  forwarding  and  due  completion  of 
the  Assembly’s  business,  was  first  in  order.  The 
several  recommendations— the  fruit  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  last  year,  and  of  ids  sub.sofiuent  observation 
at  Belfast  and  elsewhere — were  read,  explained, 
and  in  some  instances  l»riefiy  discussed ;  but  eacli 
and  all  were  finally  approved.  They  jirovide  for  a 
Vice-Moderator,  to  be  selected  by  the  Moderator, 
to  relieve  him  of  such  part  of  his  duties  as  he  may 
wish  to  devolve  upon  an  assistant ;  for  the  better 
ascertaining  of  any  close  vote  of  the  Assembly  by 
appointed  tellers ;  for  the  alternations  of  debate, 
to  the  end  that  both  sides  may  have  a  fair  ehaiiee, 
speakers  on  the  same  side  not  being  permitted  to 
follow  each  other,  but  to  give  way  to  those  of  op- 
site  sentiment,  if  any  such  there  are.  These  and 
oue  or  two  other  suggestions  were  adopted  as  rules, 
and  are  now  in  force,  though  at  this  writing  no  an- 
nouneeinent  of  a  Vice-Mo<lerator  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  Craven. 

Fraternal  Greetings.  < 

Dr.  Joseph  Allison,  from  tlic  Committee  on  Cor¬ 
respondence,  reported  the  following,  ami  the  .As¬ 
sembly  unanimously  sanctioned  their  forwarding 
by  telegraph  ; 

Clnclnuatl,  Ohio,  May  'j:!,  1885. 

To  thr  General  Attenbly  of  the  I'retbytrrian  Chiireh  of  the  t'nUed 
State*,  Houtton,  Texas : 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churrh  in  the 
Unlteil  States  of  .America,  In  session  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
sends  Its  most  fraternal  greetlnifs  In  the  Ltrd.  May  your 
deliberations  be  tinder  the  Divine  guidance,  and  may  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  |>oured  out  on  all  your  ministers,  elders, 
and  people!  Eph.  vl.  23,  24.  Very  sincerely, 

E.  R.  CRAVEN,  M<v  :  Tator. 
w.  H.  Roberts,  s;  od  clerk. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  M  ly  23,  188.5. 

To  the  Geni  ral  Assembly  of  the  I'umberland  Pre.biiterian  Church, 
Hentonrille,  Arkansas: 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureli  In  the 
United  Stab's  of  .America,  In  session  at  Cincinnati,  prays 
that  the  God  of  love  and  |*eace  may  be  with  you  i 

E.  R.  Craven,  Moderabir. 

W.  H.  Roberts,  stated  Clerk. 
Judge  Drake’s  resolutions  were,  at  hi.s  desire, 
made  a  special  order  at  an  hour  of  Monday  next. 

.A  sjiecial  committee  reported  in  favor  of  placing 
the  name  of  Rev.  John  Witherspoon,  D.D.,  at  tin* 
InMul  of  the  list  of  Moderators  as  printt'd  in  the 
yearly  Minutes  for  178!),  and  it  was  sO  ordt.Ttsi. 

Ministerial  Relief. 

Dr.  Edward  Cooper  of  St.  Louis  here  read  the  re¬ 
port  from  the  Standing  Committee  on  Ministerial 
Relief.  Only  recently  aware  that  he  was  expeettnl 
to  reiHirt  so  early  in  the  sessions,  he  had  not  had 
time  to  study  brevity.  Still,  the  report  was  a  very 
.satisfaetorj'  i)resentatioii  of  the  situation  to  the 
.As.seinbly,  and  with  the  speeches  that  followed,  ev¬ 
idently  made  a  de«‘p  impression.  The  new  Secre¬ 
tary,  Dr.  W.  C.  Cattell,  spoke  at  length  and  with 
real  power,  carrying  the  symj)athies  of  the  elders 
as  well  ns  the  ministers  along  with  him.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Nevin,  D.D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  also  si>oke  eloquently,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  i^arly  ])ionrer  of  this  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  Eldi-r  John  B.  Stevenson,  also  of 
Phila<lelphia,  then  came  forward  to  the  platform 
and  showeii  that  liis  heart  had  been  touched.  He 
endetl  up  his  remarks  as  a  man  of  his  means  is 
privilegeil  to  do— by  offering  to  be  one  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  give  $1000  each  to  the  i-ause  of  Ministerial 
Relief,  or  one  of  fifty  to  give  $2000  each.  The  re- 
j>ort  was  adopted. 

The  Judicial  Committee  —  Romish  Baptism. 

Dr.  Cliarles  .A.  Dickey  here  made  nspie.st  to 
report  on  the  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
.Albany,  which,  it  will  be  remembere<l,  involv».*s 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  Roman  Catholic 
baptism.  Tlie  report,  which  gave  the  lii.story  of 
tlie  case,  was  listened  to  with  close  attention  ;  and 
the  re<-onimendation  with  which  it  closed,  that  the 
ea.se  be  dismissed  as  re<iuiring  no  further  action, 
was  adopted  by  the  .Assembly  unanimously,  with¬ 
out  iliscussion,  and  evidently  with  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
lief. 


At  this  stage— very  near  adjournment-  Dr.  S.  W. 
Dana  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  always  devising  some 
good  deed,  called  the  Assembly’s  attention  to 
the  great  calamity  which  had  occurred  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  on  the  day  of  its  convening  in  this  church, 
whereby  some  seventeen  persons  had  perished  in 
the  fiames  or  in  consequence  of  them,  and  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  Assembly  might  well  contribute  some¬ 
thing  to  the  necessities  of  those  in  hospitals,  or 
whose  means  of  support  had  thus  suddenly  been 
taken  from  them.  A  collection  was  accordingly 
at  once  taken  up,  brethren  passing  through  all  the 
aisles.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  sufferers  are 
Roman  Catholics,  did  not  diminish  in  the  least  the 
spirit  or  liberality  with  which  all  appeared  to  give. 
Not  a  few  brethren  gave  of  their  poverty  and  yet 
most  freely.  The  session  was  closed  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Worcester  jr.,  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Chicago. 


PERSONAL  AN0  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Vice-President  Hendricks  has  consented  to  de¬ 
liver  an  address  at  the  Commencement  exercises 
next  month  at  Y'ale  College. 

It  appears  that  Fred  Douglass  has  not  hired  a 
pew  in  Dr.  Sunderland’s  Church.  He  only  attend¬ 
ed  service  there  as  escort  of  three  white  women,  one 
of  whom  was  his  wife. 

It  seems  to  be  settled  tliat  the  New  Orleans  Ex¬ 
position,  which  closes  May  30,  will  be  reopened 
next  November,  $95,000  having  been  subscribed  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  expenses  in  the  interim. 

In  Biloxi,  Miss.,  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Hinsdale  has 
been  asked  by  a  colored  congregation  to  take  them 
under  his  pastoral  care,  and  his  parishioner,  Mrs. 
Jefferson  Davis,  drives  in  six  miles  on  Sunday 
morning  to  teach  the  colored  Sunday-school. 

Hampton  has  enrolled  this  year  675  students,  of 
whom  548  are  negroes  and  127  Indians.  With  the 
360  little  colored  children  in  the  “  Butler  ”  primary- 
day  school,  this  makes  over  one  thousand  pupils 
who  receive  instruction  on  its  grounds. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  receiving 
many  requests  for  silkworm  eggs,  and  replies  that 
they  <-annot  be  shipped  successfully  till  Fall.  Mul¬ 
berry  trees  and  a  satisfactory  climate  are  e.sson- 
tial,  the  South  being  the  best  field  of  labor. 

It  is  stated  that  Lieut.  Greely  was  offered  by  a 
publisher  $25,000  for  a  book  detailing  his  Arctic 
experiences,  to  be  done  within  ninety  days  after 
his  return.  He  refused  the  tempting  offer  on  the 
ground  that  his  first  duty  was  to  make  his  official 
report  to  the  Government. 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  ex-United  States  Senator,  aged 
seventy-six,  has  been  appointed  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms  at  the  small  port  of  Tappahanock,  Va.  The 
salai-y  of  the  post  is  $500,  and  its  emoluments 
bring  it  up  to  about  $3000.  In  the  Senate  he  was 
one  of  the  most  respected  statesmen  of  tlie  South. 

Martin  Burckess,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812, 
has  died  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  aged  ninety-seven. 
He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  party  who  under 
Capt.  James  Lawrence  in  the  Government  man-of- 
war  Hornet  captured  the  British  brig  Peacock. 
He  was  the  man  who  climbed  the  mast  and  first 
discoveretl  the  white  flag  flying  from  the  Peacock. 

Judge  Holmes  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mas.sa- 
chusetts,  rules  that  in  ease  of  fire  “the  insured  is 
uot  bound  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  hi.s  loss ; 
that  the  insurance  companies  must  ascertain  the 
amount  as  they  can  and  pay,  or  else  they  must 
stand  suit.  The  plaintiff’s  right  to  sue  is  not  div 
pendent  on  having  sent  to  the  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  a  detailed  statement  of  the  loss  which  he  lias 
suffered.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  ordered  that  hereafter  in  that  Diocese  only  the 
organist  and  leader  of  the  choir  shall  receive  a  sal¬ 
ary,  and  that  none  but  Roman  Catholics  and  actual 
eommuiiicauts  shall  sing  in  the  choir.  He  says 
“  How  revolting  it  is  for  the  congrt^gation  to  hear 
the  voice  of  one  wlio  does  not  believe  in  what  he  or 
she  is  singing.  It  is  mockery  instead  of  worship, 
and  out  of  place  in  church.” 

The  Herald’s  Washington  coiTOspondent  writes  : 
“A  Treasury  clerk  .said  Mr.  Bruce,  the  present 
Register,  has  not  spent  on  an  average  one  liour  in 
his  oflice  for  eacli  day  that  he  has  held  the  posi¬ 
tion.  He  has  taken  numerous  trips,  remaining 
away  sometimes  as  much  as  two -months.  There 
is  a  theory  that  the  Register  has  personally  to  sign 
all  bonds  and  certificates  of  stock,  but  it  is  only  a 
theory,  as  the  Deputy  Register,  as  well  as  a  couple 
of  clerks  detailed  for  that  purpose,  have  signed  Mr. 
Bruce’s  name  thousands  of  times.  The  position 
pays  $4000  a  year.” 

Said  Justice  Field  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States:  “Laws  setting  aside  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  rest  are  upheld,  not  from  any  right  of  the 
government  to  legislate  for  the  promotion  of  relig¬ 
ious  oViservanccs,  but  from  its  right  to  protect  all 
persons  from  the  pliysical  and  moral  dobasoineiit 
which  comes  from  uninterrupted  labor.  Such  laws 
have  always  been  deemed  beneficent  and  merciful 
laws,  especially  to  the  poor  and  dependent,  to  the 
laborers  in  our  factories  and  workshops,  and  in 
the  heated  rooms  of  our  cities ;  and  their  validity 
has  lieen  sustained  by  the  highe.st  courts  of  the 
States.” 

A  coiTesi)ondent  of  The  World  says  it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  the  White  House  was  originally 
built  of  brown  stone.  It  was  called  then  “the 
President’s  House,”  a  iiiucli  better  name  than  the 
ugly  one  of  the  Executive  Mansion.  After  it  was 
burned  out  during  tlie  war  of  1812,  the  brown  stone 
was  paintwl  white.  P'roin  that  day  it  has  been 
known  as  the  White  House.  John  Adams  was  the 
first  President  who  ever  occupied  this  building.  It 
was,  however,  only  partially  completed  during  his 
term.  The  Ea.st  Room  was  not  lathed  or  plastered 
then.  John  Quincy  A«lains  was  the  first  President 
who  occupiwl  it  after  it  was  restored.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  it  from  his  time  until  this,  with 
the  exception  of  adding  from  time  to  time  pieces 
of  interior  lieeoratlon  or  furniture. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  record  the  prompt  arrest  of 
wrong-iioers  occasionally.  The  tracing  jewels 
across  the  continent,  is  reported  from  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Evans  left  San  Francisco  two 
weeks  ago  to  visit  relatives  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
■At  Noblesville  Mr.  Evans  found  that  both  trunks 
had  been  forced  <ipon  and  Mrs.  Evans’  diamonds 
were  gone.  There  were  three  trunks,  and  Mr. 
Evans'  name  was  on  t  he  two  that  were  broken  into. 
The  other  had  not  been  tam{)ered  witli.  For  this 
reason  Mr.  Evans  thought  that  some  one  in  San 
Franeiseo  who  knew  who  he  was,  had  done  the  job, 
and  telegraphed  to  J.  H.  Woodard  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  who  holds  a  railwaj-  position.  Word  was 
wired  all  along  the  line,  and  the  perfect  detective 
machinery  of  the  Central  Pacific  .system  was  put  at 
work.  On  May,  13th,  the  jewels,  valued  at  $4, 1 100, 
were  reeovere<l  from  a  thief  at  Mojave,  Cal. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  has  issue<l  the  following 
circular  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  mutilated  sil¬ 
ver  coins  at  the  mints  of  the  Uniteil  States  :  “  The 
superintendents  of  the  United  States  mints  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans,  liave 
been  authorized  to  purchase  mutilated  and  uncur¬ 
rent  United  States  silver  coin  of  standard  fine¬ 
ness  at  the  rate  of  ninety-eight  cents  per  ounce, 
Troy  weight,  when  ])rcsentedin  sums  of  $3  and  uj)- 
ward.  Coins  can  be  forwarded  to  those  mints  by 
r<*gi8tcrcd  mail  or  by  express,  charges  jirepaid,  and 
the  value  will  he  returtKHl,  at  the  seller's  risk  and 
expense,  by  express,  rcgisU'red  mail,  check  or  draft. 
Persons  sending  full  weight  Unitefl  States  subsid¬ 
iary  silver  coins  would  rtH-eive  at  the  rate  author- 
izefl  about  seventy-eight  cents  per  dollar  of  their 
face  value,  but  for  mutilated  coins  a  less  amount, 
proportioned  to  their  deficiency  in  legal  weight. 
.At  the  rates  paid  mutilatefl  silver  coins  will  he 
worth  at  the  mints :  per  ounce  T.oy,  ninety-eight 
cents ;  per  ounce  avoirdupois,  about  89  cents. 


The  John  Church  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as 
publishers  of  music,  are  well  known  not  only  west 
of  the  Alleghenies,  but  all  over  the  country.  They 
have  been  established  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  in  that  time  have  built  up  a  very  extensive 
business,  the  proof  of  which  is  seen  in  the  new 
and  elegant  building  wliicli  they  have  recently 
erected  in  Cincinnati,  where,  as  they  truly  say, 
they  are  prepared  to  furnish  “everything  in  the 
line  of  sheet  music  and  music  books.”  We  wish 
them  the  continued  and  increased  prosperity  which 
they  so  well  deserve. 

Peace  Societies  and  all  the  cooperation  of  Chris- 
tain  effort  are  aiming  their  best  work  to  bring  the 
day  when  “  Nations  shall  learn  war  no  more.”  Yet 
in  arsenals  and  ship-yards  and  manufactories,  the 
word  still  is  “  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.” 
The  Philadelphia  Times  reports  that  at  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  arsenal  there  are  manufactured  8,000,000  pounds 
of  ammunition  and  15,000,000  of  rifle  balls  each 
year,  of  which  three  millions  are  used  for  target 
practice  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army.  The 
other  is  kept  for  reserve  or  used  in  testing  anus. 
So  much  each  day  is  used  to  test  the  character  of 
the  work  produced.  The  pressure,  carrying  power 
and  the  quality  of  tlie  arms  used,  is  tested  every 
day.  Then  new  guns  are  being  sent  out  to  be 
tested,  and  thousands  of  rounds  of  ammunition  are 
used  in  these  experiments  for  war.  The  Arsenal  at 
Philadelphia  is  the  only  one  where  ammunition  is 
made  in  large  (luantities  for  the  Government.  Its 
operations  are  peculiar  and  its  machinery  a  study. 
In  these  hours  of  peace  few  people  can  comprehend 
how  much  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  testing  the 
implements  of  defence. 

Two  years  ago  an  act  was  passeil  by  tlie  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Michigan  providing  for  the  probate  of  wills 
during  the  life  of  the  testator.  That  law  has  now 
been  ileclared  uiieoustitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  State.  The  ground  on  which  the  de' 
cision  is  based  is  that  the  law  did  not  give  a  wife 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  touching  the  disposition 
by  the  liusband  of  property  in  which  she  has  rights. 
Said  the  Court:  “A  wife’s  interests  in  herliusband’s 
estate  are  not  likely  to  be  purely  selfish  and  per¬ 
sonal.  The  two  cooperate  in  accumulating  it,  gen¬ 
erally  with  an  object  in  view  that  eventually  it 
shall  benefit  children  or  others  to  whom  they  are 
mutually  attached;  and  if  the  husband,  while  men¬ 
tally  incompetent  or  in  the  liands  and  under  the 
influence  of  scheming  and  mercenary  persons,  is 
making  disposition  of  it,  no  penson  is  so  justly  en¬ 
titled  as  his  wife  to  make  a  showing  of  the  facts  to 
defeat  it.” 

-A  paragraph  in  the  will  of  the  lab*  William 
Beach  Lawrence  presents  a  model  of  eommon 
sense  which  cannot  be  too  ofb-n  reiieated : 
“.Aware  of  the  ruinous  consequenees  of  litigation 
to  all  concerned  in  the  case  of  wills,  I  do  hereby 
declare  it  to  he  my  will  that  in  case  any  child  or 
descendant  of  a  child  who  may  claim  any  share  in 
my  estate  sliall  oppose  the  {irobatc  of  this,  my  la.st 
will  and  testament,  or  take  any  legal  proceedings 
to  impeach  the  validity  of  any  of  its  provisions,  the 
said  child  or  other  descendant' shall  be  debarred 
from  all  purtici [lation  in  my  property,  real  and 
personal,  and  Itie  share  of  such  cliild  shall  descend 
to  and  be  possessed  by  the  pei-sons  who  would  j 
have  been  entitled  thereto  had  the  said  ehild  dii'd 
in  my  lifetime.” 

Gen.  John  A.  Logan  was  chosen  Senator  from  | 
Illinois  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  Upon  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  tlie  vote.  Senator  Logan  addressed 
the  members  of  the  Legislature:  “I  eongratulate 
you  on  having  brought  to  a  conclusion  thi.s  most 
remarkable  contest,  wliich  lias  been  going  on  for 
nearly  four  moutlis.  Having  been  elected  for  the 
tliird  time  to  represent  this  great  State  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  tlie  United  Stato.s,  1  hope  I  have  so  acted 
and  deported  myself  in  the  position  before  as  to 
bring  no  discredit  upon  myself,  my  party,  my 
State,  and  my  country.  My  past  liistory  is  tlie 
only  guarantee  I  can  give  for  iiiy  future  eoui-se. 
There  is  no  position  on  eart  h  which  could  be  more 
gratifying  than  to  represent  this  great  Stab*.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  never  has  Iteen  a  contest  between  two 
persons  waged  more  earnestly  for  their  parties 
than  this.  No  such  contest  has  ever  been  known 
in  this  country  before,  and  it  has  appeared  strange 
to  me  that  there  has  iteen  so  little  excitement  and 
bitterness  exhibited.  I  desire  to  say  that  in  repre¬ 
senting  the  pooftle  of  tliis  State  of  Illinois  in  the 
United  Sbites  Senate,  I  shall  ever  try  to  do  that 
which  seems,  to  me  to  be  my  duty,  rejiresenting 
my  party  and  my  constituents  fairly  and  honestly. 

I  resi)ect  a  man  who  will  stand  by  Ids  creeds  and 
his  friends.”  The  Hi'rald  correspondent  adds: 
“The  elcetion  of  Mr.  Logan  cei-tainly  increases 
tlie  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate ;  and  the 
certainty  that  the  vacancy  in  Oregon  and  New 
Hampshire  will  lie  filled  by  tlie  Rejuiblicans, 
makes  it  po.sitive  that  the  Democrats  will  liave 
only  thirty-four,  while  the  Repuhlieans  (counting 
Mahoiie  and  Riddlebergcn  will  have  forty-two,  or 
a  majority  of  eight,  in  the  Sc'iiate." 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  writing  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Exjiosition,  says  :  "  As  an  exhihition  this  is  a 
groat  success,  and  in  the  Governnient  Building  a 
success  unexampled.  I  should  like  the  world  to 
see  it,  and  patriotism  can  well  rest  content  with 
such  a  national  sliowiiig.  Tlu*  reason  of  its  failure 
financially  could  be  easily  t(dd.  New  Orleans  is 
too  far  away  from  the  great  eitit'S  and  the  great 
centres  of  population.  The  Exhibition  was  got  up 
in  a  hurry.  The  railways  did  iiot'apprehcnd  the 
luagiiitiide  of  the  services  required,  and  the  freight 
was  not  delivoreii  in  time.  A  delay  occurred  in  the 
opeidiig,  and  then  rainy,  bad  weather  set  in  to  dis¬ 
courage  visitors.  But  a  very  serious  difilculty  is 
the  location  of  the  buildings  and  the  lack  of  facili¬ 
ties  in  getting  to  them.  Tlie  Exhibition  grounds 
are  some  four,  it  seems  to  me  live,  miles  from 
Canal  street,  the  eenti'e  of  the  city.  The  ••ity  is  the 
largest  In  area  in  the  eivilized  worhl— some  fifteen 
miles  long  from  the  barracks  to  Carornlelet.  The 
grounds  can  he  reached  by  steamers  from  Canal 
street,  but  it  took  us  an  hour  and  a  ((uarter  one  day 
go  to  that  way,  after  waiting  half  an  hour  for  the 
boat.  It  recpiires  frenn  three-iiuarters  to  an  hour 
to  go  from  Canal  street  by  horse  ears,  and  twb*e  as 
long  from  remoter  parts  of  the  city.  The  ears  are 
all  oiie-horse,  drawn  by  a  mule  (sometimes  opin¬ 
ionated),  and  it  is  a  very  tedious  journey  to  and 
from  the  Exhibition.  It  sjioils  a  day  to  go  and 
come,  and  it  is  for  tliis  reason  that  thousands  of 
{leople  in  New  Orleans  have  never  seen  it,  and  that 
the  gale  ree«*ipts  are  not  at  all  what  they  would  be 
if  tin*  Imildiiigs  were  in  tlie-eity  proper.  This  inut- 
ler  of  location  and  lack  of  quick  Ir.insit  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  a  llnaneial  failure,  if  no  other  <*auses 
existed.  To  go  to  the  Exhibition  from  Esplanade 
street  is  more  of  an  undertaking  than  for  an  up¬ 
town  Now  A'orlci'r  to  go  to  Brooklyn." 

WwMpap«*r4  of  To-Day. 

People  generally,  and  even  those  who  may  lie 
termeil  steady  readers  and  close  observers,  havelmt 
a  faint  l•onreJ>tion  of  1  he  magnitude  anti  intliience 
tie*  pross  of  this  country  has  altainetl.  From  a 
careful  e.xamination  of  tin*  advance  pagt^s  of  the 
IMa.'j  edition  of  tht;  .American  Newspaper  Directory, 
issued  May  1st,  by  George  P.  Rowell  A  Ct>.,  of  New 
A’ork,  it  appears  tliat  there  are  14,147  newspapers 
and  periodicals  pnblishetl  in  the  United  States  and 
j  Canada;  of  these  the  United  States  has  12,973,  an 
■  average  of  one  i>aper  for  every  3.8(;7  persons.  In 
!  1881  the  total  numher  of  newspapers  was  It'ssby  823 
I  than  at  present,  and  while  the  gain  this  year  is  not 
I  so  marked  as  in  some  previous  years,  it  is  still  eori- 
I  siderable.  Kansas  shows  the  greatest  increase,  the 
i  numher  being  78.  while  Illinois  follows  with  a  gain 
I  of  77.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  New  York,  ttie 
I  scene  of  so  much  political  activity  during  the  last 
cain[)aign,  slunild  have  only  about  onc-third  as 
many  new  papers  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  .As 
^  an  index  to  the  comparative  growth  and  prosperity 
of  dift’erent  .sections  of  the  country,  especially  the 
Territories,  the  number  of  new  i»apers  forms  an  in¬ 


teresting  study  and  may  well  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  curious. 

The  Growth  of  Chicago. 

Persons  who  have  not  seen  Chicago  within  the 
last  few  years  will  be  amazed  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  city  if  they  visit  it  now.  Some  nine  years  ago, 
when  tlie  writer  visited  it  for  the  first  time,  Chicago 
was  a  huge  agglomeration  of  ruins  and  shanties 
half  burieil  in  mud.  The  city  was  just  then  recov¬ 
ering  from  the  great  fire.  There  was  not  a  clean, 
unencumbered  street  to  be  seen.  One  or  two  big, 
show}’  hotels  and  a  few  business  blocks  were,  to  a 
stranger,  the  only  indications  that  he  was  not  in  a 
l)ig,  plague-stricken  and  half-deserted  village,  but 
in  a  community  of  considerable  energy  and  recupe¬ 
rative  powers.  To-day  Chicago  has  a  population  of 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million, counts  150  miles  of 
well-paved  streets,  60  miles  of  admirable  park  and 
boulevard  drives,  several  lines  of  cable  street  cars, 
and  a  hansom  cab  service  of  which  no  other  city  on 
this  continent  can  show  tlie  like.  In  the  matter  of 
public  buildings  and  private  residences  (bold  as  the 
assertion  may  seem),  Chicago  e([uals,  if  it  does  not 
surpass.  New  York.  Some  are  a  little  too  gaudy, 
l»ut  New  York  has  nothing  similar  to  Michigan 
avenue,  a  magnificent  broad  drive  of  four  miles  in 
a  straiglit  line,  and  bordered  on  both  sides  by  the 
handsomest  private  residences.  In  the  matter  of 
roadway,  New  York  cannot  show  a  stretch  of  two 
mill's  as  well  kept  as  the  sixty  miles  of  macadam- 
izini  drives  in  the  Chicago  parks  and  the  avenues 
and  boulevard  leading  to  them. — The  Sun. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

The  sixtieth  anniversary,  held  on  May  the  13th, 
at  the  Madison  Siiuare  Presbv-terian  Church,  was 
full  of  interest.  In  the  absence  of  Judge  Strong 
the  Pi-esident,  R»*v.  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime  (Vice-president) 
occupied  the  chair.  Rev.  S.  H.  Virgin  conducted 
the  devotional  exercises.  Rev.  Di-s.  Rand  and 
Shearer,  Secretaries ;  and  Mr.  Kingsbury,  Treasur¬ 
er,  presented  the  operations  of  the  year.  The  ro- 
i*eipt.s,  including  $97,019  in  donations  and  legacies, 
were  $353,818 ;  expenditures,  $352,142. 

The  new  publications  are  105,  thirty  of  them 
volumes,  most  of  them  in  English,  but  others  in 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Swedish, 
and  Danish.  Total  issues  exceed  10,000,000  copies. 
In  addition,  tifty-nine  new  publications  have  been 
addeil  in  the  foreign  field,  the  whole  number  being 
4416. 

The  gratuitous  di.stribution  through  pa.stors, 
homo  missionaries,  chaplains,  colporteui-s,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  aggregated  $37,270,  and  was  made  among  the 
needy  in  liospitals,  a.sylums,  jirisons,  among  sea¬ 
men,  soldiers,  minere,  liimbennen,  and  the  new 
settlers  of  the  West. 

Colportago  cmployetl  190  men,  who  visited  154,- 
(K)0  families,  held  5600  religiou.s  meetings,  and  cir¬ 
culated  by  sale  or  grant  135,786  volumes,  leaving 
no  family  visited  without  religious  reaiiing. 

Rev.  Dr,  J.  B.  Simmons  of  Trinity  Baptist  Church 
told  of  the  iLscfulness  of  tract  distribution  in  his 
jiarisli,  and  of  the  indispensable  aid  of  its  Chinese 
and  Engli.sh  lessons  in  conducting  a  school  for 
tliese  foreigners. 

Rev.  B.  C.  Henry  of  Canton  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  ids  missionary  labors,  and  the  value  of 
a  Christian  liteniture  as  provided  by  this  Society. 
There  is  a  tract  depository  in  connection  with  ev¬ 
ery  preaching  station.  Tracts  are  a  passport  to  the 
preacher.  He  had  sold  20,(H)0  books,  ami  30,000 
tracts  in  a  year. . 

Mr.  John  Morrison  describeil  his  labors  as  a 
colporteur  in  Georgia,  among  the  moving  villages 
of  luinlicr- camps  and  turpentine -stills  and  the 
s|)arscly  settbNl  residi'nts,  giving  evidence  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  his  work. 

.Addresses  wen*  also  made  by  Bcv.  Dr.  Chicker- 
ing.  Rev.  M.  M.  Cutter  of  Boston,  ami  Rev.  N.  J. 
Conklin  of  Rochester. 


CITY  A.ND  VICINITY. 

Dr.  John  E.  W.  Thompson,  the  recently  appointeii 
colored  United  States  Minister  to  Hayti,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn. 

Prof.  Robert  E.  Odium,  a  Washington  teacher  of 
swimming,  jumi>e<l  freni  the  East  River  Bridge  on 
Tuestlay  evening  of  last  week,  as  an  experiment, 
and  died  shortly  after  being  taken  out  of  tlie  water. 

The  .second  aniiivcrsai’y  meeting  of  the  Chinese 
Sunday-schools  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  was 
held  at  the  Madison-uveiiuc  Congregational  Church 
on  Monday  evening.  May  18th.  The  church  was 
filled,  300  Cliinanien  being  pre-sent.  The  organ 
was  deekdi  with  the  stars  and  striptis  on  one  side, 
ami  the  Chinese  colors  on  the  other.  .About  forty 
Chinamen,  the  cream  of  the  thirty  Siinday-.schools, 
sat  on  raised  seats  in  front  of  the  organ,  facing  the 
great  congregation.  R.  Basset,  Secretary  of  the 
Union,  oimned  the  exercises  with  Ids  report.  He 
said  that  only  700  Chinamen  out  of  4000  in  the  city 
were  riHieiving  religious  instruction.  The  Chinese 
scholars  who  sat  under  the  organ,  sang  in  Chinese 
“Stand  up  for  Jesus  ”  and  “  The  Morning  Light  is 
Breaking,”  reading  the  linos  up  and  down  a  sheet 
which  was  hung  on  a  pole.  Aw  Yang  Ming,  tlie 
Chinese  Consul,  t;ainc  on  the  stage  in  the  full  Chi¬ 
nese  costume  befitting  his  rank,  and  made  a  speech 
in  Chinese  to  his  eountryinen,  which  the  Rev.  B. 
C.  Henry,  a  missionary  at  Canton,  afterward  inter¬ 
preted.  Tlie  Consul  dwelt  on  the  advantages  his 
people  gained  in  securing  by  means  of  the  Sunday- 
•Hchool,  a  knowledge  of  Englisli  and  of  tlieChristian 
religion,  and  hopeil  the  instruction  would  be  the 
means  of  making  them  bettor  people  and  more  iinit- 
e«l.  The  Consul’s  son,  Nam  Aw  Yang,  belongs  to 
tlie  Siiiiday-sehool  in  Dr.  Deem's  Church. 

When  the  steam  corvette  Ganiet  lay  in  New 
York  harbor,  off  Tompktiisvilb',  recently,  Paul 
Boyton  iiaddled  out  to  lier  clotlie.d  in  an  inflated 
rubtier  suit,  and  affixed  to  the  vessel  a  mock  tor¬ 
pedo  cajiable  of  holding  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  of  dynamite,  but  really  only  filled  with 
stones.  In  pushing  off  from  the  ves.sel  the  swash 
of  his  paddle  caused  the  sentry  to  challenge  him, 
but  when  threatened  with  instant  death,  he  let  out 
some  air  from  his  riihhcr  suit  and  sank  down  in  the 
water,  remarking  as  he  went  that  a  torjsNlo  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  vessel.  The  sentry  neglected  to  shoot 
him,  as  ho  might  have  done  without  infriitging  any 
principle  of  international  law,  ami  for  which  the 
poor  fellow  is  now  undergoing  close  confinement 
for  a  ti'rm  of  forty  days;  instead  he  gave  an  alarm 
to  the  officer  of  the  wati'h,  a  lieutenant,  who  dis¬ 
patched  the  Garnet’s  launch,  under  command  of  a 
inidshipmnn  with  a  file  of  marines,  in  pursuit; 
when  the  r<'poi*(ers  present  reminded  the  young 
man  in  command  that  he  could  not  arrest  Boyton 
in  American  waters,  ff)r  to  do  so  would  he  |>racti- 
eally  an  outrage,  if  not  a  distinct  act  of  war,  nor 
could  he  then  order  the  killing  of  Boyton,  because 
his  death  as  a  measure  of  self-preservation  could 
not  he  advanced  in  argium'iit ;  and  so  the  initial 
blunder  of  tlie  sentry  deprived  the  Garnet’s  offi¬ 
cers  of  any  right  to  act.  Captain  Hand  a|)parently 
treated  the  matter  as  a  joke.  But  Admiral  Corn- 
merell,  corrirnamling  tlie  British  Nortii  .Atlantic 
Squadron,  witli  heailquarters  at  Halifax,  appears 
to  regard  the  affair  far  more  seriously,  ami  lias  or¬ 
dered  a  court-martial  to  try  tlic  lieutenant.  It  is 
intimated  tliat  Captain  Hand  himself  is  also  made 
to  appear  as  a  defendant.  Ids  inanagcnient  being  a 
sulijwt  of  inquiry. 

riie  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  18m4  is 
full  of  statistics  of  many  kinds.  Two  .Amerir-aii 
women  were  eacli  the  mother  of  seventeen  chil¬ 
dren,  and  faniilic-s  of  ten  and  iiiovards  with  one 
mother  are  mimcrous.  The  entire  number  of 
dt-aths  from  all  causes  was  :ir>,034.  One  di<‘d  of 
eonsuiiiptioii  at  1()2,  anotlicr  at  1()0,  ami  two  others 
had  reached  to  90  or  91  jears.  No  less  than  2367 
have  died  who  were  of  7()  ‘years  or  upward.  The 
oldest  person  was  an  Irish  woman,  recorderl  as  106. 
Several  others  had  reaehe<i  or  pas.sed  their  centu¬ 
ry,  all  women,  and  generally  entered  as  natives  of 
Ireland.  Some  doubt  is  felt  as  to  whether  these 
reports  of  extreme  age  can  be  altogether  relied  on, 


as  the  baptismal  registers  of  foreign  lands  are  not 
easily  accessible  to  us  here. 

And  now,  on  motion  of  Mayor  Low,  St.  Ann  s 
Church,  Brooklyn,  has  resolved  “to  give  to  the 
services  the  decorum  and  heartiness  which  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  are  to  be  obtained  through  a  choir 
of  men  and  boys  better  than  in  any  other  way,  and 
this  “without  doctrinal  significance  of  any  kind 
soever.” 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  Sultan  presented  Gen.  Lew  "Wallace  with  the 
Grand  Cordon  of  the  Me<ljidi6,  and  a  gold  cigarette 
case  richly  mounted  in  brilliants,  at  their  parting 
interview. 

The  steamship  Isere  with  Bartholdi’s  statue  of 
“  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World  ”  on  board,  start¬ 
ed  on  Thursday,  May  21,  for  New  York.  The  de¬ 
parture  of  the  vessel  was  made  the  occasion  for  a 
demonstration,  all  the  civil  and  military  authori¬ 
ties  of  Rouen  assembling  at  the  pier  to  witness  the 
event.  , 

The  London  Times  says  “  The  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  a  most  important  step 
toward  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire.  It  is  a 
priceless  advantage  to  have  command  of  a  great 
line  uniting  the  two  oceans,  beyond  the  reach  of 
hostile  attack,  and  free  from  the  restraints  of  a 
possibly  embarrassing  neutrality.” 

Prof.  Tyndall,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  electricity, 
producetl  the  clothes  of  a  man  who  was  taking 
refuge  under  a  tree  When  it  was  struck  by  light¬ 
ning.  It  was  a  foolish  thing,  he  observed,  to  go 
under  a  tree  during  an  electric  storm,  unless  a  per¬ 
son  stood  some  distance  from  the  trunk.  In  this 
particular  ease,  however,  the  man’s  clothes  were 
very  wet,  and  though  they  were  very  much  torn, 
they  forme<l  a  sufficiently  good  conductor  for  the 
lightning,  and  he  escaped  with  his  life.  Had  his 
raiment  been  dry,  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
killed.  Producing  the  man’s  boots,  the  lecturer 
pointed  out  that  the  uppers  were  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  electric  fluid  in  its  anxiety  to  reach  the  earth ; 
but  the  sole,  into  the  construction  of  whic^ijron 
largely  entereii  in  the  shape  of  hob-nails,  formM 
good  conductor  and  was  not  hurt. 

The  year  1885  finds  no  less  than  four  English 
judges  still  actively  pursuing  their  judicial  labors 
after  attaining  the  age  of  four  score  years.  They 
are  Vice-Uhancellor  Bacon,  who  is  in  his  eighty- 
seventh;  Judge  Potersdoff,  in  his  eighty-fifth; 
Judge  Hulton,  in  his  eighty-third,  and  Judge  Bay- 
ley,  of  the  Westminster  County  Court,  also  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  For  the  first  time  the  judges  of 
the  county  courts  in  England  and  Wales  occupy,  by 
virtue  of  her  Majesty’s  recent  warrant  under  the 
sign  manual,  a  special  place  in  the  Table  of  Pre¬ 
cedence,  whore  they  are  placed  next  after  knights 
bachelors,  thus  displacing  the  sergeants-at-law. 
The  Queen’s  warrant,  which  boars  date  August  4, 
1884,  further  directs  that  the  judges  of  county 
courts  in  England  and  Wales  “shall  at  all  times 
hereafter  be  called,  known  and  addressed  by  the 
style  and  title  of  ‘  His  Honor,’  prefixed  to  the  word 
‘Judge,’  before  their  reapective  names.” 

Ilorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

A  'Valuable  Nerve  Tonic. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Olmstead,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  says:  “  I 
liave  used  it  in  my  practice  ton  years,  and  consider 
it  a  valuable  nerve  tonic.” 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Cod  Lives  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-sliore.  I  Is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  takeu  It  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Uazabd  A  Co,, 
New  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J uNiPEB  Tab  8oap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 

iHone^  mrt  jgttgfneggv 

New  York,  Monday,  May  25,  1886. 

The  bunk  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $‘2,396,025  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$59,812,075  against  $6,607,125  deflciency^t  the  same  ^ 
time  la-st  year,  and  $9,177,400  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1883.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of 
$2,748,700;  the  specie  is  up  $966,000;  the  l^al 
tenders  are  inensased  $2,748,700 ;  the  deposits  other 
than  Uiiite<i  States  are  decreased  $1,694,900,  and 
the  circulation  is  decreased  $98,900. 

Tlie  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  coinpari.son : 

Highest.  Loweet.  l< 

Albany  and  Suixtuetaaiina .  133  133 

American  District  Telngraph .  19]  19]  l 

Canada  Southern .  28  26]  1 

Canadian  Paclflc . .  40  38] 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  lUt  9] 

Ceniral  PaclUc .  31]  30]  i 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  pref. .  8  7] 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  96]  93] 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pref....  128  128  1 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy .  124]  133] 

*  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.,..  133j  133 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  s  Ht.  Paul .  70]  681 

Chicago.  MU., aud  St.  Paul  pref....  106  lU6j 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  &  Paclflc .  114]  113] 

Cleveland,  0„  C.  A  Indianapolis....  30]  30| 

Colorado  coal . .  10]  10 

Consolidated  Gas  .  91  96] 

Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal .  80]  78] 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western .  104]  103] 

Denver  A  Bio  Grande  . .  6]  5 

B.  Tenn.,  Va..  A  Georgia .  3]  3) 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  ....  47  4! 

Greeu  Bay  A  Wluona .  3]  3] 

Uarlein . .  —  — 

llousiou  A  Texas  .  16]  16 

ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  .  9]  9] 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  6(  6] 

Lake  snore . —  63]  SI] 

Long  Island  .  It;  76< 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  35  33] 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0 .  93  33 

Muubatlau  con  .  96]  96 

Maubattau  Beac'i .  tOj  16] 

Mlcbigan  Central .  49]  48 

Missouri  Paclflc .  96  93] 

Missouri,  JCansas  A  Texas .  19]  16 

Mobile  A  Ohio .  ti  7] 

Morris  and  Essex .  I93l  13J] 

Nasnvllle,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis .  39] 

New  Jersey  Central .  37]  36] 

New  York  Central .  84,  83 

New  York  A  New  England .  19]  19] 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis .  9  9 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western .  69]  88] 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Weetern .  10»  9 

New  York.  L.  £.  and  Western  preL.  90  )  30] 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western .  9]  9] 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pref .  6)  6| 

Northern  Paclflc .  19  161 

Northern  PaclUc  pref .  69i  68] 

Ohio  Central .  i  I 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  .  13  19 

Ontario  A  Western .  9]  9] 

Oregon  Improvement .  95  93 

Oregon  Kailway  A  NavIgaUon  .  96]  93] 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  14]  13] 

PaclUc  Mall .  56]  53] 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  Evansville .  10  10 

Philadelphia  A  Reading .  15  14] 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chlo....  133]  ISQ 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  118]  118] 

Richmond  and  Allegheny .  i]  1 

Richmond  A  Danville  .  49  49 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  90]  90] 

RocheeterA  Pltleburg .  3  3 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  30  19] 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref .  33]  31 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pref. .  84]  89 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  90]  90] 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  uref .  73  71] 

St.  Paul,  Mlun.  A  Manitoba .  85]  84] 

Texas  Paclflc. 

Union  Paclflc . 

United  States  Express. 

Wabash.  Ht.  Louis  A  Paclflc .  8] 

Wabash,  St.  Louie  A  Paclflc  pref....  9 

Wells-Fargo  Express .  ilO 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  60] 

*  Ex-dlvideud. 
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Powerful  Medicine  in  Baking  Powder. 

This  certifies  that  I  have  examined  sample*  o 
Cleveland’s  and  the  Royal  Baking  Powders  pur 
eliaseil  l)y  myself  of  grocers  in  Burlington,  amt 
tliat  I  find  Cleveland’s  Baking  Powder  is  compose!  , 
of  [>ure  and  healthful  materials,  properly  com^ 
[>cund(Mi ;  wliile  the  Royal  contains  as  an  adulten 
tion  or  inqiurity  an  Ammonia  compound.  The  os 
f>f  .Vniriionia  compounds  in  such  a  preparattem 
regani  as  injurious,  as  they  are  jiowerful  modi 
cines,  and  rio  not  serve  as  food  in  any  way,  ThS 
Royal,  contrary  to  the  representation  of  its  man 
facturers,  contains  Tartrate  of  Lime. 

I  find,  moreover,  that  Cleveland’s  Baking  Po 
<ler  i.s  of  consitlerably  grfiater  strength  than 
Royal,  l»oth  .samples  being  equally  fresh. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  ,4ug.  19,  1884. 

A.  H.  SABIN, 

state  CbemiHt,  and  Profeaflor  of  Chemistry  In  Unlvenup 
of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College. 
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